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IT HELPED SINK 





SIX JAPANESE WARSHIPS 


A little over a year ago we told you how a 
secret device had helped win a great battle. 
The device came back from the wars, was 
sealed in a box, and placed in the vaults at 
Bell Telephone Laboratories. 


We couldn’t tell you the full story then 
for security reasons, but now we can open 
the box and let you know what was inside. 
It was a magnetron, a kind of electronic 
tube, installed and operated in Radar equip- 
ment on the famous U. S. S. Boise. 

The Radar was used in night action off 
Savo Island in the Solomon Island group 
on October 11-12, 1942, During the 


engagement, six Japanese warships were sent 
to the bottom of the sea. 

Long before Pearl Harbor the Government 
asked Bell Telephone Laboratories to put its 
wide experience and knowledge of electronics 
to work in perfecting Radar as a military in- 
strument. Through Western Electric Company, 
its manufacturing branch, the Bell System 
became the largest source of Radar for our 
fighting forces. 

This is not surprising for Radar develop- 
ment and production stem from the same 
roots that produced and continue to nourish 
this country’s telephone system. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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PARALLEL CULTURES AND THE INHIBITIONS TO 
ACCULTURATION IN A GUATEMALAN 
COMMUNITY* 


JOHN GILLIN 
Duke University 


N VIEW of the forward steps currently 

being made in the understanding and anal- 

ysis of rural communities in the United 
States,’ it may be of interest to broaden the 
view for comparative purposes by considering 
briefly a type of community situation not un- 
common in certain parts of Latin America. This 
will also afford us an opportunity to consider 
certain problems in cultural dynamics which 
have not been fully discussed previously. 

The type of Latin American community to 
which I refer is characterized by the functioning 
of two cultures, rather than one, and by social 
distinction between the respective practitioners 
of the two cultures involved. This is not by any 
means the only type of rural community to be 
found in Latin America, but it is not uncommon, 
especially where an Indian element is involved. 
I myself have seen numerous communities of 
this general type, not only in Guatemala, but 


* I express my thanks to the American Philosophical 
Society and to Duke University for financing the field 
work in the summer of 1942, and to the Carnegie Insti- 
tution of Washington for helpful aid extended through 
the good offices of Dr. Robert Redfield. Collaboration 
in the field, of Dr. Melvin Tumin, who joined me in the 
field to work on a project of his own, is also heartily ap- 
preciated. The typing of the manuscript was paid 
from a grant made by the Research Council of Duke 
University. 

1 For a review of rural community studies, see Carl 
C. Taylor, “Techniques of Community Study and 
Analysis as Applied to Modern Civilized Societies,” 
in Ralph Linton (ed.), The Science of Man in the World 
Crisis (New York: Columbia University Press, 1945), 
pp. 417-41. For discussion of regional-community 
approach, see “In Search of the Regional Balance of 
America,” Social Forces, 23 (March 1945), whole issue. 
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also in Ecuador and Peru. In the typical case 
the situation is not something recent or new, 
but on the contrary, the parallel cultures have 
existed cheek by jowl for several hundred years, 
and daily primary contact between the respective 
practitioners is the general rule. 

The case I propose to discuss is the town of 
San Luis Jilotepeque in Eastern Guatemala. 
A full ethnographic account of the cultures in- 
volved is now in preparation, and in this place 
I can only suggest the content of the cultural 
configurations and their elements. San Luis 
Jilotepeque is a town or pueblo of about 3500 
persons and the capital of a township with a total 
population of about 7500. The town is situated 
in the Department of Jalapa, Eastern Guatemala, 
about 150 kilometers (ca. 100 miles) almost due 
east of Guatemala City by road. Geographically, 
it is comparatively isolated from any significant 
radiating center of European culture, if one takes 
into consideration the means of travel and com- 
munication commonly available in this part of 
the world. The official census data do not check 
with the writer’s test counts made in the field, 
but in the town, at least, about one-third of the 
population is Ladino and two-thirds Indian. The 
proportion of Ladinos is probably slightly less 
in the township as a whole. 

These two groups (Indians and Ladinos) are 
described in conversation and in local official 
documents as razas (races) or castas (castes). 
“Passing” from the Indian to the Ladino group 
is practically impossible within the community, 
although the illegitimate child of an Indian woman 
by a Ladino man may be considered a Ladino 
if reared in his father’s household. Although 
the Ladinos admit in confidence that they prob- 
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Tae Town or San Luts Jitorereque, GUATEMALA, SHOWING DISTRIBUTION OF RESIDENCES OF LapiINos (DARK 
Disks) AND OF INDIANS (LIGHT TRIANGLES) 


The town is divided into five barrios or wards, the boundary lines of which are shown by cross-hatching of the 
boundary streets. Numbered sites and edifices are as follows: 1. E] Calvario (the chapel), 2. Football Field, 3. 
Cemetery, 4. New Football Field, 5. Unused Airfield, 6. Public Fountain, 7. Municipal Market, 8. Park, 
9. Public Fountain, 10. Church, 11. Plazuela (small square), 12. Basketball Court, 13. Schools, 14. Intendencia 
(government building), 15. Slaughter House. 
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ably have some Indian blood, “away back,” 
they maintain that they are now a different “race” 
from the Indians and publicly identify them- 
selves with a white racial type. To the eye of 
the objective observer the difference in physical 


type between Ladino and Indian is in many cases- 


not readily discernible, but the chances are that 
the Ladinos probably do have more “white” 
genes than the Indians—not enough, however, 
to provide ready identification by physical feature 
alone in the majority of cases. 

Each of these two groups has its own culture 
or set of customs. Although there are certain 
patterns common to the two cultures—there 
is some overlapping—the two configurations of 
custom are clearly distinguishable, as we shall 
see. The native language of the Indians is identi- 
fied as Pokom4m, one of the Maya languages. 
Whatever their culture was at the time of the 
Spanish Conquest, it is obviously not a “pure” 
aboriginal culture at the present time, but has 
absorbed a number of European elements. The 
Ladinos, on the other hand, profess to be the 
representatives of European culture, although 
in fact this Ladino configuration also seems to 
be a mixture—Spanish colonial, indigenous, and 
modern European elements are all readily identi- 
fiable upon analysis. It is in many respects a 
typical Latin American Creole culture. However, 
the fact that the Ladinos are in possession of 
certain modern European patterns means that 
they are the channel through which one would 
expect European cultural elements to be pre- 
sented or exhibited to the Indians. 

In the accompanying map of the town it will be 
seen that the Ladino residences tend to occupy the 
more “desirable” sites in the blocks clustering 
about the center of town and on street corners. 

In Table 1 a partial list of cultural elements 
and their distribution between the two groups 
is set down. Full discussion and description 
of these elements and their functioning awaits 
the longer monograph previously mentioned. 
It should not be understood that the patterns 
attributed to a given culture are necessarily prac- 
ticed at all times and by everyone belonging 
to the group identified with that culture. For 


example, when we attribute the use of coats and 
topcoats to Ladino women, we do not mean that 
Ladino women wearthese items all the time oreven 
that all Ladino women actually possess them. We 
do mean that practically no Indian woman ever 
wears or possesses such articles of dress and fur- 
thermore that she would not wear them if she 
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possessed them. Statistical counts were made in 
the field of certain cultural items. Tabulated 
counts of the distribution of house types and 
food customs have been published elsewhere,” and 
further tabulated material on women’s costumes, 
men’s jackets, and men’s footwear will be provided 
later in this paper. Distribution of other pat- 
terns was determined by the usual ethnographic 
field methods of personal observation and inter- 
view. In all cases where the distributions have 
been based on count, the following rule has been 
applied in Table 1; where less than five percent 
of one group is found to be practicing a given 
pattern, such pattern has been assigned to the 
culture of the other group. Where five or more 
percent of one group is practicing a given pattern 
it is classified as “common to both cultures.” 

I trust that it has been made sufficiently clear 
that the Indian and Ladino “tultures differ in 
“content.” The differences between the two 
cultures are even more strikingly brought out if 
one considers the two respective configurations 
as wholes. The Indian culture displays a seem- 
ingly higher degree of integration within itself 
than does the Ladino culture. In an excellent 
article Tumin* has characterized the former as 
“sacred” and the latter as “secular,” on the grounds 
that the content of the Indian culture, in contrast 
to the Ladino is knit together, as it were, by a 
more or less pervading set of magical and religious 
beliefs which lend an air of divine sanction to 
many, if not all, Indian cultural activities.‘ An- 
other way of putting this is to state that the Indian 


2 John Gillin, “Houses, Food, and the Contact of 
Cultures in a Guatemalan Town,” Acta Americana, 
1 (1943), pp. 344-59. 

3 Melvin Tumin, “Culture, Genuine and Spurious: 
a Re-evaluation,” American Sociological Review, 10 
(1945), pp. 199-207. 

4I am disinclined to use the labels “sacred” and 
“secular” when applied to whole cultures in the sense 
that “sacred” is the only proper designation for cul- 
tures showing a high degree of integration and “secular” 
the only proper designation for cultures showing a low 
degree of integration. I am unwilling to admit, at 
present, that “sacred” and “secular” are the only two 
types of polarities applicable to cultural integration. 
These terms and the associated concepts seem to com- 
mit us to a single principle of cultural integration, 
namely, “faith in the supernatural,” “belief in divine 
power” or something similar, whereas analysis and in- 
vestigation may, and seem to, show that other equally 
significant principles are operative. Cf. Robert Red- 
field, The Folk Culture of Yucatan (Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press, 1941), especially pp. 353-54. 
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PARTIAL SUMMARY TABLE OF CULTURAL PATTERNS AND THEIR DISTRIBUTION 



















TYPE OF PATTERNS 








EXCLUSIVE TO INDIAN CULTURE 





EXCLUSIVE TO LADINO CULTURE 





PRACTICED BY BOTH GROUPS 











Pokom4m 


Spanish 





Clothing: female 















Flowing white cloth head covering 

Braided “native” hair dress 

Multiple strand bead necklaces 

Cotton blouse pattern 

Wrap-around skirt to ankles, of 
native-woven material (from W. 
Guatemala) and design 

Belt for skirt, native weave and 
design (from W. Gautemala) 

Bare leg 

Bare foot 

Native-made textiles and textile 
designs, from Western Guate- 
mala 


Black lace head covering 
(church and formal) 

European style of hairdress 

Single-strand bead necklaces; 
thin chain and pendant 
necklaces 

Other European dress pat- 
terns (in addition to cotton 
one-piece dress) 

Coats and topcoats 

Stockings or socks 

Shoes 

Facial cosmetics 

Brassieres 

Corsets 


One-piece cotton dress 
Underslip 

Shawls 

Factory-made textiles 












Clothing: male 











Straw hat pattern 
Short white trousers and tailless 
shirt for work 


Shoes and socks 

Felt hat 

Different straw hat pattern 
Pocket watch 

Necktie 





Sandals 

Bare foot 

Shirt, jacket, and trou- 
sers of European 
pattern 








Clothing: children 













Stocking caps of old stockings 
pulled down over eyes as protec- 
tion from “‘evil eye” —for babies 

No underpants for toddlers up to 

age 9 or 10 


Bonnets of European pattern 
Underpants for toddlers 





Diapers—for babies 














Dwelling* 








Pole walls 
Dirt floors 


Plastered walls 
Cement or tile floors 


Bajareque walls (wat- 
tle-and-daub) 
Adobe walls 

















‘Hot” and “‘cold’’ magical classi- 
fication of foods 

Far higher proportion of aboriginal 
foodstuffs, e.g., tendency to rely 
on beans for proteins 

Calabash plates and wooden 

spoons for eating 


Oatmeal 
Far higher proportion of 


“European” foodstuffs, 
e.g., tendency to rely on 
meats, eggs, and dairy 
products for proteins 


All other foods (coffee 
and tortillas almost 
universal) 

Factory made china, 
glass and metal con- 
tainers and utensils 

Native pottery cooking 

pots and containers 





Industries 
















Straw hats—men and women 
Cord mesh bags—men and women 
Grinding stones—men 

Stone water filters—men 

Wooden combs—men 

Fish nets—men 





Commercial tailoring 
Commercial dressmaking 








Adobe making 
Tile making 















** Tbid., pp. 352-59. 





* A statistical study of the distribution of house types will be found in John Gillin, “Houses, Food, and the 
Contact of Cultures in a Guatemalan Town”, Acta Americana, 1 (1943), pp. 349-52. 
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TABLE 1—Continued 





EXCLUSIVE TO INDIAN CULTURE 


EXCLUSIVE TO LADINO CULTURE 


PRACTICED BY BOTH GROUPS 





Pokomém 


Spanish 





Industries—Continued 


Pottery water jars—women 
Pottery baking pans—women 
Pottery censers—women 
Pottery candle sticks—women 
Pottery cooking pots—women 
Yellow dye making 





Economic  occupa- 
tions or statuses 


Farm laborer (honorable) 
General laborer 

Share cropper 

Itinerant peddler 


Farm laborer (dishonorable) 
Storekeeper 

Pharmacist 

Landlord 

School teacher 

Paid political jobs 

Rentier 

Blacksmith 

Slaughterer 

Pool hall operator 


Farm laborer 

Barber 

Domestic servant (fe- 
male) 

Landowner (estimated 
70% of land owned 
by Ladinos) 





Transportation with- 
in township 


Afoot for persons 
Human back, for goods 


Horse-back or mule-back 
for persons 


Donkeys for goods; no 
wheeled vehicles 





Formal education 


Average less than one year of 
primary school; basic literacy 
not established for either sex 


Average six years of school- 
ing; basic literacy estab- 
lished for both sexes 


Local three-year pri- 
mary school unsegre- 
gated 





Economic patterns 


Verbal contract and credit ar- 
rangements 


Bookkeeping records 
Documentary credit instru- 
ments and contracts 


Use of Guatemalan 
currency 

Transactions in barter 
and kind 





Social organization 


Classificatory kinship terminology 
(Pokom4m) 


Particularizing-classifica- 
tory kinship terminology 
(Spanish) 


Ceremonial __ kinship 
(compadre system) 
Official monogamy 





Political statuses and 
patterns 


Lowest three of six municipal 
councilmen 

Unpaid, _ obligatory, 
municipal servants 

Pattern of Principal Men settling 
disputes among Indians 


rotating 


Intendente 

Municipal treasurer 

Telegrapher-postmaster 

Highest three of six munic- 
ipal councilmen 

School board members 

Policemen 

Sentiment of nationalism 


Voter for 
sional 
tive (at 
theory) 

Tax payer 

Subject to central gov- 
ernment laws 


congres- 
representa- 
least in 





Religious statuses 
and patterns 





Principal Men of town (Princi- 
pales del Pueblo) 

Sacristan of church 

Medicine men (pacheros) 

Mayor domos of saints’ days 

Membership in _ semireligious 
clubs (confradias) for men, and 
office-holding therein 





Priest 

Organized prayer, singing, 
and service functions in 
church by women 

Burial in vault or in grave 
with monument 

Skeptical, secular attitude, 
especially by men 





Equal status as mem- 
bers of Catholic 
Church 

Interest and participa- 
tion in fiestas 
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TABLE 1—Continued 
TYPE OF PATTERNS EXCLUSIVE TO INDIAN CULTURE EXCLUSIVE TO LADINO CULTURE PRACTICED BY BOTH GROUPS 
NTE es Pokom4m Spanish 
Religious statuses | Care of sacred Catholic images 
and patterns— Agricultural ceremonies 
Continued Burial without monument 


Believing attitude 





Leisure time patterns 


Braiding and sewing straw hats 

Costume dances at fiestas 

Cofradia meetings 

Wooden drum, chirimfa, pipa 
(musical instruments) 

No concept of boredom 


Table pool 

Basket ball 

Footba!i 

Couple dancing (European 
type) 

Plays and vodvil turns 

Reading for pleasure (rare) 

Card playing 

Boredom a major preoccu- 
pation 


Marimba (xylophone) 
playing 

Playing instrument in 
brass band 

Drinking 

Participation in fiestas 








SR RT ee 


Patterns of social in- 
tercourse between 
Indian and Ladino 





Respectful and deferential pat- 
terns toward Ladino, eg., 
touching hat when meeting, 
stepping off sidewalk when La- 
dino approaches 

Always use “don” or “senor” when 
addressing Ladino, or alluding 
to one Ladino in presence of 
another 

May not eat in Ladino house or 
enter socially 

Sex relations with Ladinos rare 
and not patterned 

Family does not retaliate openly 
against Ladino seducer of In- 
dian woman 


Commanding or patronizing 
patterns toward Indians 

Indians addressed by first 
name or as “‘boy’’, etc. 

May eat in Indian house and 
enter socially 

Use of threats of bodily 
punishment, lynching, 
etc., to Indians 

Heavier “legal” punish- 
ments handed Indians 
than to Ladinos 

Male sex relationship with 
Indian woman expected 
and patterned 

Male relatives of woman 
retaliate against Indian 
who has had sex relations 
with her 

Permissible public ridicule 
of Indians 

Alleged Indian traits pub- 
lically deprecated in pres- 
ence of Indians, e.g., al- 
leged “lower” physical 
type, ignorance, lack of 








refinement, etc. 


Spanish language in 
conversation 
Intermarriage disap- 
proved 

Shake hands only with 
members of same 


group 








culture shows a higher degree of consistency of 
all types.5 However, these matters with respect 
to Jilotepeque must be discussed elsewhere. Our 
concern up to this point has been to suggest some 


’ John Gillin, 1944, “Cultural Adjustment,” A meri- 
can Anthropologist, 46 (1944), pp. 429-47, 443-44. 


of the evidence for the view that two cultures 


exist and function within 


this community. 


It may properly be asked if this situation can 
rightly be considered a “community” or whether 
it is actually two communities. This raises the 
question of the general validity of the formal defi- 
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nitions of this concept frequently found in sociology 
textbooks. If common locality, geographical 
limitation, and functional cooperation toward 
certain common aims are to be considered the 
diagnostic characteristics of a community, we 
shall have to admit that Jilotepeque is one, albeit 
a community with a relatively low degree of total 
solidarity. As the situation is at present organized, 
the Indians cannot live without the Ladinos, 
and vice versa. This fact is best brought out by 
considering the patterns of culture which are 
common to both groups—the overlapping elements. 
The fact that a considerable number of traits 
is shared by the two cultures forms the basis 
for community cooperation. Certain others are 
cooperatively organized on a reciprocal basis by 
such mechanisms as the “master-servant” relation- 
ship. 

The common or overlapping traits may be 
viewed from two points of view: (1) the degree 
to which they represent acculturation of one culture 
by the other; (2) the degree to which one group 
practices the traits or participates in their func- 
tioning. 

With respect to acculturation of Indians by 
Ladinos, let us consider the one-piece cotton dress 
of European style which is worn by Indian women 
to some extent and by Ladino women as everyday 
costume universally. This trait is shared by 
both groups, whereas the Indian woman’s typical 
costume, or vestido, as specified in Table 1, is never 
worn by Ladino women. In order to obtain some 
measure of the extent to which the one-piece cotton 
dress has been taken over into Indian culture, 
a count was made of the costume of all Indian 
women observed at random in the town on three 
different days during the months of August and 
September, and the results are tabulated in Table 
2. It will be seen that, of a total of 2541 Indian 
women observed, nearly two-thirds (62.6 percent) 
were wearing Indian costume and slightly more 
than one-third (37.3 percent) were wearing the 
cotton dress. It is also to be seen that the pre- 
adolescent girls are garbed much more frequently 
in the cotton dress than are women—45.1 of the 
girls aged 5-14 years: were observed in the cotton 
dress, as compared with only 23.5 percent of women 
over 14 years of age. We shall return to this 
trait later. At this point, it is sufficient to note 
that the European trait (cotton dress) has made, 
we might say, a 23.5 percent penetration or infil- 
tration of the Indian culture on the adult level. 

On the same three days on which the dress count 


was made, observations were recorded at random 
concerning the footwear of Indian and Ladino 
men. These observations are tabulated in Table 
3. It will be noted that shoes are pot worn by 
Indian men (the 5 men observed were all recently 
discharged army conscripts) and verbal statements 
universally indicate that the wearing of shoes is 
regarded as a Ladino caste-mark or prerogative. 
With respect to footwear the interesting feature 
is the extent of acculturation of the Ladinos by 
the Indians. Sandals and the bare foot are defi- 
nitely Indian culture traits, yet it is to be remarked 
that, of 268 Ladino men observed, 58.3 percent 
were wearing sandals and 11.2 percent were bare- 
foot. To be sure, the incidence of these traits 
was considerably higher among the Indian men, 
but it is clear that for some reason the traits had 
also been taken over in a significant degree by the 
Ladinos. 

Another indication of acculturation of Europe 
upon the Indian culture is to be seen in the pene- 
tration of Spanish words, or perversions of them, 
into the local Pokom4m vocabulary. Here we 
may mention a preliminary study of 319 words 
taken at random from the local Pokom4m vo- 
cabulary in ordinary usage for describing objects 
or customs of ethnographic interest. Fifty-five 
words, or 17 percent of the total vocabulary, are 
indubitably Spanish or corruptions of Spanish 
for which no equivalent Pokom4m terms are in use. 
In addition 9 more are probable derivations from 
Spanish, giving a total of 64 words, or 20 percent, 
as of Spanish or probably Spanish derivation. 
Although the claim can be made that the total 
vocabulary of 319 words is a random sample, 
I should not wish to press this claim nor the re- 
sulting percentages too far. Possibly my own 
interest in acculturation led me to insist on terms 
for possibly introduced traits, while leading me to 
slight many other terms. However, I think it 
worthy of note that so large a proportion of Spanish 
lead words referring to affairs of everyday life 
should occur in a vocabulary collected in the course 
of an ethnographic study, and this fact can le- 
gitimately be used as an “index” of acculturation. 
Practically all Indians speak both Spanish and 
Pokomfim (the latter among themselves and in 
their homes), but Ladinos speak only Spanish. 


6 A more extensive study is now under way, based 
upon a larger vocabulary. In all cases the terms have 
been checked with several informants and by eaves- 
dropping on native conversations. 
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It may be instructive to list some of the cultural 
objects for which Spanish loan words are used. 
All of these words refer to items which we know 
were introduced to native American culture fol- 
lowing the Spanish Conquest. (I shall give only 
the English equivalents here.) (1) Fruits and 
plants: apple, banana, plantain, peach. (2) 
Clothing: jacket, pants, finger ring, men’s shirt, 
undershirt, shoes. (3) Horse complex: horse, 
mule, bit, rein, lazo, jackass. (4) Cattle com- 
plex: cow, heifer, male calf, ox. (5) House com- 
plex: chair, bench, door, lock, ridgepole, ridgepole 
support, roof tiles, toilet, window, rafter. (6) 
Miscellaneous objects: crowbar, cross, casting net, 
eating fork, hoe, religious image, steel knife, 
machete, matches, mirror, razor, machine, silver, 
spoon, table. (7) Social status and organization: 
market, compadre, principal man, councilman 
(regidor), rich person, saint, whore. 

This lexical evidence indicates acculturation, 
but it is not to be relied upon as a full index of 
introduced traits. For example, in respect to 
the horse complex, in spite of a large number of 
Spanish loan words, apparently native terms are 
nevertheless used for “pack saddle,” “‘riding saddle,” 
and “tail strap.” We know very well from other 
evidence that these items were parts of the horse 
complex when it was introduced by Europeans. 
Although “silver” is named with a probably cor- 
rupted Spanish term, the term for “iron” seems 
to be strictly native. Although various types 
of cattle are spoken of in Spanish corruptions, 
the general terms “calf” and “cattle” are apparently 
purely native. “Chair” is borrowed from Spanish, 
but the word for “armchair” is native; “compadre”’ 
is Spanish, but the term for “padrino” (godfather) 
is native; “rich person” is Spanish, but the term 
for “poor person” is native. These inconsistencies 
in the incorporation of Spanish words for intro- 
duced cultural traits are doubtless in part attri- 
butable to details of the acculturation process 
during the colonial period which are now mostly 
unrecoverable. 

The local Spanish has in turn been enriched by 
the incorporation of native American terms into 
its vocabulary (particularly terms referring to 
native American plants, agricultural processes, 
and food products), but very few of those in use 
in Jilotepeque are derived from Pokom4ém. The 
native loan words in Spanish are derived from 
native languages of the whole of the Spanish Ameri- 
can colonial empire. 

The foregoing material is perhaps sufficient to 


indicate a certain type of relatively “objective” 
evidence which we may adduce in support of our 
view that some degree of acculturation has been 
achieved between the two cultures present in 
San Luis Jilotepeque. But, if the two cultures 
have absorbed something from each other, why 
has the process not gone any further than it has 
after several centuries of contact? Especially, 
since the local Ladinos represent a culture found 
throughout most of Guatemala, not to say most 
of Latin America, why is it that the Ladino culture 
has not long ago absorbed the Indian customs or 
extinguished them? Let us briefly state a few 
postulates concerning cultural changes and examine 
the material in their light. 

We may take the position that a culture is an 
organization of custom-patterns’ and that the 
customary actions whereby the patterns are mani- 
fested are learned and practiced as habits by the 
individuals comprising the society or group which 
possesses the culture in question. On the basis 
of general behavior theory,® therefore, we are 
justified in analyzing the learning, performance, 
and preservation or extinction of customary ac- 
tivities according to the same basic principles 
which apply to habits in the individual, provided 
we as social scientists are careful to analyze cor- 
rectly the significant elements of the social and 
cultural situations involved. We may then trans- 
late the principles involved into terms (“trans- 
formation equations”) which are meaningful on 
the social level and proceed with our analysis. 

On this basis, then, we may consider a few simple 
theorems which may be informally stated as follows: 
(1) If a new custom is to be introduced into the 
customary activity of a social group it must be 
adequately presented, i.e., stimulus value must be 
sufficient to evoke a response. (2) Acceptance 
of the new custom depends upon the degree to 
which its performance lowers (satisfies) the drive 


7 See John Gillin, “Cultural Adjustment,” American 
Anthropologist, 46 (1944), pp. 429-447. 

8 See C. L. Hull, Principles of Behavior, An Introduc- 
tion to Behavior Theory (New York: Appleton-Century 
Co., 1943). For a more “popular” interpretation of 
certain of these principles, see Neal E. Miller and John 
Dollard, Social Learning and Imitation (New Haven: 
Yale University Press, 1941). For an excellent review 
of these principles as they may be applied to the indi- 
vidual personality, see O. H. Mowrer and Clyde Kluck- 
hohn, ““Dynamic Theory of Personality,” in Personality 
and Behavior Disorders (J. McV. Hunt, ed.) (New York: 
Ronald Press), especially pp. 69-85. 
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or drives motivating this type of activity in the 
potentially accepting group; i.e., a new response 
becomes habitual only if it lowers some type of 
drive. (3) Previously non-existing drives of the 
acquired or secondary type (i.e., not of the innate 
type) may be established in a social group (e.g., a 
group to which a new custom is presented) by 
manipulating the conditions of its activity,? and 
new customs may be functionally related to the 
lowering of such “new” drives. (4) If a new 
custom is related to the lowering of the same drive 
or group of drives hitherto lowered by an already 
existing custom, the displacement of the “old” 
custom by the “new” one is accomplished only 
when the latter lowers the drive or drives involved 
more quickly or more completely than the “old” 
custom. 


In other words, a group will not discard an 


old custom so long as it is satisfying to the wants 
and desires under which the group is operating. 
Likewise, a group will not learn and perform a 
new custom unless it is adequately presented, 
or unless it is more satisfying to existing wants 
and desires than previously practiced customs, 
or unless the conditions of customary activity 
in the group are changed. Among the significant 
changes which may occur in conditions, we have 
mentioned the establishment of previously non- 
existing drives of the acquired type. 

I arm aware of the fact that this language may 
appear somewhat stilted to many social scientists. 
It possesses the virtue, however, of being rooted 
in experimental evidence in psychology!® and it 
has the quality of not committing us to impli- 
cations or judgments of extraneous values before 
the data are examined (without prejudicing the 
possible scientific evaluation of the situation after 
the data have been analyzed). 

Let us now turn again to the Indian group in 
Jilotepeque and view its cultural behavior in the 
light of these principles. Limited by space, we 
shall undertake here only a preliminary and sug- 
gestive analysis. First, as regards presentation 
of new items, it would appear superficially that 
this had been adequate in all respects, considering 
the close contact between the members of the two 


® See John Gillin, “Acquired Drives in Culture Con- 
tact,” American Anthropologist, 44 (1942), pp. 545-554. 

10 An accepted principle of the general theory of sci- 
ence holds that, wherever possible, the conclusions of 
one level of analysis should be incorporated into the 
postulational system of any other level of analysis to 
which they apply. 
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groups. However, presentation of the European 


aspects of Ladino culture is not complete in at . 


least one important respect. If we notice in Table 
1 the differences in formal educational patterns 
and the resulting patterns of literacy, we see that 
Indian children receive only one or two years of 
schooling, and that Indian adults are either illiter- 
ate or use written symbols with difficulty. All 
Ladinos, on the other hand, are “basically literate” 
at the least; that is, they read and write without 
difficulty; although the pattern of reading for 
pleasure is not much practiced, the use of written 
symbols as tools is well established. Thus it is 
that the Indian culture actually lacks the complex 
of literacy, and consequently many European 
traits whose thorough presentation depends upon 
this channel of transmission lack stimulus adequacy 
for the Indian culture. Likewise, lack of formal 
education renders the Indians relatively inept in 
the verbal use of Spanish and limits the effective- 
ness of that language for cultural transmission. 
Although all Indians use Spanish, their vocabularies 
are limited and the concepts (symbolic customs) 
back of many Spanish words (representational 
customs)" are either not understood or are in- 
consistent with one another and with other cultural 
patterns. Nationality means nothing to the In- 
dians; modern styles are unknown except as in- 
frequently exhibited by local Ladino women; 
the hierarchical organization of the Church and the 
approved interpretation of its dogmas are beyond 
their ken for the lack of the symbolic customs and 
apparatus through which they might be presented; 
written contracts and commercial dealings based 
on documentary credit instruments cannot find 
a fully functioning place in the Indian configuration. 
When Guatemala declared war at the side of the 
United States, a proclamation to this effect was 
read in the plaza. According to most of the In- 
dians, this was the first intimation they had had 
that a war was going on anywhere. As for the 
United States, many of the Indians of my ac- 
quaintance were uncertain as to where this country 
was situated, to say nothing of the type of people 
who lived there. It is obvious that, to consider 
no other instances, the stimulus-presentation of 
Ladino culture has not been by any means complete 
as regards the Indian group in Jilotepeque and 
that the Indians have been to a degree isolated 
from Ladino culture, despite their close contacts 
with Ladinos. 

1 See Gillin, “Cultural Adjustment,” American An- 
thropologist, 46 (1944), pp. 431-33. 
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On the other hand, not a few customs have been 
_ exchanged back and forth across the culture line 
by both groups. Practically all of these are “ac- 
tional” customs requiring no verbal or literary 
interpretation; for example, most foods are com- 
mon to the two groups, although the Indians statis- 
tically trend toward indigenous foods and the 
Ladinos toward those introduced from Europe. 
Coffee (from the Ladinos), however, is universal 
among the Indians and, on the other hand, tortillas 
(an Indian pancake made of maiz meal) are uni- 
versal among the Ladinos. Agricultural tools of 
iron and of European design have been accepted 
by the Indians, while the principal crops (maiz 
and beans) and methods of agriculture (including 
the digging-stick tool) have been accepted by the 
Ladinos. Handmade pottery cooking containers 
are accepted by the Ladinos, while the Indians 
have taken over the use of china, glass, and metal 
containers from the Ladinos. The Indians 
have taken over the actional patterns of the 
Catholic religion, and especially the veneration 
of images. In all these cases, the customs in- 
volved possess, aside from their reward value, 
a high degree of stimulus sufficiency. 

Let us now consider the situation from the point 
of view of cultural drives. We shall take it for 
granted that both Indians and Ladinos are possessed 
of the usual innate primary drives; it is the cultural 
or acquired drives in which we are interested. 
What do Indians want? For people do not do 
anything unless they wantsomething. We remember 
that a want (acquired drive) is developed in the 
individual members of a group by similar training 
under similar socio-cultural conditions. With re- 
spect to the Indians of Jilotepeque it is difficult 
to say how these drives have been changed since 
the advent of the Spaniards, because we lack full 
records of the cultural motivations current in 
aboriginal times. It is possible, however, to 
determine certain acquired drives operative at 
present and to assess their influence upon the 
transfer of culture. We shall discuss only two 
types. 

Although a certain amount of bartering of goods 
and service goes on, it is clear that the desire to 
possess money is as firmly established among the 
Indians as among the Ladinos. The Indian money- 
drive, however, differs from that of the Ladinos 
both in intensity and in kind. Among the Indians 
it is based closely upon innate drives of hunger and 
pain. An Indian wants money to buy food, 
shelter, and clothing, and to avoid the actual 


physical punishment which is involved in failure 
to pay taxes, rents, and other obligations. Among 
the Ladinos the same components are involved 
(except perhaps the component of pain, for a 
Ladino is seldom physically punished for failure 
to make payments), but in Ladino society the 
money-drive is much more complicated, for it 
is closely allied with the Ladino drive for prestige. 
Thus a typical Ladino is driven by a desire for 
money, not only to satisfy his basic necessities, 
but also because conditions are so arranged in his 
culture that his prestige is to a large extent de- 
termined by the amount of his accumulated wealth, 
which, of course, is acquired in exchange for money. 
The Ladino, therefore, wants not only “change 
in hand” but also expensive clothing, an expensive 
house, tracts of land and herds of cattle too large 
for him to care for himself, for these things confer 
status, power, prestige among Ladinos. 

Prestige among Indians on the other hand is 
differently defined and the motivating drive 
consequently takes a different form. Accumu- 
lated wealth confers little prestige within the 
Indian group, except that a certain minimum of 
elegance is patterned for the vestido (Indian cos- 
tume) of one’s wife and female dependents. Even 
in this, however, the uniformity of style in the 
Indian women’s native costume sets a definite 
limit to the money which can be invested in it, 
in contrast to the expensively changing fashions 
available to the Ladino women which are capable 
of absorbing almost unlimited amounts of money. 
Among the Indians a man and his family gain 
prestige for skill in agriculture and the native 
crafts and for knowledge of socially beneficent 
rituals concerned with the supernatural. A 
knowledge of ritual confers power, and it is only 
unusually wise and experienced middle aged or 
older men who are chosen as Principales, the 
highest status in Indian society. Thus, desire 
for skill, knowledge, and supernatural power, 
as defined within the culture, constitute (some of) 
the components of the prestige drive among the 
Indians. Money cannot buy them, and the 
desire for prestige is not appreciably associated 
with the desire for money. 

One may say, speaking of money-desire, that 
the “levels of aspiration” of the two groups differ, 
but this seems to me to be taking a somewhat 
ethnocentric point of view on our part. It is 
true that, considering money from the point of 
view common to our culture, the Indians “do not 
seem to be very ambitious.” But we have to 
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recognize the fact that, psychologically speaking, 
the culturally conditioned wants or drives oper- 
ative in the two groups are distinct. Looking 
at it from the more abstract point of view of 
pattern-analysis we see that the goals and orien- 
tations’ are differently defined in the two cultures. 

Thus I believe that we may say that one of 
the most powerful of the culturally acquired or 
conditioned drives for an Indian is what we may 
call the desire for positive relations with the 
supernatural (which is not conceived of entirely 
in strictly orthodox Catholic terms). This is 
a very inadequate description of this motivation, 
but its instigating influence is widespread through- 
out the Indian customs. Failure to achieve this 
desire may produce direct punishments, such as 
crop failure, and may raise all types of culturally 
conditioned anxieties, such as those of health, 
prestige, security of status, subsistence, etc. 
Among the Ladinos a similarly pervasive drive 
is the desire for wealth, which is to be found as 
at least one of the motivations in a wide variety 
of Ladino cultural activities. It even enters 
into the picture of religious activities, for, as 
defined in the local Ladino culture, the ability 
to pay for the services of a priest, for novenas 
and masses for the soul, and for the intervention 
of saints tends to supplant the necessity for per- 
sonal experience and social cooperation in the 
rituals (some of which are not Catholic at all), 
personal service to the saints’ images, and personal 
knowledge of the supernatural which are such 
fundamental aspects of Indian religious life. 

In a sense one might say that, for the Indian, 
power is something one has to ingest—something 
one has to get inside him by personal and social 
effort. For the Ladino, power is something 
one can buy and hang on one like a badge; this is 
not the only way one can achieve Ladino power 
and prestige, but it is one of the surest ways. 

It is obvious that, in the light of the postulates 
previously enunciated, certain customs which 
have the effect of satisfying Ladino drives, do 
not have this effect for Indians and, therefore, 
we cannot expect the Indians to take them over 
into their culture so long as their drives remain 
unchanged. 

We cannot leave the subject of acquired drives 
without mentioning certain culturally conditioned 
anxieties which have been established in the 
Indian group. A glance at the list of customs 


2 Ibid. 


will show that the Ladinos have monopolized 
for themselves the principal political statuses 
and patterns of the community together with 
the instruments of force which pertain to them— 
control of the military and the police and of 
firearms. This is the technique of conquerors 
almost everywhere and the Ladinos have in- 
herited these patterns from the Spanish. Anxiety 
is an acquired drive based upon anticipation of 
specific }»unishments, and customs may of course 
be based upon their ability to lower this drive 
or to avoid its rise. The development of “govern- 
ment anxiety” (fear of punishment if certain 
prescribed lines of conduct are not followed) 
is apparently present in all communities which 
have constituted political authorities backed up 
by the use of force. Thus there is some anxiety 
of this type among the Ladinos in Jilotepeque. 
Nevertheless, the distribution of punishments is 
unequal as between the two groups. Even now 
the Indians are more heavily punished for in- 
fractions of the political and other patterns than 
are Ladinos, and the weight of such punishments 
was, according to all the evidence, much heavier 
in the past. 

The result is the development in the Indians 
of a certain anxiety with respect to Ladinos, 
which together with direct punishment itself 
inhibits the development of certain Ladino customs 
in the Indian group. This anxiety tends to 
generalize from Ladino political officials to all 
Ladinos. Indian boys and girls, for example, 
have not adopted basketball, because they are 
kicked off the court bodily when they venture to 
participate in a game. A few such punishments 
when the individual is young are sufficient to 
establish an anxiety drive which will motivate 
him to avoid participation in any Ladino customs 
which may involve punishment for an Indian. 
Thus, no adult Indian ventures to dance at the 
occasional couple-dances organized by the Ladino 
group; no Indian dares to walk into the pool 
parlor, pay his fee, and acquire skill in this game; 
no Indian attempts to order a Ladino around 
or even to talk to one without the practice of 
certain customs of respect. Pain and anxiety, 
then, serve as inhibitors of acculturation. The 
ability of the Ladinos to arouse these drives 
forms the basis of certain differential distributions 
of privilege within the community although it 
should be made clear that this factor applies to 
certain customs, not to all. 
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For example, the ownership of land and domestic 
animals is rewarding to Indians as well as Ladinos; 
yet about 70 percent of the land is owned by 
Ladinos, although an Indian does not have to 
fear punishment if he also becomes a landowner. 
An Indian does not have to feel anxious about 
wearing a suit jacket, yet on one Sunday, of a 
total of 511 Indian men observed at random, only 
24.4 percent were wearing jackets, while of a 
total of 264 Ladinos, 59.9 percent were wearing 


TABLE 2 
INcIpENCE oF CLoTHInG Types WorN By INDIAN 
WoMEN AND GIRLS 
Based on Random Observations for Three Separate 
Days During August and September, 1942 
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Wearing Indian costume......... 507 | 45.1 
Wearing one-piece cotton dress....| 617 | 54.9 
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not perform it freely. How may we describe 
such conditions? 

Unfortunately we lack the historical data 
necessary to describe in detail the way in which 
the present unequal distribution of land came 
about, but we can interpret the present. distri- 
bution as one of the socio-cultural conditions 
affecting acculturation or transfer of customs 
in Jilotepeque in these days. With the relation 
between the supply of land and the size of the 
Indian population as it is, a goodly proportion 


TABLE 3 
INCIDENCE OF FOOTWEAR OF LADINO AND 
INDIAN MALES 


Based on Random Observations for Three Separate 
Days During August and September, 1942 
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TABLE 4 
INCIDENCE OF JACKETS OF LADINO AND INDIAN MEN 


Based on Random Observations on One Day (Sunday) 
in September, 1942 
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Total of subjects age over 14........ 1417 |100.0 
Wearing Indian costume......... 1085 | 76.5 
Wearing one-piece cotton dress....}| 332 | 23.5 





jackets. (Table 4) These tabulated counts confirm 
other observations. There are, in other words, 
certain common customs which can be properly 
included within the culture of both groups and 
in the practice of which both are trained; yet 
participation is unequally divided in favor of 
the Ladino. We may say in these cases that 
the custom in question has been adequately 
presented to the Indians, its performance satisfies 
desires of the Indians, the custom is acquired by 
the Indians and not extinguished by competing 
customs aiming to avoid punishment, but that 
conditions are so arranged that the Indians do 





Total subjects observed. .... 264 |100.0} 511 {100.0 
Wearing jackets............ 106 | 40.1) 125 | 24.4 
Not wearing jackets........| 158 | 59.9) 386 | 75.6 

















of the Indians are, under these conditions, unable 
to practice the complex of customs summed up 
in the status of land owner. Most Indians in the 
community have learned these customs symbol- 
ically, but have been unable to practice them 
actionally. Thus there is no lack of fantasying 
along culturally patterned lines about what one 
would do if he did own a milpa (corn patch), 
how he would manage the cultivation and the 
labor, the ways in which he would dispose of the 
product, etc., but actional customs cannot be 
performed by such Indians, because an essential 
prerequisite, namely, the acquisition of land 
itself, cannot be performed. On the level of 
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habit-formation we are familiar with the principle 
that any configuration of conditions which renders 
an otherwise correct response unperformable 
diminishes the strength of the habit in which the 
response is involved. On the cultural level we 
say that any organization of conditions which 
diminishes the opportunity for the practice of 
action customs will militate against the dissemina- 
tion of such customs. It thus appears that the 
complex known as land owning has been accepted 
by Indian culture in its symbolic aspects, but full 
performance of its actional patterns is inhibited. 

Among the Indians, subsistence drives and 
money drives are strong motivators for the land 
. owning complex. Since the latter is unperformable 
for many Indians, they have been forced to adopt 
certain other customs to satisfy these drives, 
even though partially or not so well. The Indian 
may become either a farm laborer or a share- 
cropper working for a Ladino. The plentiful 
supply of Indian labor, among other factors, has 
permitted the fixing of certain cultural conditions 
of reward for such activities. For farm labor 
the standard rate of pay is 10 cents per day, plus 
one meal. This, at local prices, is barely sufficient 
to pay for food and shelter for a man with @ family. 
The reward for farm labor is essentially the same 
for a man who works land on shares. The mone- 
tary reward of these customs, therefore, is not 
sufficient to lower completely the money drive, 
even in the modest form in which it exists among 
the Indians, and the other drives associated with 
it. 

Still other customary activities must be prac- 
ticed to satisfy these drives. It is largely for this 
reason that the native “industries” listed in our 
Table 1 are so energetically practiced and so 
firmly retained in the Indian culture. The goods 
made are sold for money, and individuals of both 
sexes and all ages work steadily at these crafts 
when not occupied with agricultural or household 
tasks. Men sitting about the house are almost 
always braiding straw hats. Women are con- 
stantly at work making pottery in moments 
spared from household duties. The famous 
decorated water jars of Jilotepeque, for example, 
have a good deal of artistic interest, but the Indian 
woman is not primarily motivated by the aesthetic 
effect. She sends the husband or son out “on the 
road” about once a month, with a huge carrying 
rack ioaded with pots on his back, to walk to 
San Salvador to sell them. The supply of pots 
is so great in Jilotepeque and its region that they 
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bring only two or three cents apiece, whereas 
a single specimen may bring 10 or even 15 cents in 
the neighboring country. A man usually comes 
back from one of these trips with one or two dollars. 
Other native products are similarly manufactured 
and peddled, and both the manufacturing and the 
peddling customs have flourished among the 
Indians, goaded on by their need for cash. There 
is no conflict between these customs and Ladino 
customs; in fact the Ladinos buy and use some 
of the items of Indian manufacture, such as pot- 
tery products, water filters, grinding stones, etc., 
and thus reward the Indians for continuing to 
practice their crafts. 

It might be remarked that the desire for reward 
(money) is so strong among the Indians that the 
incessant practice of the craft activities leaves 
little time for them to develop either the symbolic 
concepts or the actional customs of “leisure time” 
and “boredom” as defined in Ladino culture, 
even if punishment and anxiety were not involved. 

Not even all of these activities (labor and crafts) 
produce monetary rewards for the Indians in 
quantities which are available to Ladinos from 
certain customs which are reserved for them alone: 
paid political jobs, professional positions, store- 
keeping, etc., in addition to their undue share 
of the land owning. As regards suit jackets, 
then, many a man lacks the funds to buy and wear 
one of these items, even when attired in his Sunday 
best. The cultural desire is established among the 
Indians—they are “sold” on the idea that a jacket 
is a desirable article of apparel—but a complex 
of socio-cultural conditions inhibits the full prac- 
tice of the customs necessary to satisfy the desire. 

A somewhat different concatenation of factors, . 
also involving money, is involved in the Indian 
woman’s costume. The original Indian pattern 
apparently required no clothing for the woman 
above the waist. At the present time Indian 
women working in the privacy of their own houses 
and in secluded washing places along the river 
wear nothing above the waist. However, Ladino 
law and regulations, enforced by punishments, 
have decreed that women be covered from neck 
to calf when appearing in public. Thus an anxiety 


has been created which must be relieved by the 
practice of some custom of clothing. Two alter- 
natives are now present in the Indian culture: 
the one-piece cotton dress and the vestido. The 
cotton dress has the advantage that it costs only 
one to two dollars in comparison with fifteen to 
twenty dollars for a vestido. 


Either one will 
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lower the anxiety associated with public nakedness, 
but only the vestido also tends to satisfy certain 
other drives associated with status and attraction 
of the opposite sex. Indian swains regard with 
favor marriageable girls possessing vesiidos, not 
those in cotton dresses. Married women without 
vestidos suffer from social disparagements (punish- 
ments) of various kinds meted out by other Indian 
women and their husbands. Thus it is that the 
cotton dress is a mere utility garment, adopted 
as an alternative on account of its lower cost. 
This also explains why preadolescent girls, to 
whom marriage and full social status considerations 
do not fully apply, are garbed in cotton dresses 
more frequently than adult women. The jacket 
is a custom of high desirability which Indian men 
cannot fully adopt because of lack of funds; the 
cotton dress is a custom of comparatively low 
desirability which is grudgingly adopted, again 
for lack of funds. 


SUMMARY 


A more complete analysis of many other customs 
in Jilotepeque could be carried on for several 
hundred pages. Enough has perhaps been said 
to suggest how, on the basis of dynamic psycho- 
social principles, we may begin to understand how 
two groups of people can live side by side in the 
same community for centuries without achieving 
cultural amalgamation. Unless the conditions 
of the learning and performance of customs in 
this community are significantly changed, this 
situation will persist indefinitely. We also begin 
to arrive at a firm basis for a “functionalist” view 
in cultural studies, when we consider the manner 
in which a configuration of stimuli may evoke a 
cultural response or several of them; how various 
drives may unite in motivating a single custom; 


how a number of customary responses may be 
interrelated through their abilities to satisfy a 
single group of motivations; how the rewarding 
of one drive will often provide the stimulus for 
the performance of a following custom; and so on. 

We have described a Guatemalan community 
inhabited by two social groups, each in possession 
of a distinct culture. Although the customs of 
the two cultures dovetail and overlap at certain 
points with cooperative effect, the discreteness of 
the two configurations has been maintained. We 
have directed attention to the question: Why 
has the Indian culture not absorbed more Ladino 
elements? We have attempted, by a brief con- 
sideration of certain customs, to illustrate in a 
preliminary way the following factors which seem 
to have inhibited Indian acculturation: (1) in- 
adequate stimulus value of certain Ladino patterns; 
(2) persistence of certain cultural (acquired) 
drives among the Indians which Ladino customs 
are not adjusted to reward; (3) direct punishment 
inflicted on Indians who attempt to practice certain 
Ladino customs; (4) the development of anxiety 
on the part of Indians toward Ladinos and certain 
of their patterns; (5) arrangement of socio-cultural 
conditions which render the performance of specific 
Ladino customs impossible by Indians; (6) failure 
of certain Ladino customs to reward specific Indian 
drives (cf. No. 2). 

If this type of formulation is correct and if it 
were carried out in detail, it would presumably 
be possible to predict the changes in conditions 
necessary to effect full acculturation of Indians 
or of Ladinos, or whatever other goal might be 
considered desirable. On the basis of such analysis, 
cultural “planning” or “engineering” might well 
be possible, not only in theory, but also in prac- 
tice. 


NATIONAL BUREAU OF ECONOMIC RESEARCH 


The Directors of the National Bureau of Economic Research announced on October 
10 the resignation of Dr. Wesley C. Mitchell as Director of Research after twenty-five 
years of service in which the policies and practices of the National Bureau were devel- 
oped. They also announced the election of Dr. Arthur F. Burns, Professor of Eco- 
nomics, Columbia University, as Director of Research effective October 10, 1945 to 
succeed Dr. Mitchell. Dr. Mitchell will continue as a member of the research staff. 

Dr. Burns has been a member of the research staff of the National Bureau since 1930. 
Prior to joining the faculty of Columbia University he taught at Rutgers University. 
He is author of Production Trends in the United States Since 1870, published by the 
National Bureau in 1934, and is co-author with Dr. Mitchell of Measuring Business 
Cycles, a volume now in press and scheduled for publication early in 1946. 
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AMERICAN MASTERS AND CONTEMPORARY SOCIOLOGY 


I. Witit1am GRAHAM SUMNER 


DONALD W. CALHOUN 
Chicago, Illinois 


HEN William Graham Sumner died 

in 1910, he left behind him a 700-page 
documentation of human folkways, a 
multitude of essays on the economic, political, 
and social issues of his time, and fifty-two drawers 
and boxes of notes, averaging some three thousand 
sheets to the receptacle.' His monograph on the 
Folkways had represented a detour on the road to 
a complete systematization of his findings, but 
death made it the last of his major works. Only 
with the publication in 1927 of the Sumner-Keller 
opus, the four-volume Science of Society, did his 
work approach a final integration. Even here, 
the dual character of authorship raised problems 
which make ultimately impossible any effort—if 
indeed the effort be sociologically necessary—at 
evaluation of a total contribution which may be 
considered Sumner’s, and Sumner’s alone. It is 
our purpose, however, to analyze as far as possible 
Sumner’s complete system as found in his own 
works and in the work which he did not live to 
complete, in the light of its relationship to con- 
temporary sociology and contemporary society. 
The relationship of The Science of Society to 
Sumner’s sociological system requires special 
preliminary consideration. It seems best to 
assume that the work is essentially an amplification 
of that begun by Sumner in Folkways and in his 
essays, and that its major conclusions would have 
been accepted by him. In so doing we are in 
agreement with probably the two most important 
analyses of Sumner’s work to be published since 
the appearance of The Science of Society. Hofstad- 
ter, in an article which may be accepted as a defini- 
tive treatment of Sumner’s Social Darwinism, 
states that “the fidelity of the work [Science of 
Society] to Sumner’s major conceptions is such 
that I have not hesitated to use it as a source.’” 
Charles H. Page, whose treatment of Sumner’s 
conception of class may likewise be considered 


1Maurice R. Davie (ed.), Sumner Today (New 
Haven, 1940), p. xxiv. 

2 Richard Hofstadter, “William Graham Sumner, 
Social Darwinist,” New England Quarterly (September 
1941), p. 461, n. 


definitive in that field,* assumes that the Sumner- 
Keller book is, to all intents and purposes, an 
extension of Sumner’s system. 

Save for one point, Keller himself also seems to 
consider the joint volumes an accurate representa- 
tion of Sumner’s sociological views. His only 
doubts center around the treatment in The Science 
of Society of the evolutionary concept. Keller 
says: “I...have made explicit and emphatic 
the conception of evolution in the mores—an 
idea implicitly recognized in Sumner’s writings 
but explicitly denied by him. It is my opinion 
that he had confused evolution and progress, and 
would certainly have come to subscribe to the view 
here taken as to the paramount and vital matter 
of adjustment of mores and institutions to societal 
life-conditions.”* Earlier, in reviewing Folkways, 
Keller had stated that “the treatment of the ‘mores’ 
by Professor Sumner...is a treatment which 
constitutes a distinct and characteristic amplifica- 
tion of the evolutionary theory,”® and describes 
this statement as “a characterization with which 
Professor Sumner seemed to be pleased.”® On 
this point, Starr states that “in Charles Darwin 
he [Sumner] found the spirit and method which 
appealed to him most strongly,”’ and Chamber- 
lain maintains that “Sumner can... be credited 
with adapting the Darwinian scientific method 
to the study of human society.”* Barnes and 
Becker speak of “an evolutionary viewpoint of 
social life and development” as one of the “dom- 
inant features of Sumner’s sociological thought.”’® 


* Charles Hunt Page, Class and American Sociology 
(New York, 1940). 

4W. G. Sumner and A. G. Keller, The Science of 
Sociely (New Haven, 1927), p. xxv. 

5A. G. Keller, “Appreciation,” Nation (April 21, 
1910), p. 398. 

6 Ibid. 

7 Harris E. Starr, “William Graham Sumner: Soci- 
ologist,”’ Journal of Social Forces (May 1925), p. 625. 

8 John Chamberlain, “Sumner’s ‘Folkways,’” New 
Republic (May 31, 1939), p. 94. 

®H. E. Barnes and Howard Becker, Social Thought 
from Lore to Science (New York, 1938), v. ii, p. 957. 
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In evaluating Sumner’s total contribution to 
the science of society, we shall follow these other 
commentators in treating The Science of Society 
as a source fundamentally parallel to Folkways 
and the essays. By way of beginning our ex- 
ploration, we shall investigate Sumner’s general 
frame of reference and position in the sociological 
galaxy. From there we shall move to consid- 
eration of his view of the social process, with 
special attention to his interpretation of the 
respective roles of struggle and cooperation, his 
analysis of the determining factors behind his- 
torical change, and his views on the roles of the 
social planner, the social reformer, and the social 
revolutionist. We shall, finally, investigate the 
relationship of Sumner’s system to the problem of 
social values. 


I. BASIC CONCEPTS 


The pervasiveness of Sumner’s influence upon 
sociology and anthropology is matched by the 
paucity of explicit attention given him by those 
who, perhaps more often than not unconsciously, 
have embodied elements of his work in their own. 
The American Anthropologist, from 1888 to date, 
devotes only a single article to Sumner, and that 
an obituary. There is also an article on the 
folkways, but the index to the Anthropologist 
does not contain a single reference to the mores, 
To the general public Sumner has been almost 
unknown. John Chamberlain, in one of ten 
articles on “Books That Changed Our Minds,” 
comments that “if Franklin D. Roosevelt had 
not misappropriated one of Sumner’s titles in his 
‘forgotten man’ speech, Sumner would today be 
the Forgotten Man.”!! 

The sociologists, who have tended to claim 
Sumner in spite of his marked ethnographic bias, 
have been more generous, as have a few publicists 
like Chamberlain. From left wing to right, 
these commentators reach a certain consensus 
on the fact that Sumner’s contribution, even if 
not always to their liking, was a significant one. 
Horace Kallen describes Sumner as “the only 
realist among our sociologists who ever set his 
observations down on paper.”! Giddings con- 
tends that the value of Folkways “has never 
been questioned, and it will stand as an enduring 


10 A. G. Keller, “William Graham Sumner,” American 
Anthropologist (Jan.-Mar. 1910). 

1% Chamberlain, op cit., p. 93. 

2 Page, op. cit., p. 73, n. 


part of the science of society.”!* Chamberlain 
makes the claim that “he practically created the 
science of sociology on these shores.’ Although 
Thomas Beer in The Mauve Decade described 
Sumner’s fruitful ideas as fossils “hidden around 
the bulk of a clumsy oratorical protasis,’"® Vincent 
in reviewing Folkways at the time of its publi- 
cation commented that “probably no social theor- 
izing of recent times is so free from technical 
language.”!® Vincent further remarked that 
“‘mores’ seems likely to...symbolize Sumner 
as ‘imitation’ suggests Tarde and Baldwin, or as 
‘consciousness of kind’ epitomizes Giddings.” 
Moving to the left, we find Barnes saying of 
Folkways that “it is unsurpassed as a sociological 
monograph in any language, and...has made 
the sociological treatment of ‘usages, manners, 
customs, mores, and morals’ practically a com- 
pleted task.”?” Bernhard Stern expresses concern 
over Sumner’s “stark, drastic Social Darwinian 
philosophy unrelieved by any concession to human- 
itarian sentiments, which he ridiculed.”!® 

What were the contributions which gave Sum- 
ner’s work “a pervasive, even if unnoticed, cam- 
phor-ball effect upon the intellectual atmosphere 
of our times”?!® The fundamental points at 
which Sumner gave direction in an important 
way to the sciences of sociology and anthropology 
may be summarized under four main heads. 
First, the original and well-nigh cosmic sweep 
of his investigations provided a wealth of working 
material for the science of man. Second, he 
possessed the sociological viewpoint, to a very 
large extent, in the native sense of the concept. 
Third, he took a long step toward divorcing the 
study of society from value judgments conceived 
in terms of the observer’s mores. Fourth, he 
gave direction to the behavioristic treatment of 
sociological data. 

Theory completely aside, Sumner’s general 
contribution would be significant by virtue of the 


13 F, H. Giddings, review of William Graham Sumner, 
by H. E. Starr, Nation (Dec. 9, 1925), p. 670. 

44 Chamberlain, op. cit., p. 93. 

% Tbid. 

1G. E. Vincent, review of Folkways, by W. G. 
Sumner, American Journal of Sociology (Nov. 1907), 
p. 419. 

17 H. E. Barnes, ““Two Representative Contributions 
to Political Theory,” American Journal of Sociology 
(July 1919), p. 6. 

18 Page, op. cit., p. 73, n. 

19 Chamberlain, op. cit., p. 94. 
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mere mass and diversity of data which he accum- 
ulated. Keller has said that “we used to believe 
that if Spencer had had such a collection of ma- 
terials [as Sumner’s}, the ‘Principles of Sociology’ 
would have been more strongly buttressed.’”?° He 
tells of how Sumner, who had previously known 
Hebrew, Latin, Greek, French, and German, 
learned, probably after the age of forty-five, to 
use with facility not only Danish, Swedish, Dutch, 
Spanish, Portuguese, and Italian, but also Russian 
and Polish. With these tools at his command, 
he was able to work far from beaten paths, and 
certainly one of the most significant facts about 
Folkways and The Science of Society is their general, 
sometimes almost exclusive reliance on sources 
new in sociological work. 

Giddings is responsible for the statement that 
Sumner was “perhaps the most consistently 
sociological, if not the greatest of sociologists.”””! 
Sumner was a sociologist, first of all, in the sense 
that he perceived the essential oneness of human 
phenomena, the possibility of subsuming all 
societal data within the framework of certain 
fundamental concepts. Man, as Sumner saw 
him, is very much the same creature wherever 
viewed geographically or historically, possessing 
the same basic interests (hunger, love, ghost fear, 
and vanity), and the same basic physical con- 
ditions of life, and molding his solutions for the 
problems of existence in terms of group habits 
(folkways and mores), which adjust by a process 
of trial and error to the conditions of existence 
and possess, despite their wide diversity, an 
essential similarity in all cultures through all 
history. Therefore any fragmentary study of 
specific cultures or aspects of culture became 
meaningful only as it was integrated into a study 
of all culture. 

The Sumnerian viewpoint was _ sociological 
in a second sense, in that it emphasized the es- 
sential integration of each culture within its 
own framework. The Sumnerian term, “strain 
toward consistency in the mores,” described the 
tendency of all institutions in any given culture 
to assume a pattern of interrelationship which, 
though not a product of any rationality in the 
culture itself, possesses from the viewpoint of 
the observer a unity of object and serves to adapt 
each to the others. Sumner carried this concept 


20 Keller, “Appreciation,” p. 398. 
21F, H. Giddings, Studies in the Theory of Human 
Society (New York, 1922), p. 293. 


of consistency farther by identifying an external 
as well as an internal consistency in the mores. 
Mores and institutions, according to him, are 
adjusted not merely through an inner logic but 
also because the total framework conforms to 
the external conditions of life, of which he felt 
the economic to be the most important. 

The Sumnerian system is also sociological in 
the sense that it embodies, especially in the later 
phases, a concept of the social group as more than 
the sum of its individuals. We find statements 
of this Gestalt point of view in The Science of 
Society, where we are given “a conception of 
society as a unified whole—as a great entity, 
self-maintaining and self-perpetuating, something 
moré and greater than the sum of its parts.”. . . Hu- 
man society ...has a life different from that of 
the individual and not simply aggregated or 
multiplied from the life of the individual. The 
quality of a combination is not the sum of the 
qualities of its components.””* 

Out of his view of the integral character of 
society, Sumner fashioned concepts which have 
contributed in an important way to the study of 
the totality of cultural experience. The familiar 
formulation, “an institution consists of a concept 
and a structure,”’ comes from Sumner’s Folkways.** 
House attributes to Sumner the introduction of 
three important terms into the vocabulary of 
sociology—folkways, mores, and the in-group.* 
One contemporary anthropologist acknowledges 
the debt of his science to Sumner: 


To the anthropologist, group habits or customs are 
commonly known as ‘culture traits’... The sociolo- 
gists, on the other hand, almost universally speak of 
them as ‘folkways.’ General agreement prevails, 
therefore, that the constituent elements of culture... 
are group habits. Only the terms employed are at 
variance.... The term ‘culture trait’ is also used to 
include material objects or artifacts. . . . The acceptance 
of ‘folkway’ by the science of culture would have the 
great advantage of reducing the data of the science to 
a single class of strictly comparable phenomena.”* 





% The Science of Society, p. 2194. 

3 Tbid., p. 2220. 

*“W. G. Sumner, Folkways; A Study of the Sociologi- 
cal Importance of Usages, Manners, Customs, Mores 
and Morals (Boston, 1906), p. 53. 

%*F. N. House, The Range of Social Theory (New 
York, 1929), p. 151. 

26 G. P. Murdock, ““The Science of Culture,” Ameri- 
can Anthropologist (April-June 1932), pp. 204-5. 
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Sumner’s second, and perhaps his most signif- 
icant contribution, was his attempt at stripping 
the study of culture of subjective value-judgments. 
Beer has stated that “he took the one stride that 
separated him from other American sociologists 
of the period: he was able, finally, to assume an 
exterior view of all societies.’””7 Whether Sumner 
himself ever came very close to “an exterior view” 
is doubtful; but the point of view which he theo- 
retically espoused marked a long step forward in 
a day when most students of primitive culture, 
whether theologically-minded or not, possessed 
a fundamentally missionary attitude toward 
cultures not their own. Chamberlain’s evaluation 


is well put: 
. 


Social-science methods have become far more rigor- 
ous and precise since the publication of “Folkways,” 
and the field expedition has replaced Sumner’s reliance 
on the printed word and the traveler’s tale. Yet every 
anthropologist and sociologist “on location” owes a 
debt to Sumner’s attempted “exterior view.’ 


Sumner’s attempt at objectivity centered around 
his selection of subject-matter as well as around 
the development of a non-evaluative point of 
view. He was convinced of the value of ethnog- 
raphy “as the data and to a large extent the 
substance of Sociology.’”*® Although he main- 
tained that any of his generalizations might also 
have been illustrated from contemporary society, 
the following is a representative statement of 
his approach: 


What is most needed in any scientific study of society 
is the austerity of distance and detachment. .. . Judg- 
ment clears rapidly as we pass into spheres of observa- 
tion where the subjective elements can less readily enter. 
One of these spheres is the study of peoples remote in 
place, time, or culture. This means the study of the 
earlier historical and the primitive or non-historical 


peoples.* 


One need only compare Sumner’s own diatribes 
on contemporary problems with his treatment 
of distant cultures to grasp the reality of the 
problem posed. Hofstadter has remarked that 
“for Sumner, the marriage customs of the Wawanga 
and the property relations of the Dyaks were 
always in a separate universe of discourse from the 
like institutions of his own culture.’*! The 


*? Chamberiain, op. cit., p. 93. 

%8 Tbid., p. 94. 

*° Barnes, op. cit., p. 6. 

*® The Science of Society, p. 2187. 
* Hofstadter, op. cit., p. 476. 


difficulty, however, in solving the problem by 
retreat to the primitives lies in the fact that the 
search for cultures so remote that they can be 
viewed with complete detachment is essentially 
a search for societal data so esoteric that they 
have no relevance to the conflicts and: problems 
of contemporary culture. 

Sumner was a foreunner of the modern objectivist 
or behaviorist school in sociology. He had little 
use for philosophy or metaphysics; Vincent remarks 
that “among nearly seven hundred authors cited 
in the book [Folkways], there is hardly one known 
as a philosophical or methodological sociologist.” 
Sumner’s treatment of human nature is illustrative. 
Except in his loose handling of the “instinct” 
of mother-love and his overdrawn picture of 
native sex difference, he seemed to prefer to avoid 
the problem of instinct and original nature en- 
tirely. His ‘four human forces of hunger, love, 
vanity, and ghost fear, were conceived in terms 
of “interests” rather than inborn instincts. In 
this he followed Ratzenhofer and agreed with 
Ratzenhofer’s disciple Small. The “interests” are 
merely useful abstractions drawn from the ob- 
servable similarities in all human behavior, and 
the question of what predispositions individuals 
are “really” born with seems left in abeyance. 

Sumner’s view of the irrational character of 
the societal process was one of the more important 
aspects of his work. ‘There is logic in the folk- 
ways, but never rationality.’”** The mores of 
any culture make a good deal of sense to an ob- 
server from another milieu, but the rationality 
is in the observer, not in those participating in 
the culture. In this treatment, Sumner’s con- 
tributions stand alongside those of Freud and 
Pareto in their minimization of the element of 
rationality in social behavior. Chamberlain, in- 
deed, comments that “the many startling socio- 
logical discoveries attributed to Vilfredo Pareto 
may be found in Sumner in less systematic (and 
some might say less pretentious) form.’’4 

In his treatment of motivation, Sumner was 
generally behavioristic. Motives, like “instincts,” 
he viewed as abstractions created by the ob- 
server, possibly having no existence except as 
concepts employed by him. “Any real science 
of society ...studies what men have actually 


® Vincent, op. cit., p. 415. 

% Folkways, p. 473. 

* John Chamberlain, “‘Social Moralists and Science,” 
Saturday Review of Literature (Mar. 16, 1935), p. 
545. 
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done, not what they may be imagined to have 
thought.”*> The treatment of motivation is 
part and parcel of Sumner’s whole attitude toward 
the data of science. Observable data were his 
subject-matter, and mind-sets, philosophies, rea- 
sons, attitudes, ideas, ideals, and values, he viewed 
as largely irrelevant. His position avoided the 
tendency of the modern subjectivist sociologists, 
such as Maclver and Parsons, to drag in meta- 
physical conceptions of agency which amount 
to a postulation of free will, or set up subjective 
factors as a special class of data because they 
are subjective. On the other hand, Sumner 
inclined toward some of the fallacies committed 
by the extreme objectivists, of treating the un- 
practiced and ideal aspects of culture as epiphenom- 
enal, or rejecting the consideration of subjective 
factors merely because they are subjective. It 
would perhaps be too much to expect that he 
should have achieved, in his period, the kind of 
mature synthesis and integration of subjective 
and objective data approached in contemporary 
sociology from the subjectivist side by W. I. 
Thomas, or from the objectivist side by Lundberg. 


Ii. SOCIAL DARWINISM 


The first important fact about Sumner’s ap- 
proach to the social process is that it adopts 
practically im toto the laissez-faire economics of 
Adam Smith and Harriet Martineau and the 
Social Darwinist sociology of Herbert Spencer. 
Social existence, thus interpreted, is a process 
of constant struggle, men against nature and 
men against men, for the products of nature. 
Inequalities in wealth derive from varying degrees 
of aptitude for the struggle. The poor are simply 
the untalented or the unindustrious who will, 
and should, fall by the way while the fit survive. 
Individuals have free choice and if they fail to 
make the grade it is their own fault. The struggle 
is ordained of God, and in the long run all things 
work together for good if men love God (i.., 
pursue their own self-interest). 

In What Social Classes Owe to Each Other, Sum- 
ner says, “God and Nature have ordained the 
chances and conditions of life on earth once for 
all.”* In his Selected Essays, we hear that “the 
law of the survival of the fittest was not made 
by man and cannot be abrogated by man. We can 
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only, by interfering with it, produce the survival 
of the unfittest.”*7 Of this type of assertion 
Hofstadter has fittingly commented that “like 
some latter-day Calvin, he came to preach the 
predestination of the social order and the sal- 
vation of the economically elect through the 
survival of the fittest.”** The statement em- 
phasizes two facets of Sumner’s Social Darwinism. 
In the first place, the class struggle and the re- 
sultant inequality of classes are rooted in Nature 
and cannot be modified or avoided. In the 
second place, the struggle is not only inevitable 
but beneficial. It is essential that the “fit” 
survive and dominate in order to insure the well- 
being of society. This view of the beneficent 
necessity of the struggle is illustrated when Sumner 
speaks of “that conflict and competition without 
which there can be no selection resulting in the 
survival of the fitter.’*® Sumner viewed the 
pursuit of self-interest as identical with service 
to the best interest of society. ‘There is good 
reason,” he said, “for believing that, in the long 
run, masses of men following their interests will 
work out a rejection of the less expedient in favor 
of the more.’’*° 

The question of the social beneficence of the 
struggle for existence rests in part, at least, upon 
the contention that the “fit” survive. It might 
well be, of course, that the “survival of the fit- 
test’”’ meant no more than that “those who survive, 
survive.” As Victor Hugo said, in a sewer, the 
sewer rats rule. But with Sumner, “fitness” 
is identical with personal merit, and “unfitness” 
is equated with vice. ‘The strong and the weak 
are terms which admit of no definition unless 
they are made equivalent to the industrious and 
the idle, the frugal and the unfrugal.’”“! This 
is unequivocal. The classes rise to the top and 
dominate the masses because of personal virtue 
or personal ability. “Capital is essentially a 
result of human foresight, however unconsciously 
manifested, and it is rendered possible by constant 
renunciation of the present in favor of the fu- 
ture. .. .All the achievements of the plutocrats 
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which are denounced prove that they are men of 
transcendant ability, more powerful than thousands 
of other men put together simply by force of 
brains.” Sumner does not stop to argue the 
moot question of whether brains are necessarily 
correlated with social usefulness. 

It is hard to reconcile Sumner’s identification 
of “strength” with virtue, foresight, and social 
merit, and his more ethnographic theorizing 
which drew heavily upon Gumplowicz and was 
capable of such statements as that “all existing 
property is based ultimately upon the militaristic 
régime of conquest and contest and must return 
in the last analysis to the guarantee of force.” 
Sumner aiso said, in Folkways, that “the historical 
or selected classes are those which, in history, 
have controlled the activities and policies of 
generations. Merit and societal value, according 
to the standards of their time, have entered into 
their status only slightly and incidentally.” 
Historically, if Sumner’s own theory of class 
origins is not enough, a work like Franz Oppen- 
heimer’s The State demonstrates both empirically 
and theoretically that inequalities in wealth have 
arisen not chiefly through economic methods 
(more diligent application of effort), but through 
political methods (force, violence, fraud, and 
domination). For Sumner’s own time, a work 
like Gustavus Myers’ History of the Great American 
Fortunes would more than adequately refute 
Sumner’s @ priori claim that the inequalities in 
wealth represented by the fortunes of the Astors, 
the Harrimans, the Rockefellers, the Woolworths, 
or the Dukes, were accumulated purely or in 
large part through the application of such economic 
virtues as self-denial, industry, thrift, and foresight. 

Sumner is no more effective in identifying vice 
with the lower class than he is in identifying 
virtue with the upper. “At present, poverty is 
correlated with ignorance, vice, and misfortune 
(italics mine).’** Although Sumner’s hypoth- 
esis is still echoed today by those who condemn 
social legislation and relief methods as taking 
from the deserving—they and not the indigent were 
Sumner’s “forgotten men’—to support the shift- 
less, such facts as are available do not bear out 
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his thesis that “unfitness to survive” in the 
economic struggle is in all cases a direct result 
of unwillingness to work, inability to work, or 
lack of foresight. Perhaps the most pertinent 
testimony on this entire subject is a 1935 survey 
by the conservative Fortune magazine, - which 
demonstrated that of WPA workers sampled, 67 
percent had held jobs for five or more years con- 
tinuously before the depression, 33 percent had 
held jobs continuously for twenty or more years 
before unemployment, and that 45 percent of 
the workers who had been on WPA up to that 
time had been re-employed in private industry.‘” 

The above criticisms are directed toward ex- 
amining the éxternal validity of Sumner’s Social 
Darwinism. Perhaps more significant, partially 
because not to date so thoroughly analyzed, are 
some of the iniernal difficulties in his system 
of laissez faire. It is important, for instance, 
that the struggle for existence, as found in Sumner’s 
picture of society, is a twofold struggle. There 
is on the one hand the struggle of man against 
the forces of Nature, and on the other hand the 
struggle of man against man. Sumner attempted 
to identify the struggle of classes for dominance 
with the purely natural struggle, and disengage 
it from implications of a dog-eat-dog interpretation 
of men’s relation to eachother. ‘Thus the struggle 
is like a whippet race: if one hound approaches 
the mechanical hare of pecuniary success, he 
sets up no barrier to a similar movement by the 
others.’’*® 

But Sumner’s distinctions were hazy. As 
Hofstadter has pointed out, “the terms of the 
analogy between human existence and the struggle 
of animals seemed to require that men be regarded 
as struggling against each other, as members of 
the same species. While Sumner was trying to 
utilize the analogy, he resisted this conclusion.’’49 
Sumner’s lack of clarity in defining the struggle 
itself contributes to the absence of clarity in his 
interpretation of the results of the struggle. We 
have already noted his statement that poverty 
may be the result of misfortune, as well as of vice 
orignorance. It is further true that while “certain 
ills belong to the hardships of human life..., 
certain other ills are due to the malice of men, 
and to the imperfections or errors of civil insti- 
tutions.”®° But in practice, Sumner said very 
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little about this latter kind of ills, and tended to 
treat most of the evils which fell upon the masses 
as evidences of “unfitness” for the natural struggle. 
Perhaps this was because, once granted the Social 
Darwinist hypothesis, the social struggle for exist- 
ence does become, as Hofstadter suggests, in- 
distinguishable fron. the natural struggle, and 
their respective results therefore equally indis- 
tinguishable. 

Further aspects of Sumner’s theory throw light 
on the illuminating fact that even he himself did 
not in concrete cases identify survival in the purely 
natural struggle with social fitness. The economic 
struggle for existence, which Sumner claims to 
be natural, is not really natural at all. Sumner 
says, certainly with no disapproval, “It is now the 
man of the highest training and not the man of 
the heaviest fist who gains the highest reward.’ 
Evidently, then, some sort of artificial restraint 
has robbed the man of the heaviest fist of his 
right to survive. There are some holds barred. 
These restrictions Sumner approves. But if the 
reign of natural law is to prevail, why? 

Furthermore, it appears that the struggle for 
existence is also to be limited by lessening the 
impact of flood, drought, poor seasons, and other 
disasters which weigh more heavily upon the 
middle class than upon the wealthy. Sumner 
accepted the Jeffersonian dictum that “that govern- 
ment is best which governs least.” But he held 
it a legitimate function of the state to contribute 
that minimum of regulation necessary to prevent 
the impact of “the hardships and calamities which 
are strictly social [i.e., non-economic]... such 
as come from disorder, violence, insecurity, covet- 
ousness, envy, etc.”°? For the state to do more 
is to tax the deserving, in one way or another, 
to support the undeserving. On the other hand, 
if the state does less, society will likewise suffer. 
“Tt is the tendency of all social burdens to crush 
out the middle class and to force the society into 
an organization of only two classes, one at each 
social extreme.... The state has for its function 
to... [preserve] the broad, strong middle classes, 
from which alone any important contribution 
can be drawn.’ 

It would appear that to thus assign to the state 
the power to mediate in the interest of the middle 
class is somewhat arbitrary and certainly a modi- 
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fication of the theory of survival of the fittest. 
In fact, it would hardly seem that a publicist who 
desired to establish rules of the game in the interest 
of the middle class could have a very legitimate 
objection if another publicist wished to set up 
his own special rules in the interest of, say, the 
proletariat. It is quite apparent, however, what 
Sumner was driving at. As John Milton said, 
only the middle class can maintain virtue. As 
Sumner himself said, the tendency of competition 
under capitalism is to crush out the middle class— 
the class caught between “Jacobinism, communism 
and social democracy ...on one side, and plutoc- 
racy on the other.” But the middle class, 
represented by the Forgotten Man, must be pre- 
served. 

Thus Sumner’s Social Darwinism, in the final 
analysis, boomeranged. He accepted the class 
struggle and was led, like Marx, to see the ultimate 
result of the struggle as a division of society into 
two classes through the liquidation of the middle 
class. But he could not tolerate this conclusion. 
Ultimately his Social Darwinism was mellowed 
by his desire to prevent this catastrophe, though 
perhaps his whole system never came so close to 
Kropotkin as did one statement: 


It is legitimate to think of Nature as a hard mistress 
against whom we are maintaining the struggle for 
existence. All our science and art are victories over 
her, but when we quarrel amongst ourselves we lose the 
fruits of our victory just as certainly as we should if 
she were a human opponent. 


III. ECONOMIC DETERMINISM 


One of the most pervasive elements in Sumner’s 
sociology, and one most ignored by critics of his 
work, is his thoroughgoing and almost unqualified 
economic determinism. It is difficult to under- 
stand why this prominent phase of his social 
analysis has been almost completely unmentioned 
in critiques of Sumner’s work. Barnes and Becker 
do refer in passing to Sumner’s “rigid economic 
determinism,”*’ and Page, in Class and American 
Sociology, speaks of Sumner’s economic inter- 
pretation of history, but the subject is almost never 
referred to elsewhere. In view of the fact that 
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The Science of Society ramifies rather than modifying 
the emphasis upon economic factors found in 
Sumner’s essays and in Folkways, attention to 
this phase of his theory seems long overdue. 

The similarity of Sumner’s analysis at this 
point to Marx’ is strikingly illustrated if we jux- 
tapose two passages by these two men: 

The stage of the industrial development existing at 
any time, and the rate of advance in its development, 
are the absolutely controlling social facts. ... The 
industrial organization controls the conditions of our 
existence, sets the limits of our social activity, regulates 
the bonds of our social relations, suggests our life- 
philosophy, molds our inherited political institutions, 
and reforms the oldest and toughest customs, like mar- 
riage and property.®* 


In the social production which men carry on they 
enter into definite relations which are indispensable and 
independent of their will; these relations of production 
correspond to a definite stage of development of the 
material powers of production. The sum total of these 
relations of production constitutes the economic struc- 
ture of society—the real foundation, on which rise legal 
and political forms of social consciousness. The mode 
of production in materia] life determines the general 
character of the social, political, and spiritual processes 
of life. It is not the consciousness of men that deter- 
mines their existence, but on the contrary their social 
existence determines their consciousness.®° 


The first statement of the general proposition 
is from Sumner; the second, from Marx. If any- 
thing, Sumner’s seems the more uncompromising 
statement. 

Sumner’s view of the role of the economic factor 
is stated in equally unequivocal terms in Folkways, 
in a criticism of a work by the German scholar 
Rudeck, who complained that “our age presents 
us the incredible spectacle that the dependence 
of the higher social culture on the economic de- 
velopment is not only clearly recognized by social 
science, but is proclaimed as an ideal.” Sumner 
retorts: “Social science does not proclaim this 
as an ideal. It does not deal in ideals. It accepts 
the dependence of culture on economic development 
as a fact.”’° 

Sumner’s general principle, thus stated, is elab- 
orated in his treatment of specific institutions, 
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a few of which we shall select by way of illustration. 
For example, “marriage and _ self-maintenance 
are so vitally allied that the former looks like 
a special case of the latter.".... It is the variations 
in life-conditions, chiefly economic, which made 
and slowly modify the marriage-institution, pro- 
ducing the innumerable varieties which are en- 
countered along the course of its evolution.”™ 
Sumner therefore treats marriage as fundamentally 
a maintenance institution, and only secondarily 
as a sex institution; sex needs alone would never 
have produced it. Marriage has been throughout 
history, according to this view, essentially an 
economic arrangement, and only in the higher 
stages of culture has it become partially divorced 
from its economic base and achieved a conjugal, pa- 
rental, emotional or ethical raison d’etre of its own. 

The property character of the marriage relation 
is illustrated, Sumner demonstrated, in the role 
of the wife and children, and in the relationship 
of the family monopoly to the general property 
monopoly, “The fact is that an investment in 
wives was as natural and obvious an expedient 
in living as one in cattle; what was bought was 
labor-force and reproductive capacity.” If the 
wife, in early society, did not prove to be a good 
worker and bearer of children, the husband felt a 
just grievance. Though affection for children, 
like marital affection, appears in rudimentary 
form at all stages, in general children are desired 
first for economic reasons, second for religious ones. 
(The converse exists in the modern character of 
the child as liability rather than asset). There- 
fore, like all property relationships, “pair marriage 
is monopolistic.... It is interwoven with capi- 
tal.... As the cost of a family increases, the 
connection between family and capital becomes 
more vital.”** For this reason, Sumner regarded 
the monogamous family as the strongest single 
barrier against socialism. 

As for marriage forms, economic factors are 
largely determinative. Polyandry existed chiefly 
where the struggle for existence was hard, or where 
property was not divided. “Polyandry passed 
over into polygyny when sufficient property was 
at command.”® Family dominance is largely, 
according to Sumner’s view, a result of economic 
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conditions. The mother-family changed to the 
father-family only when the life-conditions were 
altered. “When the economic situation became 
more complicated and intense, it called for man’s 
direction because it demanded intenser organi- 
zation.”** The mother-family, in which man was 
only intermittently present, was poorly adapted 
to such organization, while the father-family, 
where the man was uninterruptedly on hand, 
allowed concentration of all the male’s interests 
on the scene of economic production. So with the 
monogamous family. There was much to be said, 
Sumner felt, for Morgan’s view that the individual 
family was not a strong enough organization to 
face the life struggle until the productive organi- 
zation and political system had reached a relatively 
high stage of development. Thus the pair-family 
is essentially a modern phenomenon, and so par- 
ticularly are the sentiments of conjugal affection 
and romantic love, which are at heart products 
of the middle class. ‘‘Pair-marriage . . . has swept 
all other forms away. It is the system of the 
urban-middle-capitalist class... It must be 
expected that when the economic facts which 
now favor the lower middle classes pass away and 
new conditions arise the marriage mores will 
change again.’’®” 

Sumner’s conception of the nature of ideals, 
philosophies, principles, and standards of taste 
is essentially an economic interpretation. 
“Changes in history are primarily due to changes 
in life conditions. Then the folkways change. 
Then new philosophies and ethical rules are 
invented to try to justify the new ways.”® 
He used the American and French revolutions 
as examples of the way in which new principles 
develop. New economic classes had won economic 
power, and desired political recognition. To 
get recognition they had to invent some “great 
principles” in order to rationalize their revolt 
against the old order. The revolutionary prin- 
ciples were subsequently used for a variety of 
political ends, until they got in the way of other 
purposes which they could no longer serve, and 
were discarded. “That is the way in which 
all ‘great principles’ are produced. They are 
always made for an exigency.’’®® 
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Humanitarianism, democracy, and the doctrine 
of “natural rights” Sumner saw as the products 
of economic surplus and a deficit of human beings, 
essentially transitory phenomena. The theory 
of rights and of the value of the individual, or 
such practices as the care of the useless aged, 
could develop only when men had been freed 
from the constant menace of economic failure 
and had acquired some surplus against a rainy 
day. Democracy, of which Sumner was critical, 
“is only a phase of the all-compelling movement 
fof industrialism]. If you have an abundance 
of land and few men to share it, the men will 
all be equal.’7°... The orators and constitution- 
makers do not make democracy. They are 
made by it.””! The commercial and industrial 
revolutions placed men in demand and gave the 
individual power and meaning. But even his 
rights and civil liberties are largely devices of 
the property-owning middle-class, which “flattered 
the masses and obtained their help” in getting 
the state to guarantee civil liberties, which are 
essentially property rights, guaranteeing the 
freedom of capital. 

Sumner’s treatment of obscenity and of fashion 
are two particularly interesting examples of his 
approach. 


It is evident that the notion of obscenity is very 
modern. It is due to the modern development of the 
arts of life and the mode of life under steam and ma- 
chinery. The cheapening and popularization of lux- 
ury have made houses larger, plumbing cheaper, and 
all the apparatus of careful living more accessible to 
all classes. The consequence is that all the opera- 
tions and necessities of life can be carried on with 
greater privacy. . . . Out of this has come the notion 
of what is obscene, as the extreme of indecency and 
impropriety.” 


While it is impossible to go into detail in dis- 
cussing Sumner’s treatment of fashion, his con- 
nection with Veblen is significant. Veblen was 
a student of Sumner’s at Yale, and Chamberlain 
for one feels that the author of Theory of the Leisure 
Class, certainly an economic interpretation of 
custom, was considerably indebted to Sumner’s 
influence. Chamberlain says, “I have in mind 
specifically the Veblen passages on conspicuous 
waste in the field of education. ‘Useless accom- 
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plishments define a closed rank of superior per- 
sons.’”’"7* Page feels that the influence was 
reciprocal, and claims that “Sumner copied Veb- 
len’s language in later years in describing leisure- 
class values.’’”4 

Sumner’s class-theory of the state and of the 
relationship of the state to property derives 
from Gumplowicz rather than Marx, to whom 
he almost never referred. Property, according 
to Sumner’s view, arose through force, and the 
process of consolidating property-relations was 
also the beginning of state-relations. “All politics 
is the struggle of ...classes for power, and all 
history the story of the vicissitudes of this strug- 
gle.””® Even the terminology of such statements 
comes much closer to Marx than to the milder 
“beneficent mediator” theory generally sub- 
scribed to nowadays by social scientists. Yet 
there are elements of both in Sumner’s work. 
Indeed Chamberlain attributes a considerable 
amount of Sumner’s confusion on the practical 
issues of his time to failure to develop an inte- 
grated state-theory. He holds that Sumner, 
while not a Rousseauist in any sense of the word, 
at times employed Rousseauistic terms in defining 
the state and its functions. The statement, 
“the regulation of [the] class-struggle is the internal 
function of government,”’® seems to suggest 
the role of the state as intermediary rather than 
participant in the struggle. At another point 
Sumner avows that “in a well-ordered state it 
is the function of government to repress every 
selfish interest which arises and endeavors to 
encroach upon the rights of others.”7”’ Yet at 
still another time he claims that “the theory of 
the state is that this [controlling] group is to use 
the power for the welfare of all. In practice they 
have always used the power for their own ad- 
vantage. To get control of this power is to win 
the industrial products (wealth) after other people 
have made them, without labor of one’s own.”’78 

Despite these inconsistencies, the evidence 
from Sumner’s own work would seem to indicate 
that he would probably approve the paraphrasing, 
in The Science of Society, of Gumplowicz’s state- 
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theory, which meets with essential agreement in 
that volume: “Every state is a complex of in- 
stitutions which have for their object the rule 
of some over others; and, furthermore, of a mi- 
nority over a majority. This is the sole, correct, 
and universal definition which fits all forms of 
the state.’’”® 

At the risk of advancing material which should 
come in the following section, we should note 
that the most important implication of Sumner’s 
economic interpretation of history, as of any 
similar interpretation, is its relationship to the 
field of applied sociology. According to Sumner, 
it is generally unfruitful if not futile in social 
engineering to operate upon the secondary aspects 
of social organization—the political, religious, 
ideological, and ethical superstructure of society. 
Since the consistency in the configuration of 
mores in any culture derives from the ultimate 
purpose of all mores, the function of self-main- 
tenance, it is idle to attempt to modify the sec- 
ondary institutions without altering the basis 
of all institutions. 


The first task of life is to live®*. .. . That is naturally 
its first interest. A society presents the collective pur- 
suit of self-maintenance as its enthralling interest and 
activity. To operate upon the terms of self-mainte- 
nance is to go to the root of the matter. Anybody who 
is eager to improve the societal system, as a whole or in 
any of its details, is on safe ground only as he follows 
the roots of any practice or institution which he designs 
to modify down into their branchings in the soil of the 
maintenance-substratum. If a science of society ar- 
rives at any degree of confidence in its conclusions, it 
is here.*! 


IV. SOCIETAL FATALISM 


In his essay, “The Absurd Effort to Make the 
World Over,” Sumner stated with brilliant clarity 
his conception of the limitations on man’s ability 
to change the world in which he lives. 


If this poor old world is as bad as they say it is, one 
more reflection may check the zeal of the headlong re- 
former. It is at any rate a tough old world. If we 
puny men by our arts can do anything at all to 
straighten [it], it will be only by modifying the tenden- 
cies of some of the forces at work so that, after a suffi- 
cient time, their action may be changed a little and 
slowly their lines of movement may be modified... . 
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The great stream of time and earthly things will sweep 
on just the same in spite of us. . . . It is only in imagina- 
tion that we stand by and look at it and criticize it and 
plan to change it... . Every one of us is a child of his 
age and cannot get out ot it. .. . Therefore the tide will 
not be changed by us. . . . The things which will change 
it are the great discoveries and inventions, the new 
reactions inside the social organism, the changes in the 
earth itself on account of changes in the cosmical forces. 
..-The men will be carried along with it and be made 
by it. The utmost they can do by their cleverness will 
be to note and record their course as they are carried 
along. .. . That is why it is the greatest folly of which 
a man can be capable, to sit down with a slate and pencil 
and plan out a new social world. 


The question which arises upon reading this 
statement of faith is: If Sumner really believed 
it, why did he ever take the trouble to write the 
essay? For if his view of social change were true, 
then the existing order was due to survive just 
as long as it remained consistent with “the great 
stream of time and earthly things,” and just as 
surely it would pass away when its time had 
come. Nothing that Sumner or any other pro- 
ponent or opponent might write or do could 
materially alter the course of history. Thus 
is not the very statement of the hypothesis in- 
herently its denial? Is not the very spirit of 
Sumner’s defense of the status quo an attempt 
to stop the clock, to make eternal a transitory 
system, to inject the force of human ideas into 
the march of destiny? Hankins senses this 
inconsistency when he writes in criticism of this 
essay, “If this view is sound, why should Sumner 
have been so stalwart in his defense of Capitalist 
Individualism? He knew that it would pass and 
that its passing was inevitable. Is it possible 
that much of his thinking was merely a verbali- 
zation of the emotional set derived from the mores 
amidst which he was reared?’’** 

Passing to considerations which are not ad 
hominem, it seems that Sumner’s fatalism in- 
volved a metaphysical reification of the mores 
and the “cosmical forces” which gave them a sort 
of conscious agency. An analysis of the folkways 
which at least offers a corrective to this meta- 
physical tendency is voiced by a contemporary 
sociologist : 

Customs, folkways, mores and laws are not self- 
perpetuating. They have no mythical existence or 





%& War, pp. 208-210. 
83 Sumner Today, p. 133. 


coercive power which prevents deviations in behavior. 
. .. Attitudes basic to the continuity of culture must be 
developed and reembodied with individuals and groups. 
There is no automatic transference of such attitudes. . . . 
Folkways, mores, and institutions . . . fulfil the follow- 
ing functions: (1) set limits on the extent to which 
change can be brought about by control devices; (2) 
provide attitudes toward authority which permit the 
devices to operate; (3) assign some positive or negative 
value to the control. techniques. 


The second weakness in Sumner’s fatalism 
grows out of his overstrained behaviorism, his 
inability to see in proportion the fact that the 
intelligence of human beings conscious of the 
society about them is itself a product of the mores 
but also a functioning part of them. Although 
Sumner once said that “evolution, although it 
has the character of a nature process, always must 
issue by and through men whose passions, follies 
and wills are a part of it but are also dominated 
by it,”*® Dewey’s comment hits the fallacy in 
Sumner’s thinking: 


The fundamental defect of such views is that they 
fail to see the difference made in conditions and energies 
by perception of them. . . . Knowledge of facts does not 
entail conformity and acquiescence. The contrary is 
the case. Perception of things as they are is but a 
stage in the process of making them different... .A 
false psychology of a separate realm of consciousness is the 
only reason this fact is not generally acknowledged (italics 
mine) ,%6 


It was of course impossible for any individual 
who termed himself a student of society to main- 
tain a consistent adherence to the view that the 
total function of sociologists, as of other men, 
is “to record their course as they are carried 
along.”” Sumner did grant. that “knowledge of 
the mores helps to understand and perhaps to 
regulate to some extent the education.”®’ It 
was pretty true that “to Sumner and Spencer 
society was a super-organism, changing at geologic 
tempo,’’®* and yet he did feel that “it would be 
a mighty achievement of the science of society 
if it could lead up to an art of societal admin- 
istration which should be intelligent, effective, 


8 E. M. Lemert, “Folkways and Social Control,” 
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and scientific.”*® Perhaps the most positive 
statement of the role of the scientist is found in 
The Science of Society: 


All activities in the world are capable of intelligent 
adjustment to life-conditions... granted a knowledge 
of the facts, a recognition of their relation to one an- 
other, and a comprehension of the significance of such 
facts and relations when construed with respect to the 
matter at hand. This is the sense of ‘science’ when ap- 
plied to the phenomena of human society.” 


Sumner’s view of the role of the social scientist 
was of course influenced not only by a sense of 
the futility of trying to alter the natural process 
but also by a conservative fear of doing the wrong 
thing. There is a great deal of reasonability 
in the statement that “the stronger the science 
the narrower the dictum as to what is the ‘right’ 
thing to do in a given case.”*! That this is in 
part true is due to the fact that “we have, as 
yet, no calculus for the variable elements which 
enter into social problems and no analysis which 
can unravel their complications.”®* But the 
injunction, “when in doubt do nothing,” is also 
tempered by a presumption that the burden of 
proof is always on those who suggest change, 
that society with all its faults is still so close to 
“adjustment” that it is better to leave things 
as they are than take a chance by changing them, 
that while no evidence is required to justify the 
maintenance of the status quo, an overwhelming 
preponderance of data is essential to justify 
advocacy of the slightest reform. 

Sumner failed to sense that “all action as well 
as all inaction, means taking a stand for certain 
values and, therefore, against other values;”™ 
that both intervention and non-intervention in 
the social process involve a weighing by the 
scientist of the “adjustment-value” possessed 
by the status quo against the “adjustment-value”’ 
possessed by the proposed change, both sets of 
data being incomplete. Some modern sociologists, 
notably Lynd, have challenged Sumner’s fun- 
damental assumption by virtually maintaining 
that at the present stage of human events, the 
presumption is no longer with the status quo, and 


8° Folkways, p. 118. 
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that at least an equal burden of proof rests upon 
those who would maintain it. 

As Vincent commented, however, after himself 
criticizing Sumner’s societal fatalism, “it is not 
to be denied that many a fervent soul who feels 
society plastic in his hands and would reshape 
it to his millenial model would profit by the cold 
douche of Professor Sumner’s philosophy.” 
Sumner’s theory of modern war is one of the 
aptest illustrations of how close he comes to 
being right in the more cosmic phases of human 
activity. War, once entered upon, according to 
Sumner, brings into play forces beyond the control 
of the participants, and if the result be ruin or 
dictatorship or abdication of worthy motives, no 
protestation of high ideals can alter the facts. 
Wars begin with the highest expressions of idealism 
and the noblest of aims. But the tremendous 
impersonal forces loosed by the war process possess 
their own logic, and as the war goes on, the nature 
of the means directs the process away from the 
goals sought. Then ensues a period of disillusion- 
ment, in which the failure of expectations to 
square with results is ascribed, by naive idealists, 
to the dereliction of the human beings who are 
the agents of the process. The disillusioned 
idealists fail to see what the more sociologically 
minded observer knows: that is is not the failings 
of these human beings, who by this time have 
themselves become caught in the process, but the 
nature of the impersonal forces which is oblit- 
erating their objectives. 


In 1899 the press of the United States constantly 
reiterated the assertion that the motives of the United 
States in the war with Spain were noble, humanitarian, 
and ethical, and that it never entered into expectation 
that the Philippine Islands were to come into our pos- 
session.... What the intention was made no dif- 
ference.® 


Sumner’s concept of natural and cultural 
determinism is illuminated, finally, by his theories 
of revolution and reform, which foreshadow those 
held at present by Sorokin and other theorists 
on the subject. A_ revolutionist can succeed 
even in part only when he is the personification 
of “a great change in the distribution of economic 
power between classes and in the class mores 
which correspond to economic power.®*... Great 
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crises come when great new forces are at work 
changing fundamental conditions, while powerful 
institutions and traditions still hold old systems 
intact.... It is in such crises that great men 
find their opportunity. The man and the age 
react on each other.”®’ Of the French Revolution 
he says that “the revolution was, in fact, due to 
a great change in conditions, which called for 
new mores, and so far as the innovations met 
this demand they became permanent and helped 
to create a conviction of the beneficence of revolu- 
tion.” *8 

It will be noted that Sumner speaks of “a 
conviction of the beneficence of revolution,” 
not of “the beneficence of revolution.” For the 
ends of revolution, the complete abolition of 
the old mores, are never achieved. As was the 
case in the French Revolution, the old codes of 
social morality and well-being, the standards of 
religicus observance and family relationships, 
remain after revolution essentially as they were 
before the great explosion. “It is impossible,” 
concludes Sumner, “to abolish the mores and to 
replace them by new ones rationally invented.” °° 
A revolution can never be the complete break with 
the past that it appears to the superficial observer 
to be, or that its agents might wish it to be. Only 
when, to paraphrase Hugo in materialistic terms, 
“a socio-economic trend whose time has come,” 
repressed beyond its appointed hour, bursts to 
the surface can a radical modification of culture 
be effected. Perhaps only at such times, in the 
role of agent or prophet of such a trend, can the 
reformer (or the social scientist) hope to set 
society upon new paths. 


Vv. MORAL RELATIVISM 


“The mores can make anything right and 
prevent the condemnation of anything.” Is this 
merely a warning against judging other mores 
by our own norms? Or does it mean that it is 
impossible to evaluate any culture’s norms by 
a standard more objective than that provided 
by the mores themselves? Or does it mean that 
whatever is, is right—that conformity to the 
survival-needs of the group is the test by which 
mores are selected, and therefore that the mere 
perseverance of a complex of mores is proof of 
its usefulness? 


7 Tbid., p. 118. 
% Tbid., p. 87. 
 Tbid., p. 168. 


Taken as a whole, the Sumnerian sociology 
seems to tend strongly toward this last view. 
Sumner states, for instance, that “‘immoral’ never 
means anything but contrary to the mores of the 
time and place.’ Now this may be nothing 
more than a definition of the term immoral, i.e., 
an immoral act is one which is contrary to the 
existent mores. Likewise the classic statement 
about the mores may be nothing more than a 
definition of right: right is what is permitted by 
the mores and wrong is what is condemned by 
the mores. In such case the two statements 
are mere tautologies so far as their throwing any 
light on the objective validity of different systems 
of mores is concerned. 

But we have strong hints that the statements 
may be more than tautological. On the first 
page of The Science of Society we find, “The ad- 
justment of men to their surroundings is the 
controlling thought of this book.... The essence 
of evolution is the adjustment of life to life- 
conditions.”#! With this beginning, we may 
go further and find that the evolutionist “‘be- 
lieves that whatever has survived rigorous and 
intermittent selection and has been widely re- 
tained...has been expedient in its day'.... 
Every form of society which comes into existence 
and lasts on is expedient relatively to its time. 
It is evidently idle to sit in judgment on phases 
of societal evolution... Our own settled in- 
stitutions and organizations are as fully justified 
as any others, past or future.”4* Thus human 
groups have constantly struggled for “adjustment” 
of their mores to the conditions of life, the mores 
which did not prove “expedient” have been 
eliminated, or the groups which practiced them 
have perished, and therefore all which survive for 
any considerable time represent “adjustments” 
to the realities of the struggle. 

The trouble is that “adjustment” and “ex- 
pediency” are never defined. It is speciously 
plausible to say that mores are “expedient rela- 
tively to their time,” but when one finds the 
meaning of the term “adjustment” constantly 
shifting, then the apparent objectivity of the 
adjustment theory becomes less convincing. 
Throughout the Sumnerian discussion of societal 
evolution, we find adjustment at one time meaning 
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conformity to the stark needs of physical group 
survival, at another time meaning dominance 
over other groups in the social struggle for exis- 
tence, and on yet other occasions meaning con- 
formity to certain standards of comfort and 
well-being for a given population. But only 
insofar as the evolutionary selection of mores can 
be equated with the first kind of adjustment can 
survival of mores be equated with objective ex- 
pediency. 

The fact is that survival value, in the literal 
sense of maintaining a surplus of births over 
deaths in any given group (which can be the only 
purely objective meaning of survival as a goal of 
adjustment), is an overwhelmingly significant 
factor in the selection of mores only on the more 
primitive levels. Above the level where such 
institutions as cannibalism and _ incestuous 
endogamy, for example, resulted in the literal 
extinction of their practitioners, it is doubtful 
whether literal group survival has been a major 
criterion in the “adjustment” of mores. Once 
.groups have reached a reasonably safe balance 
of births over deaths (which may be quite con- 
sistent with bare subsistence living standards and 
high mortality from disease and famine), adjust- 
ment to the needs of survival becomes less signif- 
icant and adjustment to the needs of dominance 
becomes an important aim. That is, those mores 
persist which tend to preserve the class structure 
of the society, i.e., to reinforce the exploitation of 
one group by another. 

Sumner himself recognizes this fact. ‘There 
is always a large amount of force in the folkways. 
It constitutes another modification of the theory 
of the folkways as expedient devices developed in 
experience, to meet the exigencies of life.... The 
historical classes, having selected the group pur- 
poses and decided the group policy, use the force 
of the society itself to coerce all to acquiesce and 
work and fight in the determined way (italics 
mine).... The fact remains that the govern- 
ing class, if there is such, can exercise a certain 
selection in the mores.... Thus there is in 
the class-conflict for political power a selection 
in the mores through their bearers.” At another 
point we find a statement applicable to both 
primitive and modern societies: “In many and 
recurring cases...([the individual] strongly sus- 
pects that by living in the manner prescribed 


1% Folkways, pp. 64-5. 
1% The Science of Society, p. 587. 


he is not serving the interests of society at all but 
only those of some group in power. He may 
believe theoretically that the individual must be 
sacrificed to the species, but may suspect that those 
who can get the power constitute themselves the species 
(italics mine) .’!” 

Thus we see entering into the selection of mores 
a factor which has little to do with meeting the 
conditions imposed by nature. When mores 
exist chiefly because of their dominance value, 
they have no necessary relation to the survival 
of the exploited classes, except insofar as the 
exploiting classes must keep the exploited alive 
and breeding and energetic enough to be exploited. 
The requirements of dominance also involve 
adjustment of the mores to the need for domination 
of out-groups, or protection against’ domination 
by these groups. This adjustment also has 
little relationship to survival in the original sense. 
The problem of subordination or superordination 
may be a significant one, but by no means always 
is it a question of the literal survival or extinction 
of either group. 

Furthermore, as relaxation of the struggle for 
literal group survival gives room for the entrance 
of dominance-value as a selective factor, so 
relaxation of the struggle for dominance makes 
room for certain mores which persist not chiefly 
because of their usefulness to the dominating 
classes, but because of their welfare value, i.e., 
their ability to contribute to the added comfort 
or happiness of individuals within the group. 
“When men ceased to crowd on each other, they 
were all willing to adopt ideas and institutions 
which made the competition of life easy and 
kindly.” ...That mere existence is somehow 
assured is taken to be a fundamental fact; the 
struggle is not for existence but for a certain 
quality of existence, not for life, but for a standard 
of living.”!° 

It is important to reemphasize at this point 
that, if it is to give validity to the justification 
of persistent mores as expedient, the term “ad- 
justment” can have only a single meaning: group 
survival as contrasted with group non-survival. 
It can mean nothing else. It must be a purely 
qualitative concept (in the statistical sense), 
and not a quantitative concept. There can be 
no consideration of the percentage of individual 
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survival in a culture, no consideration of the 
level of living within a surviving culture. As a 
monistic explanation of the factors responsible 
for the historical selection of mores, however, it 
represents a vast oversimplification. Domi- 
nance-value, welfare-value, and pure accident 
have entered into the picture. And as a guide 
to application of the findings of sociology to the 
future control of the process of evolution, such 
a conception of “‘adjustment” has no more meaning 
than does an individual psychology which equates 
“adjustment” with life and makes no distinction 
between a normal personality and a demented 
or subnormal one. 

If the term adjustment as employed in the 
Sumnerian system is cloudy with respect to its 
relationship to survival-value, dominance-value, 
and welfare-value, for the group that is doing 
the adjusting, the problem as to just who is doing 
the adjusting and surviving, and why, also bears 
scrutiny. The Science of Society lays down the 
dictum, “There is...no question of progress 
or of moral judgment or of how individuals may 
rejoice, thrive, or suffer under any given system 
or of how we should feel under the circumstances; 
the only question regarding any system is: Was 
it expedient for the society at large, under pre- 
vailing life-conditions, and, if so, how?’’!!® 

Here we have, still, a striving after an objective 
standard for evaluating the suitability of mores, 
past and present. Far from escaping value 
judgments, however, the statement itself involves 
its own value judgment. Those adjustments 
are useful which are expedient for the society at 
large. When, however, the real or imagined 
interests of the society at large conflict with the 
interests of the individual, or of a minority, then 
the solution of the conflict in terms of the interest 
of society, as Sumner would have it, in itself 
involves a significant value judgment. By what 
objective standard can one weigh the value of 
survival of a social group through a slightly longer 
historical period against the life of an infant who 
may be exposed, or an elder who may be put away? 
By what objective standard can one weigh the 
survival of a national group through an additional 
generation, or several additional generations, 
in the future, or its dominance over other groups 
in the present or near future, if that survival 
requires the sacrifice of numerous lives in inter- 
group warfare? The answer is that there is no 


n0 Tbid., p. 1737. 


possible objective standard. One can develop a 
theory of adjustment which gives value to the 
individual, or he can develop a totalitarian theory 
of adjustment which makes the group the sole 
end. Sumner follows the latter line of thought, 
but fails to recognize that he is himself making a 
subjective valuation. 

On scrutiny it is apparent that the term “mores,” 
the keystone of Sumner’s sociology, is also an 
inadequately defined term. “Mores” is a classi- 
ficatory term, a useful concept developed to 
cover a multitude of cases possessing certain 
similarity but also extremely diverse. As Sumner 
developed his system, the diversity tended to 
shade into the background and “the mores” 
became an entity. He fell victim to “a fallacy 
against which he gives frequent warning, viz., 
the danger of being deceived by words and phrases 
to which an almost magic power is attributed. 
With the progress of the argument, the word 
‘mores’ gradually takes on a kind of force and 
agency. The ‘mores’ seem to be almost objective 
and independent things, determining right and 
wrong, creating status, and having ‘aims.’ 

Having thus engaged in “‘a naive personification 
of the mores,”? Sumner fails in his analysis 
to give sufficient attention to the heterogeneity 
in the mores of any given culture. “The mores 
can make anything right.” Which mores? 
“Each class or group in a society has its own 
mores. This is true of ranks, professions, in- 
dustrial classes, religious and philosophical sects, 
and all other subdivisions of society.”""* Whether 
one adopts the dualistic economic-class analysis 
of the Marxists, or the pluralistic social-class 
analysis familiar to sociology, it is true, and 
certainly consistent with Sumner’s own sociology, 
that each class at a given stage in history and-in 
a given culture possesses certain interests which 
are different from those of other classes and from 
those of the culture as a whole. Around these 
interests develop systems of mores which are 
blurred into one another “by the existence of 
a group of symbols surrounding ‘the people,’ ”!"* 
and yet maintain their class identity. 

Furthermore, each culture contains a conflict 
between those aspects of its mores which are 
practiced and those which are ideal. In the 
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development of his sociological behaviorism, 
Sumner committed the same fallacy to which 
psychological behaviorism is heir. Reacting 
against a system of analysis which gave primacy 
to ideas, he not only gave primacy to external 
behavior-patterns and to the material, but tended 
to eject the ideas of reformers, philosophers, and 
revolutionists clear outside the scheme of social 
causation. He did not always remember that 
“all ethics grow out of the mores and are a part 
of them.”""* Though Sumner says that “ethics 
can never...be in a causal or productive re- 
lation...to the mores,”!® yet in The Science 
of Society we find the statement that at a certain 
stage “the secondary elements, intellectual, 
political, ethical, philosophical, and religious, 
come back into the economic system with authority 
and may override economic interests.’"7 A 
theory of the mores and of “adjustment” must 
therefore recognize that ideas and philosophies 
which are in conflict with the practiced mores 
are not some sort of epiphenomenal appendages 
but grow out of the social process and are at 
the very least reflective of tendencies present in 
the material substratum. 

If a cross-section, so to speak, of any culture 


shows a diversity of mores, both practiced and 
ideal, and in each case diverse patterns of class 
interest, the concept of the mores is further com- 
plicated by the dynamic aspect of culture. Time 
marches on, and today’s adjustment, in whatever 
sense the term be applied, is tomorrow’s mal- 


adjustment. Sumner of course recognized this 
fact, to a certain degree. He stated that “there 
are folkways which are positively harmful."*. . . 
Bad mores are those which are not well fitted 
to the conditions and needs of society at the 
time.”""* Again we find that “in nature and in 
society there are new variations as well as sur- 
vivals that are not now and for us, as adjustments, 
expedient or right at all.°,.. That which is... 
may be a passing maladjustment, as well as a 
nascent or mature adaptation.’’*! Yet even 
with these concessions Sumner’s evolutionary 
theory of “adjustment” and “expediency” seems 
related to the moving stream of history as a 
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series of still photographs, taken in sequence, is 
related to a moving picture. The moving picture, 
constantly in flux from instant to instant, shows 
each culture as a moving equilibrium containing 
elements which are losing or have lost their func- 
tion as adjustments, abortive ‘adjustments’’ 
which never were adjustments and are on their 
way out, and adjustments which represent the 
ability of collective man to foresee the future 
and sacrifice present interest to future good. 

The final sentence of Folkways reads, ‘The 
mores aim always to arrive at correct notions of 
virtue, and in so far as they reach correct notions 
of virtue, the virtue policy proves to be the only suc- 
cess policy.”!*2 But what are the mores? As we 
have seen, the mores of any culture embrace, 
vertically, the conflicting action-patterns and 
idea-patterns of each social class within the cul- 
ture, as well as the action- and idea-patterns of 
sub-groups and sects. Although there is some 
fusion into an “ethos,” the fusion is never complete. 
Viewed horizontally, any given system of mores 
shows some mores and institutions which may 
represent adjustment to present needs (however 
adjustment be defined), some which have lost 
the adjustment-value they possessed in the past 
but which persist through social inertia, some 
(such as social insurance) which represent present 
social sacrifice for the sake of future social gain, 
and some which never were adjustments and 
never will be, and whose survival to date serves 
to illustrate the leniency of nature and the range 
of variations possible. 

What, further, are “correct notions of virtue’? 
Presumably they represent “adjustments.” But 
we have already seen that adjustment itself is 
incapable of simple, objective definition. The 
process of societal evolution is not a simple matter 
of rejection of the unfit and survival of the fit. 
We can imagine in any social situation a large 
number of divergent systems of mores under 
which literal group survival might be possible. 
We can imagine, among this number, a relatively 
smaller number of systems consistent with survival 
and also with class domination. Out of these 
systems a still smaller number may also minister 
to the happiness and welfare of human beings. 
We will find, then, co-existing in any given con- 
figuration of mores, some which are essential to 
survival (as the taboo on incest, or the wearing 
of clothes in Arctic climates), some which possess 
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chiefly dominance-value (as the Protestant ethic 
or the wearing of tuxedos), some which possess 
chiefly welfare-value (as freedom of worship). 
And each individual mos has its own weighting 
of all these elements. All play into its adjust- 
ment-value. 

Vincent, in reviewing Folkways, asked, “If 
good mores are adjusted or adapted mores ‘aiming 
to arrive at correct notions of virtue,’ who’ is to 
judge of this ‘adaptation’ or ‘correctness’? How 
can one decide without appeal to some criterion 
which would seem at least to be detached from 
the mores themselves?’’!* It may be observed 
that there are at least five vantage-points from 
which the mores of any culture may be evaluated. 
(1) the norms established by the practiced mores 
of the culture itself, (2) the norms established 
by the divergent or unpracticed mores of the 
culture itself, (3) the norms established by prac- 
tice in the observer’s culture, (4) the norms estab- 
lished by the divergent or unpracticed mores of 
the observer’s culture, and (5) the norms 
established, so far as is possible, outside of either 
culture by an objective science of society. 

It was Sumner’s great contribution to sociologi- 
cal thought to point out that other cultures 
cannot be judged in terms of the practiced or 
ideal mores of our own out-group culture. It 
is not surprising that, in escaping from this fallacy, 
he was driven to the point of evaluating each 
culture almost sclely from the viewpoint of its 
own in-group norms. Even as strong a contem- 
porary proponent of the role of science in relation 
to values as Lundberg has placed the limits of 
science at the point of implementing the values 
held within any given culture. Sumner is of 
course largely right in maintaining that “it is 
vain to imagine that a ‘scientific man’ can divest 
himself of prejudice or previous opinion, and put 
himself in an attitude of neutral independence 
toward the mores. He might as well try to get 
out of gravity or the pressure of the atmosphere.’’!*4 
Many contemporary “‘objectivists” too strongly 
impressed with their own objectivity and too 
little aware of their own cultural and class bias 
would do well to ponder his words. Yet it must 
be conceived as the purpose of any science of 
society to ultimately define the concept and 
purpose of adjustment to the conditions of life 
and to rise at least partially above the normative 
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system of any single culture in rendering objective 
judgments upon the degree of success attained 
by our own and other cultures in realizing such 
“adjustment.” 

A considerable part of Sumner’s work, including 
much that has been subject-matter for comment 
and rebuttal in later days, has little real historical 
significance as an original contribution. His 
Social Darwinism, which was so extreme as even 
in his day to be regarded as something of a cari- 
cature of the position, was a borrowing from the 
laissez-faire economists and political scientists 
of his time, and there is little in it that can be 
called Sumner’s own. His societal fatalism was 
perhaps more his own, but it, too, was a logical 
extension of the laissez-faire tradition, and if 
it did serve as a warning to the over-ambitious 
modifiers of society, it also served, as Bernard 
suggests, to make his work far less vital to a 
working sociology than the work of his contem- 
poraries like Ward. His moral relativism was 
a product of the relativism ushered in by the 
vogue of natural science, and found its counterpart 
in psychology and philosophy in the pragmatic 
school of William James. His concept of the 
unity of society, and his effort at seeing society 
whole, were characteristic of his period in sociology 
rather than of the man, for in his day sociology 
was the broad general science of society and not 
the occupier of a specialized niche among many 
social sciences. 

Yet all these elements must be considered, 
in a sense, timely at the present date, for none 
of them can be completely without significance 
at a historical moment when modern society 
seems to hang in the balance between something 
like the promise of “the century of the common 
man,” on the one hand, and the clamor on the 
other hand of “realists” who would return to a 
competitive order, national and_ international, 
founded upon a cynical, pragmatic, opportunistic, 
and divisive view of man and his possibilities. 

We are breaking no new ground in suggesting 
that Sumner’s greatest original contribution to 
sociology and anthropology was his effort at 
interpreting cultures in their own terms and not 
in terms of value judgments based on the observer’s 
cultural bias. A related aspect of his essentially 
evolutionary approach was his emphasis upon 
the illogical and non-rational character of the 
evolutionary process and of human behavior in 
general, an emphasis which has on the one side 
provided a balance against over-rational theories 
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of the social process, and on the other has con- 
tributed to the strength of the essentially totali- 
tarian, Paretian type of theory of the élite. Al- 
though Sumner’s moral relativism in its broad 
aspects was hardly an original contribution, his 
massive accumulation of data bolstering his 
assertion that “the mores can make anything 
right,” and his analysis of the in-group and the 
out-group, are specific contributions in this realm 
which bear his stamp. Sociology and anthro- 
pology, as has been suggested, have found no 
more adequate term than ‘“folkway” to de- 
scribe that class of data which essentially con- 
stitutes the subject-matter of the science of 
culture. Students of social institutions are 
indebted to him for his statement of the concept- 
structure theory of social organization, and for 


his emphasis upon the “strain toward consistency” 
in the mores. Nor, finally, can one study his 
system without appreciating the importance of 
his essentially Marxian interpretation of history. 

If 1945 were to hand down a verdict on William 
Graham Sumner, it might fairly say that his 
mistaken dogmas may in large part be discounted, 
for they were but borrowings from a political 
and economic philosophy to which he added 
little, either in ideas or in power to survive. On 
the other hand, a significant number of his sociolog- 
ical contributions are original, have already 
given an impetus and a broadened view to the 
science of society beyond the realization of his 
beneficiaries, and have raised questions which 
have yet to be fully answered. 


PERSONALITY STRUCTURE AND NAZI FICTION 
SVEND RIEMER 


University of Wisconsin 


HAT has happened to the common man 

in Germany? In the begining of the 

1930’s we knew him well and felt 

close to him. We remember Hans Fallada’s 
Little Man—Whai Now? It was a world-wide 
success, not because of the German background, 
but because the two young people in the story 
might have been anybody’s friends. One might 
have met them in Manhattan or on Main Street. 
Their exploits were entirely human. .They 
wanted a home and bought glamorous pieces of 
furniture which they could not afford on their 
meager salary. He wanted a job and was ready 
to put his hands to anything. The little wife was 
a good companion who helped her husband to 
meet the adversities of a cramped and narrow life. 
They were not pompous and their weaknesses 
made them more endearing. They wanted to 
raise children and to raise them in modest comfort. 
Nazi fiction today presents us with a different 
story. The writers of the Third Reich have 
worked themselves into a perverted dream world, 
in which the idyllic and the gory, the child-like 
sentiment and the sadistic perversion, the ridicu- 
lous and the serene appear in close proximity. 
They attempt to translate the “noble aims” and 
the devastating consequences of Nazi policies into 
plausible emotional experience. To do so they 


go into contortions that would make a circus 
acrobat blush with jealousy. 

Are these people called upon to speak as represent- 
atives of the German people? As yet, we do not 
know, but we wonder what may have happened 
to the Little Man under the impact of bullets, 
bombs, and Nazi terror. Emotional immaturity 
speaks from every printed page of modern Nazi 
fiction. The Little Man, now in uniform, has 
changed into a resentful and embittered individual. 
The joy of life is gone. There may be more jobs 
in Nazi Germany than under the Weimar Republic, 
but man does not live by bread alone. Freedom 
was a high price to pay for the illusion of economic 
security in the armament boom. Private lives 
were forced into the rigid patterns of a garrison 
state. Relationships between men and women 
were strangely distorted. They say the Germany 
of the Third Reich is a man’s world. 

Indeed, wherever women enter into the nar- 
rative they are forced into the roles of either a 
Madonna or a Brunhilde type, which is fostered 
by a race-conscious program of physical education. 
There is also the mother image, which easily 
assumes the traits of a glorified housemaid. 

In Wiechert’s Die Majorin, the soldier returning 
from the first World War finds himself emotionally 
entangled with the widow of the large estate owner 
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in his home parish. There is bitterness, longing, 
and rebellious resentment against being rejected. 
But the “Majorin” is transfigured into something 
of a saint carrying the burden of a defeated and 
impoverished Germany on her shoulders. Glori- 
fication makes the distance acceptable and the 
uprooted soldier finally returns to his calling, 
tilling his native soil as a peasant. 

There are many versions of this general theme. 
In Zillich’s Zeichen Grenzen und Zeiten a German 
youth falls in love with a Hungarian baroness. 
The experience is saturated with humiliation. 
There is no hope for favorable response. Clumsy 
and frightened, he finally “reaches out for her with 
a groan.” The tension of puberty is ever present. 
For what we might call sublimation, the rejected 
“hero” turns to military service and devotes his 
life to the great German cause. 

At times the subject of the story does not emerge 
at all from the shell of adolescent introversion. 
The plct of the story often touches upon the 
absurd. In a short story of Georg Britting, the 
hero sits by himself with a glass of wine in the 
village inn, and a “mysterious” relationship 
develops with the waitress who passes with drinks 
and food between the tables and takes excellent 
care of him. On his hikes in the neighborhood he 
suddenly feels the compulsion to enter a house that 
stands empty. Just one of those things! To 
his surprise he is received by a charming lady 
who reveals in the ensuing conversation that 
upon his arrival, she was on the verge of com- 
mitting suicide. She threatens to carry out 
her intentions if he leaves her. Thus, he finds him- 
self strangely imprisoned. The lonely artist 
remains chaste in his room, proud of restoring 
new confidence in his faltering female friend. 
But a note from the waitress adds to his confusing 
responsibilities. She asks for a date, late at night, 
in the outskirts of the village. With a lake close 
by, our hero cannot avert the notion that it might 
be the waitress after all who will commit suicide 
by drowning herself. We are confronted with 
a moral dilemma. The artist cannot divide the 
charms of his appreciated personality. He sneaks 
out at night, afraid to hear the murderous weapon 
go off at any time behind his back. Then destiny 
intervenes. He sprains his ankle and is unable 
to proceed to the waiting maiden. He spends the 
night in the open air, much to the detriment of 
his health. He wakes up in a hospital and after 
recovery takes the next train to leave the place 
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of horror. Something tells him that both women 
are still alive. 

In another story a young lieutenant visiting 
relatives on a large estate finds his pretty country 
cousin in his bed when he retires slightly intox- 
icated. He does not stay. After a split-second 
of mutual recognition which gives her just time 
enough to stammer a seductive “no,” he turns 
on his heels and runs and does not stop until he 
is able to cool his brow on a moonlit terrace. 
What is the motivation? Well, some time ago this 
ardent warrior had been stationed somewhere in 
the Balkans. Native customs are strange and 
it so happened that one morning when returning 
to his room he found a corpse in his bed, a young 
man with a bullet hole in his forehead. More 
than that, a few days later, after the victim of 
vendetta has been duly buried, exactly the same 
corpse is found in his bed again. Certainly a 
traumatic experience. Such a gruesome memory 
is apt to linger in the mind, in spite of the later 
discovery that the second corpse was that of a 
twin brother to the first, both being stowed away 
in the bed of the military authority in order to 
avoid recrimination. Thus, the country cousin 
had to be disappointed. 

For some reason or other, boy and girl seem sel- 
dom to get together. The heavy mood of male 
virginity beclouds the grumbling of introvert 
yearning and despair. On the other hand, there 
is an abundance of pinched buttocks and slapped 
behinds, in a jovial sort of way. This, of course, 
extends beyond the cult of the madonna. 

It is almost a relief to enter an atmosphere which 
hints, at first glance, at healthy relations between 
the two sexes. Still, sex does not work without 
some ennobling glamor, but the obsolete “dem- 
ocratic” values of ‘sentimental’ affection and 
marriage and.a cheerful home around the corner 
are too trivial to bother with. A sturdy and 
beautiful race must be produced. The lust of 
sensuous embrace and the pains of childbirth are 
sanctified by the ulterior purpose. An attitude 
shines through which reminds of the stud-farm. 

There are barriers between the world of men and 
that of women. They steal glances across the 
fence in strange wonderment. ‘Beautiful wom- 
en,” we learn in a story with a foreign background, 
“grow in these mountains.” Emotional bonds 
are broken down, but the admiration of well- 
formed bodies remains. Women appear as veg- 
etable matter. The same detached and yet 
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interested spectator’s joy is obvious in the photo- 
graphically exact nudes of paintings and sculp- 
tures in the Third Reich. The philistine, frus- 
trated in the fulfillment of unimaginative marital 
duty, need not molest the waitress any more. He 
raises his eyes to the enthralling beauty of the 
racial stock. 

To be sure, houses of prostitution are not aban- 
doned in an age of marauding legionnaires. But 
modern German fiction smoothes over with subtle 
hands the disgusting feature of basic human needs. 
Only in cynical remarks about women of inferior 
races, in deprecating criticism of their stocky 
build and dirty habits is an attitude reflected that 
has made possible the deportation of women from 
invaded countries to houses of prostitution in 
the vicinity of German army barracks. 

Yet this attitude of rape, of violent temporary 
contacts with the opposite sex, is not entirely 
foreign to customary relationships inside the 
country. In many instances the plot of the story 
removes the sexual partner shortly after marriage 
and childbirth. In one of Junger’s novels the 
wife of an esoteric scholar turns out to be a hussy. 
She runs away with another man and leaves her 
child behind, and it is in the relationship with this 
child that the hero enjoys the satisfaction of 
emotional identification. There seems to be no 
place for the woman after she has borne the child. 
The young male—it is a son—is molded into the 
pattern of the father. 

Sex is connected with a feeling of guilt, and the 
relationship with the other sex is sanctified only 
by childbirth. Thereafter: a vacuum. Perhaps 
this attitude helps to understand the approval 
of illegitimacy in Germany. It may be looked 
upon as the institutionalization of deeper-lying 
emotional currents in a country in which the 
unattached warriorisatapremium. It is Gunther 
again, of the Nibelungen saga, wrestling with 
proud Brunhilde, betraying her with a sense of 
shame and leaving the bridal chamber before 
daybreak. 

As a mother, however, the German woman is 
the object of deference and sincere affection. 
This is the most sympathetic trait in the otherwise 
distorted pattern of relationships in the family 
group. The full-grown man is never able quite 
to detach himself from a deep longing for the 
security of maternal protection. Childhood scenes 
and idyllic descriptions of the “Kinderzimmer” 
reappear in the German short story. 

The evening before a Panzer attack in France 


an army officer is unable to sleep a wink because 
he discovers that he has been given quarters in 
the children’s room of a small castle. His tender 
thoughts go to the little French boy who occupied 
the room before the invasion and into the early 
morning hours he is haunted by childhood mem- 
ories and reminiscences of his children safe at home. 

The sentimental love for children is German, 
too, and Hitler knew very well what he did when 
he had himself photographed shaking the hands 
and pinching the cheeks of blonde little youngsters. 
The world of childhood is a haven never to be 
regained. The adult grits his teeth, faces a world 
of frustrations, and preserves a tender spot for 
the little ones. 

There is room for serious conflict and traumatic 
experiences in a world that leaves a minimum 
freedom for the child and “breaks the youngsters 
in” to fit into the pattern of a regimented civil 
life. The child is broken if it is not willing to bend. 
It retires into an attitude of spite. An outcast 
in the playground and persecuted by parental 
authority, it resorts to introvert rumblings and 
fiendish aggressiveness. There are fights and 
murder at an early age and the intimacy of boyish 
friendships in a mood of general despair easily 
resolves itself into erotic entanglements with the 
same sex which have been so characteristic for 
the German youth movement. In the process 
of socialization the child develops a hard shell 
which cannot be penetrated by the adversities of 
life. Under this cover, the individual remains 
unbalanced in the throes of untamed frustrations 
and aggressions. 

The adult retains the emotional level of ado- 
lescent inconsistencies. He never grows up. 
This may account for the boy scout attitude toward 
good and evil which fosters a glowing pride in the 
“good deed every day’ but frees the individual 
from the responsibility of deciding upon ethical 
values. Authority lays down the rules. You 
can heap scorn and aggression upon the noncon- 
formist, you can kill and rape within given assign- 
ments and still get a moral uplift from little “good 
deeds” strewn over your days. The strange in- 
consistencies of Nazi behavior, their sudden 
changes from an attitude of good will to bursts of 
violence are explainable against this background. 
They hand a piece of chocolate to a child and 
starve the rest of the village. Then they are sulky 
and mad if they are not liked and admired by the 
local population. They “meant so well.” The 
Nazi Germans lack an adult sense of proportion. 
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Sincerely, these new Germans want to be good 
boys. They don’t recognize their horrible lack 
of ethical perspective, but there is an underlying 
feeling of insecurity which is an ever-present 
incentive to explain themselves and to exculpate 
themselves, an annoying tendency well known to 
anybody who met educated Nazis before the war 
or traveled in their country. Literary magazines 
are full of '~tters to friends in neutral or allied 
countries abroad. They praise their culture and 
the depth of their souls, they spell contempt for 
Western mechanistic individualism, and claim 
their mission for the civilization of the East. 
Beautiful phrases are wrought into thin air. Un- 
fortunately, there are more substantial matters 
their former friends abroad should like to talk 
about. 

The literature that flourishes in Germany today 
is in a queer sense a literature of escapism. Real- 
istic descriptions, the “Social-Reportage”’ of the 
late twenties and the beginning thirties, have 
been wiped out. An ennobling glamor is thrown 
over the trivial, the dirty, and the gruesomely 
cruel. We find good examples among the scanty 
writings about the present war. 

While the ground trembles in the onslaught of 
the Panzer division and shrieking bombs descend 
into an inferno, we are confronted with a few del- 
icate essays about the modern war, letters that 
read like excerpts from a travel book. In the 
beginning years of the German campaign the war 
must have had, for the naive German youth, the 
somewhat strenuous yet enlightening flavor of a 
Cook’s Tour with good food and erotic adventures 
thrown in for good measure. It is a chance to look 
around in the world with a slightly astonished, 
“Look what’s happening to me!” There are 
diligent descriptions of foreign lands, their fauna 
flora, and their people. 

It may be hard to overlook entirely the smoking 
ruins of the Blitzkrieg. Under the delicate 
strokes of an embellishing pen, however, they fade 
into the unrealistic and one-dimensional paleness 
of a stage setting. The horror is dulled and 
beauty appears in destruction. Tanks are the 
“cavalry of the twentieth century,” and the gay 
courage of the lieutenant of the Hussars flourishes 
in snappy anecdotes. There are the stern features 
of the general with a twinkling smile around his 
iron-gray eyes and a condescending joke on his 
lips while the gunnery of the enemy smashes 
headquarters into smithereens. There are the 
stereotyped reflections about death on the battle- 


field, the briefness of human life, and the glory 
of death for the Fatherland. There is the intimate 
communion with nature on the evening before the 
battle and the enthusiasm for inspired leadership. 

The last war created the tradition of the soldier 
who carried Goethe’s Faust into the trenches. It 
is resurrected today in the motorized division. 
One scribe reports on the campaign in France and 
the pages of his diary are filled with an intellectual 
discourse with Hélderlin’s Hyperion, the most 
delicate lyric prose of the early romantic period. 
The eye is averted from blood and human suffering. 
The German soldier behaves like a saint in the 
midst of world-shaking barbarism. 

The will to escape from reality is reflected in 
style and means of expression. The most trivial 
subject is approached in a stilted manner. 
Whether the housewife sweeps the kitchen, whether 
the “Biirger” takes a drink or goes out for his 
constitutional, there is always some relationship 
to the sublime, to God and the universe. The 
German bard glories in descriptions of nature. 
The moon’s silver glitters on the lake and the 
woods receive the worshipping poet like a cathe- 
dral. There is an eager search for cheap analogies, . 
a strenuous intellectual effort to vary the tradi- 
tional theme and the well-established cliches of 
the classic and romantic period. In vain. The 
landscape rests lifeless. The wine is red, the 
path is white, and the sky—to be original—pos- 
sibly green. The imagination recovers the color- 
ful, but stale, and simple mood of the children’s 
Bilderbuch. The idyllic is degraded to the banal. 
The world of blood and sweat is excluded. The 
writer ruminates playfully in a fairy tale land. 

I have not mentioned the “Blut und Boden” 
epic. It deals most often with the life of German 
colonies abroad, their suppression by “foreigners,” 
their efforts to retain their superior German 
culture, and their longing to be reunited with the 
Fatherland. It reflects the stagnant atmosphere 
that is so typical for emigrant groups. This 
flow of literature is in close contact with Stuttgart, 
the center of the “Verein fiir das Auslandsdeutsch- 
tum” which unfolded intensive propaganda ac- 
tivities long before the war. From here, every 
German emigrant was supervised and his political 
activities recorded in a file system. 

The pattern of sterile and gross idealization has 
carried over, also, into the “social novel’’ dealing 
with race and Nazi problems inside Germany. 
However widespread it may be, we are not too 
much concerned with this aspect of modern 
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German literature. It is published for propaganda 
purposes, very conspicuously so, and consumed 
for the sake of the internal glow of pride in the 
shoemaker as well as the grammar school teacher. 
From Grimm’s Volk ohne Raum to Zillich’s 
Zwischen Liindern und Zeiten there is abundant 
material for the analyst of modern techniques of 
political propaganda. 

One of the most concentrated expressions of the 
emotional life of the German intellectual is given 
in Jiinger’s Auf den Marmorklippen. The story 
is rendered in legendary style. As the author 
states very clearly, you can’t speak frankly in 
troubled times, you have to resort to a puzzle, 
a “Vixierbild.” In a heroic setting of mountains 


and cliffs, dark forests and sweet valleys, a mys- 
terious struggle goes on among tribes, races, and 
cultures. Hordes of brigands roam over the 
countryside, murdering, raping, and burning the 
abodes of peaceful inhabitants. .The scholar 
withdraws into the shelter of his ivory tower, in 
this instance a cliff dwelling set apart from other 
human habitation. He lives for his interest in 
botany close to the bosom of nature. With an- 
other lonely friend he shares philosophizing dis- 
cussions about the meaning of life and the dis- 
integration of society. Culture decays around 
them—there prevails a Spenglerian mood in this 
narrative—they survive and carry on; the future 
is enveiled in mystery. 


REGIONAL FEDERAL STATES FOR WORLD PEACE 


QUINTIN M. SANGER 
Washington, D. C. 


national Organization at San Francisco 
decided that every major power should in 

effect have a veto power over any action proposed 
by the projected Security Council to preserve 
peace. This has made effective action against 
aggressors extremely unlikely in such cases as are 
apt to arise in the future. The Conference also 
proposed a vague system of trusteeships to be 
managed by the large powers on behalf of the 
dependent countries or territories. This again 
did not guarantee general security and at the same 
time promise creative development and eventual 
independence for the old colonies, mandates, and 
backward areas. Finally, although the conferees 
met to lay the foundations of global order, the 
desire for complete sovereignty and national in- 
dependence of action was carried to new extremes 
by many of the smaller and medium sized powers! 
We may well recall Winston Churchill’s pro- 
phetic statement after the World War, “The 
war between the giants has ended. The war 
among the pigmies is about to begin!” The peace 
treaties did in fact create many new small nations 
and thus increase the potential areas of conflict 
and causes of war. Now once again we stand on 
the eve of great events. The major part of the 
war against the devil has ended. The war among 
the angels is about to begin, a war over what the 
ideal world of the future should be like; between 
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the Russians with their economic socialism and 
political totalitarianism; the Chinese with their 
belief in a superior culture plus their desire to be 
strong industrially and in military might; the 
British with their changing but nevertheless con- 
vinced concept of empire; and the Americans with 
their vague but equally convinced ideas of justice, 
freer trade, law, and popular government. A 
synthesis which might give some unity to world 
policy has not been achieved. 

Why does each nation have its own special 
concept of the needs of world order? The core 
of the problem, I think, is the concept of territorial 
sovereignty which gives a government power 
within a specified territory to manage affairs 
according to its own will without control by any 
other power. If it gives up that right it does so 
only of its own free will by agreement with another 
sovereign government. Such an agreement is 
not real law because it has no physical sanction 
behind it. But if the United States or one of 
the other major powers submits to the effective 
will of another power, a global power, it must be 
on the basis of rules or laws which are generally 
recognized. There must be a creative agreement 
which nations will allow a higher power to enforce. 

The basic error in our thinking on the problem 
is the nineteenth century idea that nations, as 
contrasted with individuals, have certain special 
interests (or values). Since real interests are 
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thus assumed to be those of particular groups, 
rather than of individual Poles, Chinese, Syrians, 
Americans, and Brazilians everywhere, nations 
demand sovereign power to protect those interests; 
and any submission to an outside power, be it 
national or global in nature, is a threat to those 
interests. Unless, therefore, there is agreement 
on some common interests for individuals, an 
effective division or limitation of sovereign power 
is impossible. San Francisco could not establish 
an effective world peace structure because more 
vital matters take precedence over organization. 
A given type of organization will be approved if 
it appears that protection of certain interests will 
be assured by it. In the Philadelphia Convention 
which formulated the American constitution, 
most of the members obviously agreed on the 
interests and type of society they wanted to protect 
or establish. This was an important reason for 
their success. What disagreement there was did 
not become an insoluble matter because oppor- 
tunity for promoting some different types of policy 
and interests were reserved to the states under 
a federal system. 

Common values and federalism are therefore 
the keys to world peace. Too many political 
leaders assume that there are no absolute values 
which all people should accept, that all values 
are merely the result of the accidents of cultural 
history and environment. They assume ll 
peoples should be permitted to live as they wish, 
that no one should try to interfere with the govern- 
ment of another country. Thus the Washington 
Post, in referring to Soviet Russia, suggested that 
we “live and let live.” All of these assumptions 
contain a grain of truth, but are fundamentally 
false. If they were true we could obviously not 
have any legitimate objection to the resurgence 
of fascist governments where any country is foolish 
enough to abide them. But we cannot safely 
assume any values are justified merely because 
a national group is able to maintain and enforce 
them by physical power or one-sided propaganda. 
This assumption envisages a world in which 
justice is determined by the struggles of national 
pressure groups. It destroys the rule of law, that 
is, of law above individuals and groups every- 
where which has some basis other than force. 

Since nations cannot live alone in the twentieth 
century but in a world community, the birth ot a 
world order waits on the authoritative statement 
of the rights, duties, and needs of individuals every- 
where, rather than a statement of national rights 


such as the right of self-determination or the sup- 
posed rights of special racial or religious groups. 
And similarly an effective world government will 
have to possess power over individuals rather than 
over nations; because the use of force against a 
nation as such merely causes another war, assuming 
the world powers agree on whom force should be 
used against, which is unlikely. 

There is not space here to suggest specifically 
and in detail what values, rights, duties, and needs 
might apply to individuals everywhere. (The 
planned satisfaction of these needs is the cure for 
the disease of war.) Among them, however, we 
might mention free speech; freedom of religion 
—with separation of church and state—because 
there is no way of getting common agreement on 
the nature of life after death or the meaning of God; 
the value, dignity, and central importance of the 
individual personality; health in a broad physical 
sense and also in the sense of happy family and 
neighborhood relationships; education; security; 
and the right to exchange goods and services 
freely to achieve minimum health standards. 
Institutionally there must be considerable agree- 
ment on the state’s powers and responsibilities 
vis-a-vis private citizens and private business, 
since the tendency of the totalitarian powers is 
to try to spread their ideologies everywhere, and 
thus endanger the security of others. Finally, 
all peoples want deference, income, and safety. 
The desire for these things, which are summed up 
in the word power, causes envy and conflict even 
if other needs are satisfied. In a smoothly run 
and healthy world the question would remain, 
who shall have the most material goods or the 
higher social position. Individuals and nations 
should receive their portions of these good things 
according to their creative contributions to the 
basic needs of other individuals in society. If 
all persons have the opportunity for creative con- 
tributions in accord with their abilities, contri- 
butions that might take many differing forms for 
different people, and are rewarded in proportion 
thereto, jealousy and envy would be reduced to 
a minimum. There would still be conflicts be- 
tween individuals within nations but not between 
nations! Law, treaties, agreements, and inter- 
national policy could then be tied in closely with 


1 A socialist system is dangerous to peace because it 
substitutes national or class motivation for that of 
differential individual rewards. 
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what is necessary to achieve these objectives and 
needs. 

World organization to satisfy these human needs 
should be federal in nature. It is obviously not 
feasible to suggest now a world federal state on as 
elaborate a pattern as the American system. 
Differences in history, customs, municipal law, 
language, and religion are too great. There is, 
however, an opportunity for a direct world control 
of limited subjects and of the relations between 
regional states. A type of regionalism seems to be 
the most practicable approach for the immediate 
future, the most feasible way of delimiting sover- 
eignty and of substituting common individual for 
group or national values. It would enable the 
gradual elimination of obstacles such as racial, 
religious, national, and class differences, and 
reduce them to manageable proportions. 

In establishing such states, world leaders must 
give attention to such matters as the need for 
controlling the recent enemy fascist powers, 
to historical traditions, natural resources distri- 
bution, opportunities for increasing the influence 
of the democratic powers, cultural factors, and a 
proper distribution of power among the major 
nations. The latter may interfere with ideal 
regional groupings but is essential in view of 
political realities. More specifically, the United 
States, England, and Western Europe, and the 
British Commonwealth must preserve their power 
to extend democratic ideas and the policies of a 
free economy by peaceful influence. They must 
be able to exercise adequate influence on the 
creative development of the backward countries, 
colonies and dependencies, while binding those 
countries to the requirements of world security, 
and assuring their eventual independence. 

The writer suggests the following grouping into 
regional federal states: (Attractive and useful 
names for each constellation can in time be con- 
trived.) 1. The United States and Canada; 
2. Western Europe, including the British Isles, 
Eire, Scandinavia, Finland, Italy, Belgium, 
Spain, Portugal, Holland, France, Austria, Bo- 
hemia, and Germany as far east as the Oder River; 
3. Russia (to about the 15th parallel or Amur 
River in Siberia), the Baltic republics, Poland 
west to the Oder, and the Balkan countries except 
Greece and Turkey; 4. The Middle East, including 
Turkey, Greece, Iran, Iraq, Arabia, Ethiopia, 
Egypt, Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, Syria, Lebanon, 
Saudi Arabia, and Palestine; 5. India and Afghan- 
istan; 6. The rest of» Africa, and Madagascar; 


7. South Asia and South West Pacific, including 
Thailand, Burma, Indo-China, the East Indies 
Islands, the Philippines, Australia, and New 
Zealand; 8. Japan, Korea, and Siberia east of 
about the 15th parallel; 9. The Caribbean area, 
including Cuba and the other islands, Colombia, 
Venezuela, Central America and Mexico; 10. 
The rest of South America; and 11. China. 

The central government of each of these states 
would have power over foreign relations, interstate 
commerce, transportation, air transport, com- 
munications, immigration, public education, 
income taxes, minimum standards of wages and 
social security, technical aids to business, popula- 
tion movements, and the sponsorship of cultural 
exchanges and travel which break down psycho- 
logical isolation among the peoples. Each state 
would be a large free trade area. This would 
increase prosperity and lessen occasion for conflict. 

The practicability of such a system rests on the 
fact that the United States possesses the technical 
skills to improve health, communications, air 
transportation, shipping, production, methods of 
adjustment to climate, and education around the 
world, factors especially significant in the suggested 
states which are partly maritime in their geography. 
These groups can become effective realities if we 
use our skills, power, and resources to bring them 
about. Eastern Siberia might be made attractive, 
for example, by new techniques of treating the 
frozen land. 

One of the most important policies required 
would be the rapid extension of communications 
facilities, and the development of a second language 
to be used everywhere for trade, science, health 
activities, and economic planning. Such a lan- 
guage might be based on Greek and Latin root 
words plus basic English. Existing languages 
would be used to express local idioms, customs, 
history, and literature; unnecessary flexions— 
noun and verb endings—would be eliminated to 
make existing languages easier to learn. 

Most of the proposed states would possess 
adequate and fairly well rounded natural resources, 
if their resources (with new scientific techniques) 
are developed. Western Europe would contain 
most of the pro-democratic forces in Europe and 
have easy access to resources from other areas. 
Inclusion of Germany, Spain, and Italy would 
permit control of their war-making power, punish- 
ment of war criminals, and eventual incorporation 
in the family of nations. Russia would have 
access to warm water ports and enough control 
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in the Balkans to prevent the numerous internecine 
struggles which followed the establishment of 
many new states after the last war. Religious 
struggles in the Middle East might be avoided if 
places were set aside in Palestine and guaranteed 
by the Great Powers as places of abode for the 
Shrines of all the major religious groups. The 
northeast Asia grouping would allow Russia to 
exercise some control over Japanese fascism while 
at the same time impeding forceful Communist 
infiltration in Asia. China would be free to 
develop with the technical aid of the United States 
on the basis of a democratic program which is not 
at the same time anti-Russian. It is up to us 
whether China becomes pro-democratic or pro- 
communist. 

The powers reserved to the states in each of the 
regional groupings would be varied to take account 
of racial and religious differences and differing 
levels of economic or cultural development. All 
would have representatives in the law-making 
bodies of the central governments. Unity for a 
time might be assured by judicious employment 
of the common opposition to fascism in Europe and 
Asia and Argentina. 

The democratic powers can achieve popularity 
and acceptance of their world leadership in the 
backward or dependent areas, which Russia also 
seeks to influence, by an aggressive program of 
education, health aids, technological advice, 
cultural exchanges, and investments directed 
toward achievement of balanced economies. 
Independence for India, for example, would be 
granted in exchange for Indian promises to accept 
such aids and to allow military bases sufficient 
for security in the area. Indian independence 
would also be granted in return for the promise 
to encourage and permit free speech and free 
press within India. Unqualified independence 
of dependent areas may result in the establishment 
of governments nationalist in nature and inimical 
to international peace. 

The regional bodies would be coordinated with 
world-governing bodies. A world council and 
court, organized administratively to give each 
regional group a governing head, would be con- 
cerned with controls of major ports and world 
shipping (important in the Mediterranean and in 
United States-northeast Asia relations), inter- 
national air transport, natural resources surveys 
and trade statistics, agreements on raw materials, 
world sports, and popular migrations based on 
optimum population densities. It would also 


provide estimates of consumer needs everywhere 
to guide indirectly production of consumer goods, 
capital equipment and raw materials, and world 
trade carried on by private business. Consumer 
needs in a broad sense would also guide the de- 
velopment of communications, transportation, 
public works and city planning. There would 
have to be wide freedom for the international 
flow of goods, services, technical advice and capital 
if private international trade (without cartels) 
is to succeed and not be replaced by government 
operated international trade. 

The maintenance of free governments and 
economies in the domestic affairs of the several 
states will contribute to international peace; 
and the establishment of rules for world trade and 
relations will make it unnecessary for the several 
states to centralize their governments in order 
to provide for their security. The plan especially 
would give Russia guarantees of security from 
external powers, a prerequisite for the growth of 
freedom in Russia and areas under her leadership. 
Government action would be concentrated on the 
determination of human needs and the indirect 
guaranteeing of markets for privately produced 
goods; it would also be concerned with providing 
the best conditions for free speech and seeing that 
natural resources are used by private interests for 
the public good and in a conservative manner; 
it would provide technical aid, training or educa- 
tion for those who cannot consume at a reasonably 
high level, in order to increase their productivity. 

The immediate objective of American policy 
should be to give economic aid to devastated 
western Europe to prevent it spontaneously falling 
into the hands of the socialist totalitarians. It 
would even be to American advantage if technical 
help was given to modernize the technology of 
British, French, and Belgian industries, so that 
they will be strong and able to compete effectively 
in expanding world markets. Western Europe, 
with which we have dealt during the war through 
the Combined Boards and Liberated Area com- 
mittees, must be made a bulwark of democracy 
and free economy. We should promise England 
military support in return for her support of the 
proposal for Indian independence. 

England, France, Belgium, and Holland all 
have interests in the Middle East, Africa, South 
Asia, and the Southwest Pacific.2 If the western 

2 Spanish, Portuguese, and Italian interests can later 
be allowed some sway, where they have recently ex- 


isted. 
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European states are federated it might be possible 
for these powers to pursue a unified trusteeship 
policy toward these areas. This is why the western 
European federal group is perhaps the key group 
of all the proposed regional states. German, 
Italian, Spanish, and Portuguese elements might 
join in the group’s foreign policy once they have 
removed fascist influences and become more dem- 
ocratic in their governments. The isolation of 
these powers would encourage a resurgence of 
fascism to meet external] threats. 

In the African group, South Africa, a unit of 
the British Commonwealth, would take the 
immediate initiative in the democratic develop- 
ment of the continent. In the South Asia group 
and South Pacific, Australia would have primary 
responsibility with close cooperation by the 
Philippines. In the Middle East, Turkey and 
Egypt would have the leadership, although here 
outside influence would temporarily have to be 
more direct. In all these areas we need to expand 
and improve the organizations elaborated during 
the war to integrate and use their economies for 
the war effort. The Middle East has been one 
general area handled as a unit to aid the economic 
war in the Mediterranean. The Foreign Economic 
Administration has also had an extensive raw 
materials procurement program in Africa, with the 
cooperation of England, France, and Belgium; 
it has had——or will have—a very extensive program 
of the same type in India, South America, the 
Caribbean area, and the Southwest Pacific. These 


areas fit into policies we have pursued in the past. 
Australia has, fortunately, evinced an interest in 
greater trade with South Asia, the East Indies, 
as well as India. The major change, the orienta- 
tion of the United Kingdom toward western 
Europe, is a considerable one; but the other 
proposals still leave England a great deal of 
influence in other parts of the world through her 
existing connections. 

If such a world system of federal states is 
established to achieve basic human needs, the 
United States and other powers might be willing 
to surrender a portion of their sovereignty to a 
world council or assembly and to submit their 
disputes to a world court. The contentious issues 
that emerge would involve the question of whether 
individuals or private business had violated certain 
laws or rules; whether a government had exceeded 
its constitutional powers in its actions against 
individuals; whether a federal government had 
assumed any of the constitutional powers of the 
states in a federation; or whether the world council 
had assumed the powers of a federal state. The 
law would protect interests which all people in 
their different ways assume are valid. If there 
should still be major inter-group conflicts they 
would be between the white and colored races as 
the peoples of Asia become more articulate in the 
modern world community. The solution of the 
race problem will be the most difficult and annoy- 
ing obstacle to permanent world peace. 


SOCIAL SCIENCE RESEARCH COUNCIL 


Seventy awards, totalling over $126,000.00 for the academic year 1945-46, have 
been announced by the Social Science Research Council, 230 Park Avenue, New York 
17. The awards provide for study and research in the fields of economics; political 
science; sociology, statistics; political, social and economic history; cultural anthropol- 
ogy; social psychology; geography; and related disciplines. 

Thirty-eight of the fellowships were granted under the Demobilization Award pro- 
gram, initiated last year, to assist in the return to academic and research careers of 
social scientists whose scientific work has been seriously disrupted by service in the 
armed forces or other war activities. 

‘Ten Fellows were appointed under the regular program, which the Council has main- 
tained during the entire war period, for the research training of promising young social 
scientists through advanced graduate study and field experience. 

The remaining twenty-two awards are grants-in-aid of research designed to assist 
mature scholars in the social sciences in the completion of research projects already 
well under way. 
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PROBLEMS AND METHODS OF ESTIMATING 
POSTCENSAL POPULATION* 


HOPE TISDALE ELDRIDGE 
U. S. Bureau of the Census 


HE conditions and organization of our 
wartime economy have accentuated the 
demand for estimates of postcensal popula- 
tion and have created a need for types of estimates 
which are not important in ordinary times. With 
the expansion of the armed forces and the move- 
ment of troops overseas three kinds of estimates 
for the United States as a whole are required. 
Estimates of the first type, which include armed 
forces overseas,’ are the equivalent of peacetime 
estimates of the total population and can be 
readily derived from the 1940 Census and statistics 
on births, deaths, and net civilian immigration 
since the Census. In addition to the usual data 
on registered deaths, they require information on 
deaths of members of the armed forces overseas. 
These estimates are basic to all other types and 
give a stable total with which any distribution 
for the same date can be brought into agreement. 
Estimates of the second type, which exclude 
armed forces overseas, and which for convenience 
we call “‘de facto” estimates, are not a matter of 
simple subtraction of the number of men overseas. 
Allowance has to be made for those captured and 
missing who are not included in net overseas 
strength figures and for members of the armed 
forces who were overseas in 1940 and who were 
not enumerated in the 1940 Census. The third 
type, estimates of the civilian population, are 
derived by subtracting armed force strength in 
continental United States from the de facto 
population. 
The preparation of these estimates involves the 


* This paper was presented at a meeting of The 
American Statistical Association in Washington, D.C., 
May 7, 1944. Since that time, most of the projects 
mentioned have been completed and the results pub- 
lished by the Bureau of the Census. The ending of the 
war has not greatly altered the problems of estimating 
current population changes or reduced the demand for 
such estimates. To be sure ration book registrations 
will no longer be a possible source of information for 
small areas. On the other hand, The Monthly Report on 
the Labor Force, a monthly sample survey, is serving 
as the source of an increasing amount of information 
on various characteristics of the population for the 
United States as a whole. 


securing of data on the armed forces from the War 
and Navy Departments. Official figures are 
seldom available for sufficiently recent dates and 
it is often necessary to estimate the figures or 
resort to other sources of information—on occasion, 
the daily newspaper. As estimates are prepared 
about the first of each month for the first of the 
month before, it is obvious that current estimates 
are subject to some error. This is true even of 
estimates of the total population, including armed 
forces overseas, for current data on births and 
deaths in the United States as well as data on 
deaths overseas, are highly provisional. 

Problems of manpower and the draft have 
enhanced the need for estimates of all three types 
of population by age and sex. Here again, esti- 
mates for the total population, including armed 
forces overseas, are relatively simple, although 
data on deaths overseas are not available by age. 
The error introduced by guessing at this age 
distribution is not serious, so far, because the 
total number of deaths is small. However, it 
may become important in the future. Estimates 
for the total population are prepared each month. 
These estimates are based on final reports on births 
and on deaths by age for the periods for which 
the data are available. For current months, life 
table survival rates derived from the 1939-1941 
United States Life Table are applied. Direct 
subtractions and additions for deaths overseas 
and net civilian immigration are made each month 
and the results are adjusted to agree with the 
estimated total, independently derived, for the 
same date. This procedure takes account of 
selective age changes due to military deaths and 
international migration, and controls the lethal 
behavior of the life table insofar as it may depart 
from the total mortality pattern for a given 
month. 

Estimates of the civilian population, by age and 
sex, require information on the age and sex compo- 
sition of the armed forces. Unfortunately, the 
War and Navy Departments have been largely 
occupied with the direct prosecution of the war 
and could not provide the needed statistics with 
the frequency and detail that would be most 
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advantageous for the preparation of population 
estimates. The inadequacy of the information 
that is available, even with the aid of adjustments 
for differences in time and changes in draft policy, 
constitutes the major weakness of estimates of 
the age-by-sex distribution of the civilian popu- 
lation. 

Estimates of the de facto population by age and 
sex, particularly for males, are useful as bases for 
the computation of age specific rates not satisfac- 
torily expressed in terms of either the total or the 
civilian population—age specific death rates, for 
example, For these estimates, information on 
the age composition of the armed forces overseas 
is needed. None is available, as yet. It has 
been necessary to adopt arbitrary assumptions 
with respect to differences between the armed 
forces as a whole and the armed forces overseas 
in preparing such estimates. 

In this connection, it should be stated that the 
amount of current material on the armed forces 
is steadily increasing and that the outlook is good 
for a more generous supply in the future. It is 
no small task for the War and Navy Departments 
to assemble data on the age, sex, and color composi- 
tion of the armed forces overseas, of armed forces 
in this country and of casualties, on a month-to- 
month basis, for each branch of the Service. 

The discussion thus far, has dealt with the 
problems of estimating population for the United 
States as a whole. Even more pressing, if pos- 
sible, are demands for estimates of the population 
of areas smaller than the United States. By 
virtue of the necessity to ration commodities during 
the crisis, it has been possible to estimate the 
total population of States and counties for certain 
dates since the 1940 Census from registration data 
assembled by the Office of Price Administration 
and transmitted to the Bureau of the Census. 

The tremendous changes in population dis- 
tribution and in economic conditions that have 
accompanied the war have invalidated any method 
that might yield satisfactory postcensal estimates 
in less disturbed times. Economic indices such 
as the number of water meters, the amount of 
bank receipts, and the volume of retail trade, 
indices which are hazardous for measuring popula- 
tion change at any time, are particularly hazard- 
ous for that purpose at the present time. Changes 
in the buying power of the population and lim- 
itations on the availability of goods and services 
imposed by war conditions obscure the relation 


between population change and economic change 
and preclude the possibility of measuring one in 
terms of the other. 

School attendance, usually fairly sensitive to 
changes in the total population of an area, is 
singularly unresponsive to wartime changes. 
This inertia is probably due in part to the general 
downward trend in the number of children of 
elementary school age, in part to the stringency 
of the manpower situation which furnishes an 
incentive for children to leave school and go to 
work as soon as compulsory education laws 
permit, and in part to the tendency of migrating 
war workers to leave their families behind when 
they take work in congested production areas. 
But perhaps the most important reason why 
school data do not respond readily to population 
changes is the fact that while population totals are 
greatly affected by the induction of men into the 
armed forces, school attendance is affected very 
little by it. 

In the light of these considerations, war ration 
book registration data are a most valuable source 
of information on postcensal population changes. 
In fact, they are probably superior to any data 
that have ever been available as a basis for post- 
censal estimates. In spite of alleged inaccuracies, 
they are almost bound to reproduce faithfully 
enough the distribution of the civilian population 
at the time of the registration. 

In preparing estimates of the civilian population 
for States and counties, registration data were 
used only as a basis for distributing the total for 
the United States, which was independently 
estimated as described at the beginning of this 
discussion. Since the population qualified to reg- 
ister is the civilian population not in institutions, 
the independent estimate was reduced by the 
estimated number in institutions. The registra- 
tion figures for States and counties were then 
adjusted to add to the independent estimate of 
the civilian population qualified to register. 
For each registration, this adjustment involved 
a reduction of the registration figures. It is 
evident that, although there were some persons 
who did not register, the factors which contributed 
to overregistration more than outweighed them. 
If the distribution of failures to register and 
multiple registrations did not follow the distribu- 
tion of the population, areas of underregistration 
were underestimated and areas of overregistration 
were overestimated. However, it is probable 
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that both tended to occur in highly urban areas; 
underregistration because persons who do not 
customarily eat at home would not need ration 
books; multiple registration because the anonym- 
ity of large cities would permit spurious regis- 
tration with greater impunity. But whatever 
these distributions may have been, overregistra- 
tion more than canceled underregistration. It is 
to be hoped, therefore, that the excess at least is 
equitably distributed. 

In the face of rather formidable differences be- 
tween the total number of registrations and the 
independent estimates of the population qualified 
to register, or the “expected” registration, some 
explanation is required. The differences between 
the expected and the initial registration were as 
follows: 


Percent of 


Difference Registration 


WALL. 55550 cree 700,000 0.5 
re 1,100,000 0.9 
SU BONGO. vinccascscccs 2,000,000 1.7 
ae a ee —400,000 0.3 


The registration for Book Three was conducted 
by mail and the figure used for this comparison 
is not strictly speaking, an “‘initial’’ registration. 

The probable explanation of the rather violent 
fluctuations of these differences is to be found in 
the proportion of the registrant population that 
registered during the initial period, as affected 
by local conditions and the urgency of the need 
for the forthcoming book. Comparisons can be 
made on figures which contain late registrations 
only for Books Two and Four. Assuming that 
most of those who did not or could not register 
during the initial registration period would do so 
during the month following, the number of books 
outstanding on the first of the month approx- 
imately one month after the date of initial registra- 
tion was the figure selected as the basis for 
estimates. Comparisons between the expected 
and actual registrations (including a month’s 
late registrations) give the following differences: 


3,510,000 
2,850,000 


The difference for Book Two was 2.8 per cent of 
the expected registration; the difference for Book 
Four, 2.3 per cent. 

The registration figures are known to contain 
some registrations for children born after the 


estimate date. If we assume that ration books 
were secured by the end of the month for about 
one-half the children born during the month after 
the initial registration, the resulting figure just 
about balances the number of ration books sur- 
rendered during the same month. Since sur- 
renders have been subtracted from late registration 
figures, births offer very little in the way of 
explaining the observed differences. 

Members of the armed forces who do not take 
their meals at military or naval establishments 
are entitled to hold ration books. Their number 
has been estimated as at least 700,000 on the basis 
of very sketchy information. Present indications 
are that there are a great many more such persons. 
Their distribution, by counties, is not known, 
although data from Ration Book Three give some 
information as to their probable distribution, by 
States. At the time when the civilian estimates 
were being prepared, there was no information as 
to either the size or the distribution of this group. 
If the total had been known, it might have been 
advisable to adjust the expected registration to 
include them and to prepare estimates of the civil- 
ian population plus the military population living 
off post. As the estimates stand, counties having 
a relatively large number in this category have 
been somewhat overestimated and counties having 
a relatively small number have been slightly 
underestimated. 

It is estimated that approximately 863,000 
children under 5 years of age on April 1, 1940, 
were not enumerated in the 1940 Census. It is 
possible that individuals are less absent-minded 
about small children in their families when they 
are applying for ration books than when they are 
answering the questions of a census enumerator. 
If this is true, a further part of the difference is 
explained. 

There is evidence within the 1940 Census that 
there was under-enumeration of the population at 
other ages, particularly of males between the ages 
of 15 and 34. For the age group, 20 to 34, there 
is a deficit of males with respect to females in the 
enumerated population, whereas, on the basis of 
the sex ratio at birth and the average mortality 
experience of the past 30 years, there should be 
more males than females. Underenumeration 
of this group in 1940 is also suggested by a com- 
parison of the expected survivors of males 5 to 24 
enumerated in 1930 with the number 15 to 34 
enumerated in 1940. The expected survivors are 
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somewhat in excess of the number enumerated. 
Neither of these comparisons gives results which 
can be used as a measure of underenumeration 
in 1940, however. The deficit of males with 
respect to females may be overstated in the Census 
because of the tendency for females to report 
themselves younger than they are. The deficit 
of enumerated males with respect to the expected 
survivors of the 1930 population is subject to 
error through underenumeration of the same group 
in 1930 and through international migration be- 
tween 1930 and 1940, as well as through possible 
biases in the reporting of ages. 

Examination of age data in the 1940 Census 
does not produce evidence of appreciable under- 
enumeration of any other group. It is believed that 
the underenumeration of young males is the result 
of there being an increasing number of unmarried 
men living away from home under circumstances 
which make it difficult for the census enumerator 
to learn of their existence. This same peculiarity 
is characteristic of earlier censuses. The Bureau 
of the Census hopes to investigate the problem 
more thoroughly and is working on various plans 
to improve enumeration in the next census. 

It appears, then, that at least 1.6 million (about 
900,000 due to underenumeration and about 
700,000 due to registrations of military personnel) 
out of a difference of 3.5 million for Book Two and 
a difference of 2.9 million for Book Four can be 
tentatively explained. The extent to which 
military registrants and underenumeration in the 
1940 Census can be held accountable for an 
additional part of these differences is not known. 
The extent to which the registration figures contain 
registrations for persons who were dead or in the 
armed forces at the time of registration and the 
extent to which they may contain multiple registra- 
tions or registrations for nonexistent persons can- 
not be determined on the basis of any obtainable 
information. 

In the interest of comparability with the 1940 
Census, the registration figures were adjusted 
to add to the expected registration for the United 
States as a whole with no allowance in the total 
for underenumeration in 1940. Estimates of the 
population in institutions were then added to the 
adjusted registration figures for each county and 
the results were the estimates of the civilian pop- 
ulation, as published. 

Registration data for Ration Book Three were 
compiled by the Office of Price Administration 


for States, but not for counties. Because of the 
method of conducting this registration, the data 
were not considered satisfactory for purposes of 
estimating the population, even of States. These 
data were used, however, in conjunction with the 
estimates for States derived from Books Two and 
Four in the preparation of State estimates for 
July 1, 1943. 

It is not yet possible adequately to evaluate 
the estimates of civilian population based on 
registration data. There is reason to believe that, 
so far as Books One, Two, and Four are concerned, 
the quality of the data has improved with each 
registration. The Book One registration figures 
were the results of name-counts and may contain 
considerable inaccuracy. For Books Two and 
Four, however, ration books carried serial numbers 
and each issuing center and ration board had to 
account for all books handled, by serial numbers. 
This system made possible a much more accurate 
count foreacharea. Because of greater familiarity 
with the procedures and improved controls, the 
results for Book Four are believed to be even 
better than those for Book Two. 

Investigation of the reliability of the registration 
estimates for metropolitan counties, by the method 
of correlation analysis, has been made by Hauser 
and Tepping.' Their results show a high positive 
correlation between the percents of increase in- 
dicated by the Book One and Book Two estimates. 

Probably, a more exhaustive analysis of the 
three series than has so far been made would give 
some indication of the extent to which, for indi- 
vidual counties, the estimates measure actual 
change between registration dates and the extent 
to which they are subject to erratic fluctuations 
in the registration data. Until such analysis has 
been made, it seems safer to compare registration 
estimates, especially for counties, with the civilian 
population in 1940 rather than with one another. 
In other words, the three estimates considered 
together can probably give reliable evidence of 
the direction and the approximate amount of 
change since 1940, but violent changes between 
registration dates and in opposite directions are 
properly to be regarded with suspicion. This is 
not nearly always true, of course. When the 


'Philip M. Hauser and Benjamin J. Tepping, 
“Evaluation of Census Wartime Population Estimates 
and of Predictions of Postwar Population Prospects 
for Metropolitan Areas.” American Sociological Re- 
view, IX (October, 1944), 473-80. 
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estimates were in preparation, changes from the 
preceding estimate date which looked unreasonable 
were investigated. Usually, a recent development 
in the county such as the construction of an army 
camp or the launching of some industrial project, 
was sufficient to explain the change. It is quite 
possible that the registration estimates are measur- 
ing population mobility rather accurately and that 
the short time fluctuations, measured on a broad 
scale for the first time, are actually giving us some 
evidence of a hitherto unsuspected capacity for 
spatial adaptation on the part of the population. 

Independent checks on the registration estimates 
have been possible for a few counties. A special 
census of one county and the results of sample 
censuses in five other counties, if allowance is 
made for differences in dates and in coverage of 
the population, appear to fit fairly well into the 
pattern shown by the registration estimates for 
the same counties. An estimate of the population 
qualified to register, based on the Kansas State 
Census of March, 1942, was within 0.3 per cent of 
the registration estimate for May 1, 1942. 

It is unfortunate that registration data do not 
permit the preparation of population estimates 
for cities. The need for such estimates for post- 
censal dates isacute. But it is not safe to attempt 
to derive city estimates from the county figures. 
The ratio of the city’s population to that of its 
county may have changed since 1940 and in an 
unknown direction. 

The registration estimates, supplemented by 
armed force statistics, have proved useful in the 
preparation of estimates of the total population 
of States both for the registration dates and for 
mid-year dates. 

There is a demand for one type of estimate which 
must go largely unsatisfied. These are estimates 
of the age and sex distribution of the population 
of areas smaller than the United States. Internal 
migration and the induction of men into the armed 
forces have so changed the age and sex composition 
of the population of States and counties that esti- 
mates based on 1940 Census data are quite out of 
the question. However, the Bureau of the Census 
is making such estimates for selected counties from 
ration book registration data. On the applications 
for Ration Book Four are recorded the age and 
sex of each applicant. Samples of the applications 
have been drawn for 38 areas and age-sex estimates 
of the civilian population not in institutions are 
being prepared for these areas. The process 


of drawing the samples, tabulating the data, and 
performing the computations is too lengthy and 
expensive to be done for all areas. It is hoped 
that the results for these areas, soon to be pub- 
lished, will permit some generalization with respect 
to other areas. 

Among the more interesting possibilities con- 
tained in the registration estimates are those for 
measuring internal migration. Estimates of net 
civilian migration, by States, for the period April 
1, 1940, to May 1, 1942, were presented last year by 
Henry S. Shryock in an article which appeared 
in the Journal of the American Statistical Asso- 
ciation (March, 1943). Estimates have since 
been made for the periods ending March 1, 1943, 
and November 1, 1943. 

A possible test of the validity of the registration 
estimates is in terms of the credibility and con- 
sistency of migration figures for the three periods: 
April 1, 1940, to May 1, 1942; May 1, 1942, to 
March 1, 1943; and March 1 to November 1, 1943. 
The credibility of these figures could probably be 
determined fairly well by an examination of 
their relative size for the three periods and by an 
examination of the factors and conditions cal- 
culated to affect population movement that were 
operating in the area during each of the three 
periods. For example, Florida had an estimated 
net in-migration of 64,000 for the first period and 
183,000 for the second period, but a net out- 
migration of 66,000 for the third period. Thése 
figures seem quite credible when it is remembered 
that a great many civilians have probably moved 
to Florida in connection with the movement of 
armed forces in training into the State. At the 
same time, Florida, being a winter resort area, is 
subject to seasonal change. The May estimate 
applies to a date near the close of the winter 
season and reflects a smaller net in-migration 
than the March figure which is within the 
season. November, however, is completely out- 
of-season and naturally reflects a net out-migra- 
tion as between March and November. If the 
information were at hand, this sort of check could 
be made on the figures for each State and county. 

As to consistency, the net migration figures for 
8 States and the District of Columbia were in the 
same direction and showed a persistent increase 
or decrease in the size of the migration figure. 
Five States had consistency in the direction of 
net migration during the three periods, but re- 
flected changes in intensity of migration. Thir- 
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teen States have one reversal in the direction of 
migration for the three periods, and 13 had 2 
reversals of direction. Some of these figures are 
very small, but reversals of direction which involve 
substantial numbers evoke suspicion. The most 
striking example of inconsistency is Michigan 
with an estimated net in-migration of 282,000 for 
the first period, a net out-migration of 161,000 
for the second period, and a net in-migration of 
150,000 for the third period. In view of the sup- 
posed inferiority of the May estimates as compared 
with those for March and November, it might be 
wise to,ignore the May figure and estimate net 
migration for 2 periods: April 1, 1940, to March 
1, 1943; and March 1 to November 1, 1943. This 
gives an estimated net in-migration of 121,000 for 
the first period and 150,000 for the second—not 
unreasonable. To be sure, consistency checks 
are inconclusive unless other factors are taken 
into consideration, but this example indicates the 
inadvisability of a whole-hearted acceptance of 
the figures as exact measures of change during 
each of the three periods. 

In comparing the estimates of net migration, 
by States, with those for the period 1935 to 1940, as 
given in the 1940 Census Report on Internal Migra- 
tion, caution should be exercised, even beyond that 
dictated by the nature of the postcensal estimates. 
At first blush, the ratio of 1,367,000 net interstate 
migrants for the period 1935 to 1940 to 3,600,000 
net interstate migrants for the period 1940 to 1943, 
might seem to point to a total internal migration 
or even a total interstate migration for the 3-year 
period that is at least twice as great as that for 
the preceding 5-year period. But this is not the 
case at all. 

In the first place, the ratio of net to gross migra- 
tion is highly variable. This is demonstrable 
from the figures on gross and net in-migration, 
by States, in the Migration Report. In the second 
place, it is quite possible that net migration since 
the Census is very nearly equal to total migration. 
This statement is based partly on the consideration 
of the length of time involved and partly on the 
consideration of wartime conditions. Surely, a 
very large proportion of civilian movement since 
the defense program got under way has consisted 
of moves by persons who are taking jobs for the 
duration of the war. Governmental regulation 


has undoubtedly served to fix a great many of 
those at the point to which they migrated. 

It is thus highly probable that there has been 
much less back-and-forth movement than net 
migration figures might imply under ordinary 
circumstances. It may even be that the estimated 
net interstate movement since 1940 (3.6 million) is 
more closely comparable with the 6.5 million total 
interstate movement between 1935 and 1940 
than with the 1.4 million net interstate movement 
for the same period. With this in mind, war 
migration assumes somewhat less staggering pro- 
portions than it otherwise might do. 

On the other hand, back-and-forth movement 
between States has not been negligible. The 
total net interstate movement for the first estimate 
period was about 1.9 million, for the second about 
1.5 million, and for the third about 1.2 million. 
The sum of these figures gives a total of 4.6 million 
as against a net movement for the 3 periods com- 
bined of 3.6 million. The difference, 1 million, 
is a partial estimate of the in-and-out movement 
which cancels itself in the net migration figure 
for the combined period. 

It must be granted that these figures, in com- 
bination with the movements of persons inducted 
into the armed forces bear witness to a total post- 
censal internal migration of no inconsequential 
proportions. No exaggerations induced by illegit- 
imate comparisons with 1935 to 1940 data are 
needed to establish that fact. 

Estimates of net migration have not been made 
for all counties. A less-than-minimum estimate 
is the 4.9 million increase in the civilian population 
of all counties that had an increase between April, 
1940, and November, 1943. This statement can 
be made safely because for urban areas the number 
of inductions has exceeded natural increase since 
1940 and most of the increase in civilian popula- 
tion has been in urban areas. An estimate of 
net in-migration, therefore, would be larger than 
the estimate of increase. 

This brief discussion gives only a faint idea of 
the potentialities for the study of migration and 
other population problems which the registration 
estimates contain. Similar population data for 
later dates will be available only if additional 
ration book registrations are held. 
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in 1935 the Southern Sociological Scciety widely among educators. 
has been interested, not only in the The Commission has continued its work un- 
teaching of sociology, but in the learning or edu- interrupted by the war. This, however, has been 
cational process, whether inside or outside the done under great strain and difficulties. The 
institution of education and formal schooling. Society did not meet in 1943 and the heavy drain 
For the first few years.this interest was developed of teaching personnel to the armed services and 
through a Committee on the Teaching of Sociol- governmental agencies necessitated changes in 
ogy, appointed annually. Later it appeared the personnel of the Commission. At the annual 
desirable to establish more continuity in the work meeting in 1944 the Commission substituted 
bearing upon education so that a commission with seminar procedure for the more conventional 

three years tenure was appointed. The investi- presentation of papers. 
gations of this Commission and its relations with For the past five years the Commission has 
organizations outside the Southern Sociological focused its work more sharply upon education 
Society became sufficiently useful that the Society through the work of three subcommittees of the 
was awarded a grant to supplement and facilitate Commission which have been continuously active 
the program which had continued to grow and _ in research and study concerned primarily with 
elicit participation. the (1) objectives of sociological instruction, par- 
Quite a number of studies, published papers, ticularly with the Introductory Course; (2) ma- 
pamphlets and reports furnish objective evidence _ terials and methods for such instruction; and (3) 
of the activity of the earlier Committee and the _ testing or measurement of the effectiveness of such 

Commission with respect to education. Twenty- instruction. 

one papers prepared by members of the Society The wartime restriction upon travel for pro- 
and Commission were read during the seven annual fessional meetings again suspended the annual 
meetings of the Society following 1936. Many meeting of the Southern Sociological Society in 
have been published in Socrat Forces. The 1945 and prevented a direct report to the Society, 
papers presented in 1940 were published in Soctat This summary of activities and the four papers 
Forces and reprints of them were bound together and four critiques presented herein may be con- 
in a pamphlet under the title “Contributions to _ sidered a partial report in lieu of the report which 
would have been made directly had the Society 


Wayland J. Hayes, the Department of Teaching and met. A more detailed and ample statement of 

Research in The Social Sciences in this issue of SoctaL the work will be published independently. 

Forces is given over entirely to final reports and cri- The first paper, by Dr. Wayland J. Hayes, 

tiques of the Commission.—The Editors. “The Place of Sociology in Education,” provides 
47 


Fst: the beginning of its organization the Sociology of Education” and distributed 


*By special arrangement with the chairman, Dr. 
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a philosophical setting and orientation for those 
which follow. It indicates the general frame of 
reference in which the Commission has worked. 
More concretely, Dr. Hayes discusses the status of 
education in general, the objectives of sociological 
instruction, and the relation of sociology to the 
social sciences. The critique is written by Dr. 
E. A. Waters. 

The second paper, by Dr. Robert I. Kutak, 
discusses the sociological curriculum and faculty 
of colleges and universities in the states east of the 
Mississippi River and south of the Ohio and Po- 
tomac Rivers, as described in the catalogues of 
these agencies. A questionnaire provided data 
for a study of enrollment, organization and ob- 
jectives of curriculum, methods of instruction, and 
philosophy underlying instruction. The critique 
is by Dr. Ira De A. Reid. 

The third paper, by Dr. Belle Boone Beard, 
reports concerning the testing experiment of the 
Committee on Standards and Measurements. 
The immediate purpose of the experiment was to 
determine whether there is a conceptual framework 
and a basic core of sociological knowledge which 
might constitute a standard course in Introductory 
Sociology (i.e. that which all students in Intro- 
ductory Sociology might be expected to learn) 
and which might be tested objectively. The 
procedure employed in constructing the test, 


the reliability and validity of the test as determined 
by its use as a pre- and end-sociology examination 
and the results are discussed in detail. The cri- 
tique was prepared by Dr. C. Horace Hamilton. 

The final paper “Some Regional Implications of 
Sociological Instruction” was written by Dr. Lee 
M. Brooks. It sets forth a sociological emphasis 
in education for the southern region, indicating 
the fields and topics which need definite con- 
sideration. The critique is by Dr. Carl C. Taylor. 

No attempt has been made to integrate the 
papers and critiques. They are presented in 
the order indicated above, under the names of the 
respective writers and stand as the work of the 
individual authors. It is regrettable that the 
Commission is denied the benefit of the critical 
examination and discussion which would follow 
direct presentation of these and other papers to 
the Society in seminar procedure, as in the last 
annual meeting. This detracts in no way, how- 
ever, from the appreciation the Commission holds 
for the editors of Soctat Forces for making 
available this medium of presentation of these in- 
dividual papers and this partial report of the Com- 
mission to the members of the Southern Sociolog- 
ical Society. 

W. B. Jones, JR. 


THE PLACE OF SOCIOLOGY IN EDUCATION 


WAYLAND J. HAYES 
Vanderbilt University 


I 


PENCER is credited with being the first 

to state the perennial question, “What 

knowledge is of most worth?’”’ And Sned- 
den labored the very necessary and penetrating 
amendment, “for whom?” More recently Lynd 
has sharpened the inquiry still further by his 
book, “Knowledge for What?’ These questions 
must be continually pressed if the aims of edu- 
cation are to become clear and the process effective 
for desired ends. ‘ihe fog of purpose is always 


1 Robert S. Lynd, Knowledge for What? (Princeton 
N. J.: Princeton University Press, 1940), passim. 


fairly dense, but educational energy is now driving 
in almost utter darkness.? 


THE STATUS OF EDUCATION 


Although education has not been planned and 
has grown by casual accretions, it might be safe to 
assume that all elements which have been in- 
corporated into the process and organization 
appeared to have a clear place and seemed to 
serve a significant purpose at the time of their 
adoption. But it is a well known fact that much 


* Earl L. Vance, Platitude for Peace Planners, Ameri- 
can Association of University Professors Bulletin, 
Vol. 30, No. 3, p. 323. 
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education now exists ‘for its own sake” or as an 
end in itself, and learning may degenerate to the 
sterility described by William Hazlitt: 


Learning is the knowledge of that which none but 
the learned know. He is the most learned man who 
knows the most of what is farthest removed from 
common life and actual observation, that is, of the least 
practical utility, and least liable to be brought to the 
test of experience, and that, having been handed down 
through the greatest number of intermediate stages, 
is the most full of uncertainty, difficulties, and con- 
tradictions. 


The omnibus content, disjointed organization, 
unreality, unintegrated purpose, social irresponsi- 
bility and general inertia which characterize much 
of education are due to a number of factors. It 
has not been the job of education or of educators 
to solve problems, but rather to transmit allegedly 
well rounded knowledge accumulated in the past. 
It has been taken for granted that there is no need 
to synchronize the time-world of the scholar- 
scientist with that of the man in the street—‘“‘to 
lecture on navigation while the ship is sinking” 
would probably represent better timing and closer 
relations with reality than much that occurs. 
Scholars and specialists frequently define problems 
in such narrow terms that their relevance to 
“anything living or dead” is quite unintentional 
and due to chance. Teachers have been trained 
by teachers and all have been bound by their 
need for security and the hope of advancement. 
Thus, they perpetuate the theoretical structure, 
concepts, problems, and fashions of their craft. 
They shrink from marginal problems, from draw- 
ing conclusions and from interpreting the wider 
meaning of their findings. In the name of ob- 
jectivity, scholarship, and the spirit of science, 
limited empirical analyses are left dangling until 
adequate data can make some significant con- 
clusion possible. To be academic is to be aloof, 
neutral, and tolerant. 

The recognition of valid objectives and con- 
sistent reorganization of education is long overdue. 


The colleges and universities recognize that they 
themselves cannot go unreconstructed in a world 
undergoing a general reconstruction. They know 
that they will have to remake themselves to perform 
their great part in the vast work of civilization that 
lies ahead....Many of the reforms which will be 
required by this emergency are reforms long overdue 
in American education....We have been bedeviled 


by the multiplication of unrelated and isolated courses, 
by artificia] departmental barriers, by a type of special- 
ization that is hostile to cultural integration. . . .* 


A. traditionally circumscribed area of formal 
knowledge which touches a very limited part of 
the total experience of living leaves gaps to be 
filled by all manner of agencies, such as health 
organizations, peace societies, mental and social 
hygiene associations, and a national youth 
administration. An education which prevents 
thinking about problems in all their ramifications 
and which develops inhibitions with respect to 
full examination of important issues is poor prep- 
aration for a world of diverse doctrines and prop- 
aganda. Individuals become lost in an _ in- 
creasingly complex and widely expanding society 
where religious standards, family traditions, and 
neighborly ethics are losing ground without a 
discovery of other bases for living to take their 
place. 


SOME EDUCATIONAL ALTERNATIVES 


There is no longer any question about whether 
education is to be changed; but rather, ‘(How can 
we contrive change extensive and rapid enough, 
however radical its innovations, to enable basic 
human values to survive?”* Knowledge has 
been accumulated rapidly by sophisticated ex- 
perts, but its utilization has been left to the chance 
operation of individual self-interest and the un- 
informed pressure of mass opinion. Perplexities 
are out-stripping adjustments. The history of 
revolution is one long record of over-long re- 
sistance to the handwriting on the wall. Society, 
whether in terms of groups and configurations of 
institutional structure, is now molten and fluid 
as never before. In what forms it will cool and 
become fixed or crystallized shall soon be de- 
termined.’ Possibilities now exist with respect to 
cultural change and with implications for edu- 
cation which may never occur again. Some of 
the important alternatives seem to be: (1) whether 
the complex and numerous changes accompanied 


’ Commission on Liberal Education of the Association 
of American Colleges, American Association of Uni- 
versity Professors Bulletin, Vol. 29, No. 2, pp. 412-431. 

‘Lynd, op. cit., p. 207. 

5 Karl Mannheim, Diagnosis of Our Time (New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1944), p. viii. Also see 
Sir William H. Beveridge, The Pillars of Society (New 
York: Macmillan, 1943), p. 204. 
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by restlessness and fear will go on to produce a 
complete psychological upheaval with irrational 
and violent action, or whether, under leadership, 
awareness of the meaning of the total situation 
can be developed in time to bring about rational 
and gradual adjustment; (2) whether planning, 
which is inevitable, shall be for regimentation, 
uniformity, and benefit of few, or whether plan- 
ning shall be for freedom, variety, and public 
interest; (3) whether high position and wealth 
are to be accepted as privilege and means of 
limitless power, or, as implied responsibility for 
applying knowledge and skill to the building of 
social order more nearly in line with the needs and 
desires of man; (4) whether education shall focus 
upon the development of intellectual powers and 
bring about a mature mind capable of facing and 
adjusting to change, or, to foster those values 
which appeal directly to the emotions and en- 
courage irrational action; (5) whether education 
shall become concerned with the non-traditional 
areas of learning and orderly change, as well as 
with those elements of tradition which are alive 
and make for stability, or confine itself to the 
most traditional courses and attempt to ignore or 
remain aloof from social change; (6) whether 
educators will seek to distinguish the significant 
and essential and ask significant questions when 
they cut across fields of narrow specialization, or, 
whether they will take the neutral position that 
there are no criteria for determining significance, 
nor is it possible to find a common frame within 
which specialists may comprehend the meaning of 
what they do; (7) whether educators shall offer 
training in synthesis and methods of synthesis by 
which meaning may emerge, or, whether they 
shall merely teach analysis and methods of analy- 
sis by which empirical data may be accumulated 
in special fields. 

The immediate reaction to such a statement of 
alternatives or to a more comprehensive list 
might be to reject them altogether. It might be 
said that they are extremes along continua rather 
than matters of either-or. But the rapid de- 
velopment of totalitarian states in the modern 
world with their complete control over education 
and communication make them appear as alter- 
natives with only a short period for decision or 
determination. Fascism comes quickly in the 
name of anti-fascism. 

It is small wonder that thinking persons are 
concerned and that much is being said and written 
about the direction education may take. Despite 


this concern, timidity may lead to an eclipse of 
learning similar to that which occurred in Germany 
and other totalitarian states. Natural scientists 
are becoming sufficiently apprehensive about 
the degree of institutional chaos, which threatens 
the freedom of all science, to interest themselves in 
the problems usually left to the social sciences.® 
The humanities are coming to see that they must 
love humanity more and humanities less if either 
fares well. The social sciences are coming more to 
see their special fields as divisions of labor and 
cooperative approaches to common problems. 
Vested interests in learning and specialization 
to the point of isolation and blindness are being 
increasingly recognized as suicidal. Broad under- 
standing is once more recognized as the foundation 
of wisdom. 


VALUES GOVERN DECISION AND ACTION 


In a search for educational objectives and edu- 
cational policy some consensus with respect to 
values must be reached. Because selectivity is the 
essence of science and sets it off from common 
sense and idiocy, and since selection must be 
based on some criterion of value, it is foolish for 
those who claim to be scientists to make a shib- 
boleth of immunity from value judgments and 
valuations. Where there is no acknowledged 
value system authority is dispersed, methods of 
justification become arbitrary, and nobody is 
responsible for anything.’ Without some fun- 
damental agreement on values there can be no 
peaceful order. Basic values may be inferred 
from the common or universal elements of culture 
which men have struggled to build. Lynd has 
suggested the basic cravings of man as guiding 
values to determine significance.* By these 
criteria the questions originally raised about 
“What knowledge is of most worth?” shift to 
“How do human beings crave to live? What do 
human beings want? What things would have to 
be done, in what ways, and in what sequence to 
change the present so as to achieve it?” These 
imply also, “Where do we stand, now?” and “In 
what direction are we now going?” Sciences 
have the task of appraisal and direction finding—to 
state where we are; and by what process and by 


60. W. Caldwell, American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science, Bulletin, Vol. 3, No. 1, January, 
1944. 

7 Mannheim, of. cit., p. 25. 

8 Lynd, op. cit., pp. 193-97. 
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what techniques we may get from here to there. 
Maclver has stated, “‘There is the knowledge that 
is illumination enabling us to understand things; 
and there is the knowledge that is skill, enabling 
us to do things....But skills without under- 
standing are blind, and understanding is impotent 
without skills.”® Education or any part of edu- 
cation finds its objectives in terms of the under- 
standing it seeks and the skills it develops for the 
utilization or application of its insights. Aware 
of the general confusion in all phases of education, 
sociologists must seek valid objectives and de- 
termine the place of sociology in education. 


Il 
THE OBJECTIVES OF SOCIOLOGICAL INSTRUCTION 


Through investigations and conferences the 
Commission on the Teaching of Sociology has 
been attempting for some time to discover and 
interpret the Place of Sociology in Education. 
First consideration has been given to the ob- 
jectives of sociological instruction.!® Sociology is 
a relatively new area of specialized inquiry and its 
contributions to education are somewhat late. 
It arose in response to the increasingly apparent 
gaps in knowledge and understanding. Since 
these gaps are so wide and extensive the new 
“Science of Society” may have overreached its 
grasp so far as aims or objectives are concerned. 
It has been criticized for wordiness, superficial 
content, confusing science with reform, and 
ominum gatherum. Part of the criticism is de- 
served and a part of it is due to the usual cry of 
the orthodox in fear and in defense. But in its 
coming of age sociology may have contributed 
two major byproducts to education. It has 
contributed to the awareness of inadequate, 
segmentary, and compartmental coverage by 
education; to the much needed integration of 
education for living; and, somewhat paradoxically, 
it may give rise to a number of new sciences which 
are needed to answer some very pressing and 
significant questions. It has exposed the mech- 
anized nature of education itself. 

It has been suggested that the aims and sig- 


®Robert M. Maclver, “Some Reflections on So- 
ciology During a Crisis,” American Sociological Review, 
Vol. 6, No. 1, (February 1941), pp. 1-2. 

10For a suggestive list of specific objectives see 
Wayland J. Hayes, “An Exploratory Study of Ob- 
jectives for Introductory Sociology, “Social Forces, 
Vol. 21, No. 2, (December 1942), pp. 165-72. 


nificance of any part of education may be judged 
by the questions it asks. The knowledge and 
understanding can contain no more nor rise any 
higher than the scope and penetration of the in- 
quiry. Questions are limited by assumptions, 
and these may be too narrow to yield much under- 
standing. Thus, if the question of solving un- 
employment is asked within the limits of classical 
economics there may be no answer or there may 
be petty improvisations awaiting the cycle which 
is assumed to come. But if the question of un- 
employment is asked in terms of the work which 
needs to be done for the advancement of human 
welfare a very different understanding and know- 
ledge may result. The suggestion of raising more 
questions which seem to be outrageous should 
receive serious consideration. It has been pointed 
out that some of the most generic discoveries 
have been made through raising unorthodox and 
incongrous questions.'! Thus, to return to the 
original point on the earth by continuing to sail 
directly west; to find a substance which could 
be heated to incandescence without changing form; 
to propel a machine heavier than air through the 
air; to control the energy which produced light- 
ning; to chart the currents of the ocean and many 
other matters appeared to be unthinkable and 
even ridiculous when they were first suggested as 
possibilities for discovery. Much research of 
the grubbing variety is needed, no doubt, but 
there is ample room for asking how a people under 
technology may be fed, clothed, and housed, not 
only physically, but fed and clothed mentally 
and spiritually. 

It is a bold undertaking to state the kinds of 
questions which sociology undertakes to answer; 
the nature and kind of illumination it offers for 
the penetration of darkness; and the techniques 
or ways of doing things which it has discovered. 
There is likely to be agreement that any science 
should know where it is going, and, why, if it 
expects to get anywhere. The position taken 
here is that any science is primarily concerned with 
interaction and with the analysis of relationships; 
but that sciences find their sphere of inquiry limited 
by their units of investigation and the phenomena 
they consider. Thus, it is suggested that sociology 
seeks to understand three basic matters, all three 
of which are interrelated. By implication the 
three involve others which might be themselves 
regarded as central. It is submitted that sociol- 


1 Lynd, op. cit., pp. 202 ff. 
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ogy is first of all concerned with the nature of 
groups and the processes of group living. Second, 
it is observed that groups establish ways of living 
in a cumulative and more or less integrated fashion 
to form institutions. Third, institutions are 
never static, and must be continually adjusted to 
changing situations and to each other. It might 
be said that sociology is primarily concerned with 
human behavior and the nature of personality, 
but by implication these are developed within the 
framework suggested above. 


SOCIOLOGY SEEKS TO UNDERSTAND THE NATURE OF 
GROUPS AND THE TECHNIQUES BY WHICH 
GROUPS ARE CONTROLLED 


Sociology more than any other science asks 
what human groups are, under what conditions 
they are formed, how they are maintained and 
held together, how constituted, what factors 
govern the length of their existence, what they 
do, what kinds occur, in what places, and why 
and how they are interrelated. This is a large 
‘ order, and it has certainly not been filled. 
Furthermore, it involves the processes of com- 
munication, cooperation, organization, conflict, 
disorganization, reorganization, and integration 
by which and through which persons who compose 
groups interact with each other. It recognizes 
that the person and the group are two aspects of 
the processes of social interaction—the group 
life having an impact and influence upon persons, 
and persons affecting the group. 

To be more concrete, sociology seeks to dis- 
cover the nucleation or bonds by which groups 
are held together such as kinship, race, economic 
ownership, spatial proximity, religious faith, 
physical force, social images or symbols, and so on 
and on." It seeks to discover the bases of inter- 
dependence, cooperation, and determination of 
status and function of persons within groups. 
The relations between and among groups has 
much theoretical and practical significance. Why 
some international and interracial situations are 
cooperative and others explosive needs to be 
understood theoretically and practically. Fur- 
thermore, the place of leadership in the process 
and structure of group organization is an ob- 
jective of sociological understanding. This, too, 
has obvious practical implications and the same 
can be said about the importance of understanding 


2 Maclver, op. cit., pp. 48 


and practicing techniques of leadership and or- 
ganization. 

It is evident that much understanding of group 
life emerges from a description of relationships 
and processes. Maximum understanding is ap- 
proached to the degree that factors and sequences 
are sufficiently known to permit reliable predic- 
tions within the limits of certain varying con- 
ditions. Thus, sociology aims to be increasingly 
accurate in predicting such phenomena as stabi- 
lity of marriage, juvenile delinquency, parole and 
probation risk, racial cooperation, and so on, even 
to various types of disorganization and both non- 
violent and violent revolution. To the extent 
that these predictive understandings are perfected 
sociology will be able to state where we stand 
and what variables make the difference between 
going from here to one or another there. 

Space does not permit full development here, 
but one of the principal aims of sociology in the 
next few years will be to develop awareness of 
the vast shift in group control and stability as 
the dominance of primary group life is replaced by 
secondary group relationships. The methods and 
kinds of control exercised in various primary 
groups needs to be understood as well as the weak- 
ness and ineffectiveness of control in larger sec- 
ondary groupings. It will be an important 
object of discovery to find what means of effective 
control may be found for the Great Society. It 
will be equally important to discover effective 
means of developing community integration for 
stable, balanced, and satisfactory living. And 
the balance between the two is becoming a major 
concern of our age. 


TO UNDERSTAND THE NATURE OF SOCIAL STRUCTURE 


In the process of group living in varied places 
and throughout periods of time man has hit upon, 
or invented ways of doing things, ways of believing 
and feeling; and ways of regarding, defining or 
rationalizing his acts. His inventions of things 
and ideas have not been unrelated odds and ends; 
but have been responses to his impulses and needs 
in an endless variety of situations. Thus new 
ways have frequently grown out of former patterns 
of action and have been incorporated or accu- 
mulated to produce complex patterns of believing, 
feeling, and acting about all aspects of living. 
Sociology seeks to analyze in detail these esta- 
blished and changing patterns or institutions by 
which present behavior is controlled. The con- 
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ditions which cause resistence to and acceptance 
of change are examined. An attempt is made to 
discover what structures of the past are still useful 
in man’s present adjustments and which actually 
hinder the achievement of the very purposes they 
were originally intended to serve.’* Such analy- 
sis lends itself to an understanding of the possible 
shifts or changes in structure which may make for 
more satisfactory adjustment. It also shows the 
gaps or inadequacies in adjustment which call for 
new inventions of ideas or practices. 


SOCIOLOGY CONTRIBUTES TO HUMAN ADJUSTMENT 


Through its study of groups and institutions 
sociology aims to understand human nature and to 
contribute to human adjustment. One of its 
principal objectives is to understand how the 
organism with cravings and imagination, but 
plastic and without narrowly limited and fixed or 
automatic ways of behaving, interacts with others 
in groups and with established ways to form 
personality. It aims to get at the roots of mo- 
tivation and the learning process by which per- 
sonality comes to be whatitis. It aims to examine 
the impact of complex and conflicting groups and 
complex and conflicting institutional patterns 
upon personality. It aims to contribute to the 
analysis and adjustment of personality in a 
variety of group and institutional situations.’ 


RELATION OF SOCIOLOGY TO THE SOCIAL SCIENCES 
AND EDUCATION 


It has been recently stated that no social 
scientist is adequately trained in his particular 
specialty unless he has some basic acquaintance 
with the knowledge and methods of the others. 
It has also been asserted that no complex social 
problem can be investigated adequately for 
either theoretical or practical understanding unless 
it is approached from a number of angles or in its 
ramifications. Thus, the economic man, the 
political animal, and the individual do not have as 
much substance as shadows. A man is not at one 
time an economic man, and at other times a 
family man, a church or religious man, a political 
man, a recreational man, and so on compart- 
mentally ad infinitum. He is all of these at one 
time with some sort of integration of all of his 
experiences. There is no point in academic spe- 


18 Mannheim, op. cit., p. 64. 
“Lewis Mumford, The Condition of Man (New 
York: Harcourt, Brace and Co., 1944), pp. 63, 415. 


cialization unless there is some accompanying 
integration.'5 Specialization is justified as di- 
vision of labor but not as isolated exclusive interest. 

Although the place of sociology in education is 
not to synthesize all the sciences; nevertheless, its 
contribution to understanding the integrated 
nature of personality suggests the basis for in- 
tegrating the whole curriculum. Historians, 
economists, political scientists, psychologists, an- 
thropologists, and sociologists are concerned 
with aspects of man and his cultural life. So- 
ciology depends upon anthropology and history 
for exposing the cultural roots of the present and, 
in turn, points out gaps or neglected elements 
in the history of institutional structure. It 
draws upon biology and psychology for knowledge 
of the human organism and the neuro-muscular 
foundations of behavior. It has learned much of 
its cultural approach and comprehension of 
primitive influence from anthropology. It sup- 
plements economics and political science by 
seeking to understand much economic behavior 
as group and institutional phenomena rather 
than simple striving for economic ends. 

One could go on with the interrelation of these 
sciences and soon find a need for the bio-physical 
sciences plus arts and literature to form a general 
education. The separateness of learning has 
produced so much learning that educators and 
new generations of learners are confounded by the 
problem of bringing it into some manageable and 
useful relationship. Unless academic specialists 
themselves and administrators become aware of 
the problem and assist with its solution, some very 
practical and dictatorial authority may well 
come into existence with a knife of simplification 
and do some lopping off here and there. Some 
simplifiers would prefer to cut off the education 
concerned with techniques or how to do things. 
Others would have education concerned almost 
wholly with techniques and allow illumination or 
understanding no place at all. 


SOCIOLOGY CONTRIBUTES TO PROFESSIONAL 
TRAINING 


When the professions and expert services which 
increasingly utilize sociological data and require 
sociology in their basic or preliminary training 
are enumerated, the list becomes extensive indeed. 
This is due to the increasing recognition of the 


1% Mannheim, op. cit., pp. v, 83. 
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organic nature of society in which a strictly in- 
dividual approach is erroneous and futile. Thus, 
for instance, the individual with a physical ailment 
is not only treated for this particular malady, 
but the situation out of which he comes and into 
which he returns for convalescence is not only 
studied for factors contributing to the illness and 
influencing convalescence, but also for its bearing 
upon continued health and healthful ways of 
living. The private physician and nurse, as well 
as public health workers, are increasingly con- 
cerned with the total situation in its bearing upon 
the incidence, treatment, and prevention of 
disease. Health education must be concerned 
with establishing healthful ways of living as 
substitutes, grafts, or new departures in relation 
to “established” ways. (If one should want to 
invent a new word, he could speak of the health 
ways, or health-technicways.) It is obvious 
that the psychiatrist is dependent upon the 
sociological information, for the very mental 
conflicts with which he deals arise out of the im- 
pact of cultural and institutional clashes within 
persons. The social worker in his emphasis 
upon case study or group work attempts to apply 
knowledge gained from the increased under- 
standing of human or group nature and personal- 
ity. It may be hoped that social work will gain a 
wider sociological horizon still and recognize 
the distinction between pathologies which are 
amenable to personal and local group treatment 
and those which are products of maladjustments 
in the Great Society. Otherwise much of the 
“work” will be like carrying water in a sieve. 
Since law itself and the whole of judicial pro- 
cedure rise out of the codes people have built from 
experience, it is not surprising that the whole 
pattern can only be kept vital by a continual in- 
fusion of sociological knowledge. When prec- 
edent becomes an end in itself, the legal process 
becomes sterile and justice dies. As new so- 
ciological knowledge is made available, it is not 
only the criminal who is seen and treated as a 
person in a particular social situation, but the 
whole matter of adjudication is related to the 
purposes of group living and the future welfare of 
society rather than to dead legalism. There is a 
tendency for advanced law schools to pay a 
minimum of attention to the techniques of legal 
practice and the tricks of legal trade and more to 
the sociological foundations and purposes of law 
itself. It has already been pointed out that 


educators are increasingly aware of the institu- 
tional structure of education whereby the purpose 
of the learning process is frequently subordinated to 
the perpetuation of forms and symbols; and the 
learning process itself is observed to be an 
integration of vital experience rather than a 
segmentary accumulation of encyclopaedic in- 
formation. 

In this connection it should be pointed out that 
educators are beginning to understand what the 
Nazis so well demonstrated, namely, that the 
young must be separated from adults or both must 
be educated together for effective educational 
results. When one generation is being educated 
in one way while dwelling with elders who lack 
education or who have been educated in another 
way, there is a considerable amount of cancel- 
lation or drag in the process. So, extension de- 
partments and all sorts of extra-mural efforts, un- 
coordinated to date, are attempting to educate 
adults separately or along with youth in order 
that institutional adjustment may make some 
headway. Atpresent much of this adult education 
is specialized, such as agricultural education, 
domestic education, parent education, . character 
education, and health education. But it is pos- 
sible that the compartmental approach will fall 
by its own weight as sociological knowledge is 
included in the grounding of specialists. 

Most of the professions and technical spe- 
cializations are arts and not sciences. It is their 
concern to find knowledge and methods which 
they can bring to bear upon practical problems. 
They must not only have understanding and know 
techniques and devices for utilizing information; 
they must have imagination and develop skill 
in applying what is known. It is not to be in- 
ferred that biological, psychological, sociological, 
theological, or mechanical or any other knowledge 
alone or in proper combinations will produce 
successful practitioners. But it is certain that 
any art will be inadequate and faulty if some 
basic knowledge is lacking. When the aims of 
sociology are stated in terms of pre-professional 
and professional education it does not mean that 
sociologists are to give or attempt to give pro- 
fessional education per se. But it does mean 
that sociology does seek to investigate, interpret, 
and transmit those findings which are useful in 
understanding, analyzing, predicting, and in- 
fluencing group living, institutional change, and 
personal adjustment. 
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A CRITIQUE OF WAYLAND J. HAYES’ ‘“‘THE PLACE OF 
SOCIOLOGY IN EDUCATION”’ 


E. A. WATERS 


University of Tennessee 


HE Southern Sociological Society’s Com- 

mission on the Teaching of Sociology has 

produced a timely report on its investiga- 
tion of the teaching of sociology. This three-year 
undertaking has had as its principal foci the 
objectives, materials, methods, and measurement of 
the results of sociological instruction in southern 
colleges and universities. Admittedly, this is a 
laudable undertaking and basic to the whole 
problem of continuing improvement in this now 
critically important area of instruction. The 
comments in this critique are limited to consider- 
ation of the section of the Commission’s report 
dealing with the objectives of sociological in- 
struction. Other critiques will deal with sub- 
sequent sections of the report. 

The Commission is certain to find wide support 
of its thesis that the recognition of valid educa- 
tional objectives, together with a forthright or- 
ganization of education and instruction in terms of 
them, are long overdue. The Commission pro- 
poses that the aims of education be made clear by 
continually pressing the question, “What know- 
ledge is of most worth—for whom—and for what?” 
As a partial answer to this persistent question, the 
Commission proposes knowledge of the nature of 
groups, of the processes of group living, and of 
institutionalized behavior as being a tool which 
must be in the hands of those who are to influence 
the quality of group living, institutional change, 
and personal adjustment for the better. The 
soundness of these objectives and their basic im- 
port to the welfare of our social life are obvious 
and, as the Commission pointed out, their quick 
accomplishment is an urgent need—if not ne- 
cessity—if our democratic way of life is to be 
preserved. 

The experiences of many educators who have 
sought to improve education through a reexami- 
nation of its objectives have led to the con- 
clusion that the mere formulation of a statement of 
objectives, no matter how thoughtfully done, 
has little effect upon subsequent instruction save 
that done by those who took an active part in 
formulating the objectives. Cognizance of this 
experience, perhaps, led the Commission to adopt 
a procedure which involved a large number of 


sociology teachers in formulating the educational 
objectives proposed for sociology. The extent of 
active collaboration (beyond routine respondence 
to questionnaires) actually secured by the Com- 
mission will, in all probability, determine the 
amount of influence its restatement of educational 
objectives will have upon the teaching that is 
done through sociology. 

Inherent in the objectives of sociological in- 
struction proposed by the Commission are long 
range goals and purposes to the realization of 
which, it is argued, instruction in sociology should 
contribute. Apparently, the Commission reasons 
that good instruction in sociology will result in 
students transferring the use of certain under- 
standings and concepts in student life over into 
use in adult life. Psychologists have discovered 
that such transfer is likely to occur only if these 
long range goals and purposes are intimately 
associated with the more immediate goals of the 
student. It is, therefore, to be hoped that the 
Commission has included in its procedures a 
penetrating analysis of students’ needs. This 
matter is of such importance that, in the opinion 
of this reviewer, such an analysis should precede 
the Commission’s study of sociological objectives 
and content. Such an analysis would seem a 
necessary prerequisite to content study and to a 
study of present instructional practices if the 
pitfall of “omnibus content, disjointed organiza- 
tion, unreality, unintegrated purpose, social irre- 
sponsibility, and general inertia which make much 
of education. ...” as stated by the Commission, 
is to be avoided. Subsequent sections of the 
report may show that the Commission has taken 
this factor into proper account. 

The Commission’s statement of the objectives 
of sociological instruction could be given added 
meaning to teachers if the generalized statements 
of objectives and purposes were supplemented by 
concrete suggestions concerning their implemen- 
tation. Some previous statements of purposes 
and objectives have proven ineffective because, 
although agreeing with the statement intellec- 
tually, the run-of-the-mine teacher apparently 
saw no way that these objectives implied the 
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need for alterations in instructional and classroom 
techniques. It is to be hoped, therefore, that the 
Commission will follow its present study with a 
cooperative attempt to develop instructional 
techniques which will be more effective in terms 
of the actual realization of the objectives and 
purposes proposed, : 

The Commission’s project for the improvement 
of sociological instruction is of such importance 
that it is to be hoped its efforts will gain wide 


support not only among sociology teachers them- 
selves, but among teachers in related fields and the 
administrative officers who are in a position to ex- 
pedite the study. It is a too rare phenomenon for 
a group of college and university teachers to under- 
take a cooperative project for the improvement in 
instruction in their field, and this project together 
with similar ones in other fields should receive 
the wide endorsement and support of those in- 
terested in the improvement of higher education. 


THE SOCIOLOGICAL Misi oe IN THE SOUTHEASTERN 
STATES 


ROBERT I. KUTAK 


University of Louisville 


HIS paper presents the data gathered in 
three studies made of the curriculum in soci- 


ology in white and Negro colleges and uni- 
versities, teachers’ colleges and junior colleges in the 
States east of the Mississippi River and south of 
the Ohio and Potomac Rivers. The first part is 
based on a study of the catalogues of 102 colleges 
and universities, slightly more than one-half of the 
accredited institutions in this area. An analysis 
is made of the colleges offering a major in sociology, 
the catologue hours listed in sociology, and the 
educational background of the sociological fac- 
ulty. The second part is based on a study of 60 
catalogues of four-year colleges in the same region 
and summarizes data with respect to the college 
year in which the courses are offered and the pre- 
requisites which must be met before they can be 
taken. The third part analyzes the replies of 
39 heads of sociology departments in the south- 
eastern States! to questionnaires sent out in 
November, 1944. 


ANALYSIS OF 102 COLLEGE CATALOGUES 


The college catalogues analyzed were those for 
the school year 1940-41, which was considered to 
be the last normal year prior to the war. Of 
the 102 schools studied, 75 were white universities 
and colleges, 12 were teachers’ colleges, 8 were 


1 States included in this study consisted of the fol- 
lowing: Alabama, Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, Louisi- 
ana, Mississippi, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Tennessee, Virginia, and West Virginia. 


Negro universities and colleges, and 7 were junior 
colleges. 

Only 7 of the 102 institutions specifically re- 
quired that a course in sociology be taken by all 
students registered. Three of these institutions 
were white universities or colleges, two were 
teachers’ colleges, and two were Negro colleges. 
In most of the other institutions courses in sociol- 
ogy were included in a group requirement in 
social science. It is probable that a large ma- 
jority of the students would elect a course in 
sociology to fulfill this group requirement. 

Forty-nine of the 102 institutions offered a major 
in sociology, while three offered a major in so- 
ciology and economics combined. Table 1 shows 
the distribution of colleges, classified according to 
type, offering a major in sociology. Thus nearly 
two out of three of the white and Negro colleges 
and universities offered a major in sociology or 
sociology and economics combined, whereas only 
one in eight of the teachers’ colleges and none of 
the junior colleges offered such a major. In the 
teachers’ colleges the general practice seems to be 
to offer a major in the social sciences, while as is 
to be expected in the junior colleges the emphasis 
is on “general education,” and hence no majors 
are offered. The median number of hours re- 
quired in sociology in colleges offering a major is 
about 24. 

The 102 institutions studied listed in their 
catalogues a total of about 2500 hours work in 
the field of sociology. This would be a mean of 
approximately 25 hours in sociology for each 
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institution. However, as Table 2 shows, the 
various types of institutions differed widely in the 
amount of work listed in the field of sociology. 

The number of hours listed in sociology varied 
from three hours (a single course) in some small 
colleges to 93 hours listed by one large university. 
White and Negro colleges and universities usually 
listed an adequate program in sociology; teachers’ 
colleges usually listed an introductory course and 


TABLE i 


ANALYSIS OF 102 SOUTHEASTERN COLLEGES OFFERING 
A Major In Socrotoey, 1940-41 





COLLEGES 
OFFERING A 
MAJOR 


HOURS REQUIRED 


TYPE OF INSTITUTION 





Me- 
dian 


Mini- | Maxi- 
mum | mum 


Num- | Per- 
ber | cent 














University and Colleges 

















GORRIO. 5880. ai 46* | 64 16 | 40 | 24 
University and Colleges 

GS ee St | 63 | 20 | 30 | 24 
Teachers Colleges...... 1 8 | 24 | 24 | 24 





* Economics and sociology combined in two colleges. 
t Economics and sociology combined in one college. 


TABLE 2 
ANALYSIS OF SEMESTER Hours LISTED IN SOCIOLOGY 
BY 102 SOUTHEASTERN COLLEGES, 1940-41 





TOTAL 
MINI- | MAXI- | ME- 

TYPE OF INSTITUTION HOURS 
LISTED MUM MUM | DIAN 




















University and Colleges 

DINE fe ob vic ha nes wees 2128% | 3 93 |28.35 
University and Colleges 

CN, .. . 5 5s Ha 219 | 12 84 [27.37 
Teachers Colleges.........| 1203 | 3 18 |10.00 
Junior Colleges............ 40 3 10 | 5.71 

NE 5 CA 25073 





one or two advanced courses; while junior colleges 
usually listed only the introductory course. 

About one-sixth of the 2500 hours is devoted to 
the course in General Sociology. The relationship 
of courses to hours is given in the Table 3. 


THE SOCIOLOGICAL FACULTY 


In the 96 colleges which included in their cata- 
logues a list of faculty members, there were 
232 instructors in the field of sociology, a mean of 
slightly more than 2 instructors per ccllege. The 


distribution according to numbers and percentages 
is given in Table 4. The minimum range is one 
and the maximum range is fifteen. The institu- 


TABLE 3 


ANALYsIS BY TyPE OF CouRSE OF SEMESTER Hours 
Listep By 102 SouTHEASTERN COLLEGEs, 1940-41 




















PER- 

COURSE pened BE Bey 

TOTAL 

General Sociology..............- 4144 | 1 |16.53 
Boetns FTOMMINS. 636206 6 RRS 246% | 2 | 9.88 
Marriage-Family................ 225% | 3 | 8.79 
Criminology-Penology........... 161 4 | 6.42 
ets TEN hi sk ER 1303 | 5 | 5.28 
Rural Socksngy s/s 5... eA 1265 | 6 | 5.05 
Anthropology-Origins............ 126 7 | 5.04 
Urban Sociology... . 06... e evan 1124 | 8 | 4.49 
SE BON csi vr cereus 100 9 | 3.99 
Ind. Study-Research............ 90 | 10 | 3.58 
Social Psychology............... 734 | 11 | 2.93 
Community Organization........ 653 | 12 | 2.62 
Field of Soc. Work.............. 524 | 13. | 2.09 
Sy WES cs echo Bees) 51 | 14 | 2.03 
Educational Sociology........... 48 | 15 | 1.91 
Survey of Sociology............. 48 | 15 | 1.91 
| | Ee Agha 44 | 16 | 1.75 
Ne SEE EEE Pe hear Py eee 434 | 17 | 1.73 
ENO esi chk canes 41 | 18 | 1.64 
Soc. Problems of South.......... 32. | 19. | 1.28 
INE SUN ss nnn pence aad Sa tw ties 
Social Institutions. .............:1 @ fae | ies 
Recreation-Coop. Work.......... 28 | 21 1.11 
Social Legislation............... 25 | 22 | 1.00 
Social and Pub. Welfare......... 244 | 23 .97 
Economic Sociology............. 214 | 24 . 86 
Religious Sociology..............} 21 | 25 .85 
Collective Behavior............. 15 | 26 -60 
IR cvs capo de ce vevevis 143 | 27 .60 
Social Movements............... 12 | 28 48 
Environ., and Human Ecology....| 12 | 28 .48 
a re 8 | 29 32 
Soc. Develop. of Indiv........... 7 | 30 .27 
Soc. Reform and Revolution...... 6 | 31 .24 
Youth Problems ..c..06080.0.000.% S$ +a .20 
Logic of Soc. Sciences. .......... x oe BY 
Political Sociology.............. 3 | 33 «Ae 
Social Motivation............... 3 | 33 -12 
Mental Hygiene................ 3 | 33 ey 
Rural and Urban Sociology....... $ 133 12 

ROM eae is cies d CUPS ae ees 25073 





tions which have one or two instructors constitute 
71 percent of the total number. Only eight per- 
cent have five or more instructors. 
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The educational background of these sociolo- 
gists is given in Table 5. Thus slightly less than 
one-half of the instructors had a Ph.D. degree. 
The percentage with Ph.D. degrees was highest 
in white colleges and universities and lowest in 
Negro institutions. 


ANALYSIS OF 60 COLLEGE CATALOGUES 


College Years in Which Sociology Courses are 
Offered. A study was made of the catalogues of 
60 four-year colleges and universities in the 


TABLE 4 


DistrisuTion OF SocroLtocy INstTrucrors IN 96 
SOUTHEASTERN COLLEGES, 1940-41 




















on all four levels are Social Problems, Rural So- 
ciology, and Community Organization. Courses 
which seem to be restricted to the senior levels are 
Social Welfare, Research, Social Psychology, 
Field of Social Work, Case Work, Social Problems 
of the South, and Seminar. The only course 
which is offered mainly on the junior college level 
is General Sociology. In the case of all of the other 


courses, the largest percentage of offerings is on the. 


senior college level. 

It would thus appear that the great majority of 
course offerings in sociology are on the senior 
college level. Of the total number of 538 courses, 
three percent are offered on the freshman level, 
17 percent on the sophomore level, 49 percent on 
the junior level, and 31 percent on the senior level. 


NUMBER OF NUMBER OF PERCENT OF Twenty percent of the courses are offered in the 
te epemnapgens vase *aonensie anne roe junior college, and 80 percent in the senior college. 
1 43 45 In the case of most of the courses, there appears 
2 5 6 to be a tendency to differentiate among them on 
3 13 14 the basis of difficulty. Only three of the courses 
4 7 7 are offered in all four years, seven are offered only 
5-7 4 4 in the senior college, one is confined mainly to 
8-15 4 4 the junior college, while in the case of the other 
A 96 100 fifteen courses, the great majority of the offerings 
are on the senior college level. However, the 

TABLE 5 


EDUCATIONAL BACKGROUND OF SOCIOLOGICAL FACULTY IN 96 SOUTHEASTERN COLLEGES, 1940-41 





B.A. DEGREE 


M.A. DEGREE | Pu. D. DEGREE | OTHER DEGREE* 





No. |Percent|] No. |Percent} No. |Percent| No. | Percent 
































Univ. and Colleges (White)....................... 11 6 68 | 37.7) 94 | 51.4 9 4.9 
Univ. and Colleges (Negro)................-.0000- 0 | 0 13 | 54.2 5 | 20.8 6 | 25.0 
aaa. ya sd od pews nee eee ons 0 | 0 8 | 44.5 8 | 44.5 27t HS 
I cca AE AGA eich RIDKVEs ote con tnnns 0 0 4 | 50.0 2 | 25.0 2 | 25.0 

hh aie i EE he ia oh athe ngak «i pail 11 4.7 | 93 | 40.1 | 109 | 47.0} 19 8.2 





* Others include M.D. (4), LL.D. (3), Ed.D. (2), D.D. (1), Sc.D. (1), B.J. (1), J.D. (1), Litt.D, (1) O.S.B. 


(1), LL.B. (1). 


southeastern states to determine the academic 
levels at which some of the more popular courses in 
sociology were offered. The results are given in 
Table 6. 

The only course not offered in the senior year is 
General Sociology, and the only course offered 
solely in the senior year is Seminar. The only 
courses offered in the freshman year are General 
Sociology, Social Problems, Rural Sociology, 
Community Organization, Social Institutions, and 
Collective Behavior. Courses which are offered 


progression from one level of difficulty to another 
in the science of sociology is not as clear-cut as it 
would be if there were greater unanimity with re- 
gard to the placement of courses by all institutions. 

Prerequisites. In going through the 60 college 
catalogues to determine the year in which sociol- 
ogy courses were offered, a record was made of the 
prerequisites listed in the catalogue for each 
course. The prerequisites listed in the catalogue 
represent only the formal requirements which 
must be met before a course can be taken, and 
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do not include all the background which the 
student must have before an instructor permits 


him to register in a particular course. The 


results are given in Table 7. 

If General Sociology, the beginning course in 
the department is excluded, there are 473 courses 
remaining. The prerequisites for these courses 
listed in the catologue total 177. Of these, 164 
consist of definite courses which must be taken be- 


summary. First, there is no prerequisite listed in 
the catalogue for a majority of the courses offered 
in sociology. Prerequisites were listed for about 
38 percent of the courses; no prerequisites were 
listed for 62 percent. Informal requirements no 
doubt exist for some of these latter courses. How- 
ever, the fact that no formal requirements are 
listed is an indication that the departments con- 
cerned have not developed a uniform policy with 











TABLE 6 
SocroLoGy CoursEs: YEARS IN WHICH OFFERED IN 60 SOUTHEASTERN COLLEGES, 1940-41 
FRESHMAN | SOPHOMORE JUNIOR SENIOR TOTAL* 

ROR NGS css oo ky dares 5 ¥ Cat Sigua eieemnbenebies k cos a9 9 38 18 0 65 
PIR. bce nen 9ebir vies tev eanereeee+ +e 0 4 38 17 59 
ee: RPO HE iodo eae 2a Peek eee. Pies 2 9 22 8 41 
PU ins’ vei cctipeen tess nvetehhd taka 0 3 25 11 39 
NS oa TRIES eakee ny oe od Caelcen Dkeo wer eee 3 10 18 5 36 
OUND. 5G bits iinidte Sistas dawg WERE BW ReT 6 oe Meee RC ewIN 0 5 19 il 35 
CEC SGA co). bel ik) vee deuniweh O40 Vi anede s 0 8 14 5 27 
BPO RG ooo bocce es dbase wee ceamadin.s de cathe sees 0 a 8 17 27 
IN, 0.5 rains, sso nn ogo beweine. ne beuhibee aaben 0 + 12 10 26 
RR MOOR sk ks bh 8 Grew baIeESO OGD Ga 1 1 10 8 20 
MI eo. 5 ob wBidaeies oe aisle oR RW de ee dees bbs ou UES 0 0 10 6 16 
PR reso osu iapeiecdy Gi iare eed Boia, vd see thes t.0-0 4 0 0 4 11 15 
Ne ION 5 ics eh. a ee ate dane ese wl be 8 epee 0 0 12 3 15 
Bo ee ee oe TS ny ae ee Re 0 0 10 5 15 
Cee OMIIG og ccc ce cae cvtaded ence ssbek EMR Obes 0 2 9 3 14 
CN Iie se bye wk bis Soe enews oe COM oe ob 0 0 3 8 11 
OE RU CE TION. oi cones dae oc ob cebebddew wae Ocdue 0 0 5 6 11 
GR: SO iss cies P's Ceri. eR BR Gat ev 0 1 3 6 10 
DS eR ia EEC eR ae 0 1 8 1 10 
DUI NI as oe cia ies oc Wa pas oo ele'e ona we oe EU ee 0 1 1 6 8 
SE MI sans ib Lies Wiha Baewsbig winie oa e « ap nig Ree 0 1 4 3 8 
DUN... tS oresetans Senin i 614s eens Sas 0 1 2 4 7 
SA IOUUIY TEE aie oink wane sess cor danncneees 0 2 2 3 7 
NG! Sgr soy his aa < Mud. o aah ene Atiowe oo wcednag ee tn 2 0 1 3 6 
RES Moc, SSN ee cnr 0's on 4 qe sb whe 6 ee BE 1 3 2 6 
UN cer Foe Fe sae ates so Gane os oes eco Tes eee 0 0 0 4 4 

INES oc Farr os ae EE ony ek ooo AN Lee 18 93 261 166 538 




















* Some colleges offered the same course at different leve 


fore the course in question can be selected. Five 
of these courses are introductory courses in other 
departments, leaving 159 sociology courses listed 
as prerequisites. Introductory Sociology is listed 
148 times; listed twice are Social Welfare, Com- 
munity Organization, and the Field of Social 
Work; listed once are Social Psychology, Urban 
Sociology, Social Theory, Population, and The 
Family. 

Several conclusions may be drawn from this 


ls. 


respect to prerequisites. Informal requirements 
vary from instructor to instructor. Also, the 
fact that formal requirements are not listed makes 
it difficult for advisers of students majoring in 
other departments to know the courses which will 
be suitable for their advisees to take. The cata- 
logue represents an offer to the student which 
becomes a contract when he registers for a program 
of work. If the offer is not definite and explicit, 
the students find it hard to arrange a suitable 
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contract. As a definite protection to the college 
and as an aid to the students, formal prerequisites 
should be listed in the catalogue. 

A second conclusion is that there appears to 
exist little progression in the courses offered in 
sociology departments. There are 159 instances 
in which a course offered in sociology is listed as a 
prerequisite. Introductory Sociology is listed in 
148, or 93 percent of the cases. Eight more 
advanced courses are listed in 11 instances. Thus 
it would appear that in the great majority of the 


on the whole little or no attention has been de- 
voted to the problem of what specific courses 
should be taken as a preparation for the more 
advanced courses in the field. 


ANALYSIS OF QUESTIONNAIRE STUDY 


In November, 1944, a questionnaire was sent to 
147 white and Negro colleges and universities, 
teachers’ colleges and junior colleges in the South- 
eastern States. Usable returns were secured 
from 39 institutions, including 32 white colleges 


TABLE 7 
SocroLoGy Courses: PREREQUISITES IN 60 SOUTHEASTERN COLLEGEs, 1940-41 














COURSE NO. PREREQUISITES BY NUMBER 

ee st 65 | Social Science Survey (1) 

Marriage-Family...... 59 | Introd. Soc. (17); 6 hrs. Soc. (1) 

Soc. Problems......... 41 Introd. Soc. (16); 12 hrs. Soc. (1) 

Crimin,-Deling........ 39 | Introd. Soc. (15) 

nes Gee. os uae 5 36 | Introd. Soc. (9); Soc. Psych. (1); Urban Soc. (1); Introd. to Agric. Econ. (1) 

Race and Pop.........| 35 | Introd. Soc. (9); 6 hrs. Soc. (1) 

See 27 ‘| Introd. Soc. (11) 

Sec. Theory. ......... 27 | Introd. Soc. (13); Major (2); Population (1) 

Anthrop.—Origins...... 26 | Introd. Soc. (11) 

Commun. Organ....... 20 | Introd. Soc. (5) 

Soc. Welfare.......... 16 | Introd. Soc. (4) 

PNR fia hess > ce 15 | Majors and Minors (6); 6 hrs. Soc. (1); 8 hrs. Soc. (1) 

Field-Soc. Work....... 15 | Introd. Soc. (2); Social Welfare (1) 

Soc. Psychology....... 15 | Introd. Soc. (6); Introd. Psych. (2) 

Child Welfare......... 14 | Introd. Soc. (4) 

oe, ere 11 | Introd. Soc. (3); Field of Soc. Work (2); The Family (1); Commun. Organ. (2); 
Soc. Welfare (1) 

Soc. Prob.-South......| 11 Introd. (6) 

Social Control......... 10 | Introd. (5); Social Theory (1) 

Meee Oe... ki 8 | Introd. to Soc. (1); Introd. to Educ. (1); Introd. to Psychology (1) 

Soc. Legislation........ 8 | Introd. to Soc. (4) 

DU Te ees. sade 7 | Introd. to Soc. (2) 

Rec.-Group Work..... 7 | Introd. to Soc. (1) 

Soc. Institutions....... 6 | Introd. to Soc. (2) 

Collec. Behavior....... 6 | Introd. to Soc. (3) 

INE a) ocee ss due 4 | Major (1) 





cases, the only prerequisite necessary to take a 
course in sociology, no matter how advanced it is, 
is the course in Introductory Sociology. There 
thus appears to be no progression from the easy 
courses through courses of increasing difficulty to 
the most advanced courses. And it might be well 
to emphasize again that with respect to 62 percent 
of the courses offered, no prerequisite at all is listed. 

It would appear, therefore, that the problem of 
prerequisities has not been seriously considered 
by the sociology departments concerned and that 


and universities, four Negro institutions, and three 
teachers’ colleges. Four junior colleges replied; 
three of these offered one three-hour course in 
Introductory Sociology, while one offered a six- 
hour Introductory Course. Because of their 
limited offerings, these institutions were unable 
to make a complete return on the questionnaire. 

Students Enrolled in Classes and Majors in 
Sociology. In the 39 institutions the number of 
enrollments in classes in sociology during the 
academic year ranged from 20 in a small college to 
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1354 in a large state university, and the number 
of majors in sociology varied from 8 to 90. The 
median enrollment in classes was 201; the median 
number of majors was 20. Eight of the in- 
stitutions reported that they had no major in 
sociology. 

Sociology Courses Required of Majors. In re- 
questing information on the courses in sociology 
required of majors, a distinction was made between 
the formal requirements, which usually appear in 
the catalogue, and the informal requirements, 
which represent the courses emphasized by the 
adviser in helping the student to work out his 


a basic course, either Introductory Sociology or 
Principles. Beyond that there is little agreement, 
and the total program of courses which the stu- 
dents followed would vary from college to college. 

Of the 28 courses which advisers would em- 
phasize in their consultations with students, only 
ten were included by more than one institution 
(See Table 9). Courses required by one institu- 
tion include: Social Geography, Economic Geog- 
raphy, Consumers’ Economics, Problems of 
Youth, Local Social Problems, Anthropology, 
Social Aspects of Recreation, Recreational Leader- 
ship, Evolution of Cultures, Sociometry, Field 








schedule. With respect to both formal and in- Work, Child Welfare, Southern Regions, Edu- 
TABLE 8 
FoRMAL REQUIREMENTS FOR SOCIOLOGY Majors IN 31 SOUTHEASTERN COLLEGES, 1944* 

counsE "COLLEGES. course "COLLEGES. 
RM IOGs sok vv aid ob COE OU. Cota sate ees 25 TN oh oor wes 8 Cara 4 
Ne ink nnuye aces aed s sane 18 Mewernec. WOE... 2. icc cc eav een’ 4 
SS sais No aaes seed aceadewess 5 kas 13 i TREE CT Ok 3 
DS seer y dius bes dak sb ae es 05 Cacs 8 Nee Cy Peer eee 3 
NED, SoS CV abo ys wah sence es cee ee bus 7 Eee 3 
Ae ese he mere eee 6 ONS Ss iis oes ss TOPE: 3 
5, SER aap eed marie eter pater seen ear 5 PE RN 6 ORR al 3 
RN ool vals ar kae ee beee ees 4 CR. et Aa A EE AS 2 
POS 5c cn oss sis b's a hep Oe Ohis 4 Goutiverr: Ramones: (6 ih a a ea 2 
PEI sch eal i os hes ea ekeereare 4 Ot: SURI I a 2 
PUOE GUC, TROUT, «ans os os sw tdowecnes 4 PN FS. SRR ae 2 














* Courses listed by two or more institutions. 


formal requirements, each of the 31 institutions 
offering a major in sociology has a different con- 
ception of the program of courses in sociology 
which should be taken by all majors. Some 
43 courses are listed among the formal require- 
ments, and 28 among the informal requirements. 
Courses listed among the formal requirements by 
two or more institutions are given in Table 8. 
Courses required by only one institution in- 
clude: Juvenile Delinquency, Social Conflict, 
Social Control, Development of Western Thought, 
Child Welfare, Seminar, Culture History, So- 
cialism and Communism, Social Ethics, the State 
and International Relations, Immigration and 
Race Problems, Social Aspects of Industry, Social 
Legislation, Consumers’ Problems, Psychology of 
Personality, Rural Planning, Community Develop- 
ment, Leadership Training, Extension Methods, 
Poverty and Dependency, and Community Wel- 
fare Problems. Nearly all of the colleges require 


TABLE 9 


INFORMAL REQUIREMENTS FOR SOCIOLOGY Majors IN 
31 SOUTHEASTERN COLLEGEs, 1944* 








COURSE peor ay 
SPE fo soc oe ae Oe 5 
We NS 6 ORNATE 5 
Pe SO ORO KR: + 
ROCHON aca cak oo okie sina Ja. 3 
Cd 86 5b bie nwis aruns dd ened ce 3 
ea ee er ee 3 
Contemporary Social Theory............. 3 
SPR PRE ESE Rs IRS A 2 
cs ee acwers 2 
WU ee i eee h id ci ose cneee. 2 








* Listed by 2 or more institutions. 


cational Sociology, History of Social Philosophy, 
Social Legislation, Urban Sociology, Social Reform. 
If formal and informal requirements are com- 
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bined, the only courses required by more than one- 
half the schools are Introductory Sociology, 
Social Problems, and The Family. These two 
types of requirements combined represent a total 
of 54 courses which in different institutions are 
regarded as suitable for a major. There thus 
appears to be no agreement with respect to the 
total program of courses in sociology which the 
major in the department should follow. 

Objectives of the Sociological Curriculum. An 
attempt was made to discover what the general 
purposes of the sociological curriculum were by 
asking department heads to indicate whether 
their curricula emphasized the problems, voca- 
tional, theoretical or pre-professional approach. 


TABLE 10 


OBJECTIVES OF THE SOCIOLOGICAL CURRICULUM IN 
39 SOUTHEASTERN COLLEGES, 1944 














NUMBER 
OBJECTIVE OF COL- 
LEGES 
EASES DLS GAL SO SE DRE LAD ee: 8 
a iS a eek 6 
Theoretical and Problems................... 6 
Theoretical, Problems and Pre-Professional ...| 5 
Problems and Pre-Professional............... 3 
Theoretical, Vocational and Pre-Professional. . . 3 
Theoretical and Pre-Professional............. 3 
Theoretical, Problems, Vocational and Pre- 
oS tr Eee RTT Tee E TTT eer 2 
I tre ons eas hs Ce es ia 1 
ETE NATE SE PROT Ge 1 
Problems, Vocational and Pre-Professional... . . 1 
REET RSEO RTUaA ee PEE OP 39 





Sixteen of the 39 institutions emphasized only 
one approach; the other 23 indicated that they 
combined two or more approaches (See Table 10). 

In order to determine the relative importance of 
each type of approach, a tabulation was made of 
the frequency with which each type was mentioned 
(See Table 11). 

Thus the theoretical approach receives the 
greatest emphasis, and the vocational approach 
the least. However, a majority of the colleges 
combine two or more approaches. 

Methodologies Emphasized in Sociological Curric- 
ulum. Asin the case of objectives emphasized, a 
majority of the colleges stress two or more me- 
thodologies. The 17 colleges which listed but one 


methodology use the method of general conceptual 
analysis. A summary of the replies is given in 
Table 12. 

An analysis in terms of the frequency of mention 
of each methodology is given in Table 13. 

All except four of the colleges use the method of 
general conceptual analysis. It is significant that 


TABLE 11 


FREQUENCY OF MENTION OF OBJECTIVES OF SOCIOLOGI- 
CAL CURRICULUM IN 39 SOUTHEASTERN COLLEGES, 














1944 
OBJECTIVE dennce 
i ea eww bam 27 
ee 23 
SSS RR I SR a ya ey Se 14 
NN ae ote ccna ke wae 8 
TABLE 12 


METHODOLOGIES EMPHASIZED BY 39 SOUTHEASTERN 
CoLLEGEs, 1944 











NUMBER 
METHODOLOGY OF COL- 
LEGES 
General Conceptual Analysis................ 17 
Statistical, Case Analysis and General Con- 
Es oss vox osis'sos pe sp pekar es 8 
Case An. and Gen. Conc. An................. 4 
MR NS Moi one cn sasen es 4 
i ses Svs eos cu vcc ess 1 
Stat., Case An., Gen. Con. An. and Regional..| 1 
Stat., Case An., Gen. Con. An., Anthrop., 
ais ee RE i a a 1 
Psych. and Psychiatrical.................... 1 
Case An., Gen. Conc. An., Survey, Hist., and 
NGS AS Bik 8. 6 KIEL cutee cae 1 
Case An., Gen. An. and Hist................. 
Gen. Conc. An. and Survey................. 1 
BERGER PET DS am RS aaa 39 








only 44 percent emphasized the method of case anal- 
ysis, and only 38 percent the statistical method. 

Philosophy Underlying the Sociological Curricu- 
lum. Heads of departments were asked to state in 
their own words what they believed to be the 
philosophy underlying the sociological curriculum 
in their institutions. The replies from the 36 
departments from which answers were received 
are summarized in Table 14. 
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A summary in terms of the frequency of mention 
of each type of philosophy is given in Table 15. 


TABLE 13 


FREQUENCY OF MENTION OF METHODOLOGIES BY 39 
SOUTHEASTERN COLLEGES, 1944 














METHODOLOGY anes 
General Conceptual Analysis................ 35 
NN hE 0s 65s a atlid as tien onbep ad » 17 
ES cinta sic sand osmer id aly 20M 39 15 
SN d's. 5 vena cape aM euch we priea ap 3 
NS edhih s 6 cceGa bbs odkh eee Soneaits 40 9504 2 
ESET IE, Se Are Fae ee ER 1 
Gocial Poychboditall...... «sis i5 ns ekcdenvie: 1 
I ssi. disp bine 6 e039 <o ah nt fs Fees 1 
TABLE 14 


ParitosopHy UNDERLYING SOCIOLOGICAL CURRICULUM 
IN 36 SOUTHEASTERN COLLEGES, 1944 














NUMBER 

PHILOSOPHY OF COL- 

LEGES 
Cultural and Pre-professional................ 9 
"i: RESERRSPS PASS CSR OE 8 
Cultural and Professional................... 6 
Cultufal and Scientific............0.0...0.... 5 
Scientific and Professional................... 3 
Cultural and Christian Philos................ 2 
Cult., Scientific and Vocational.............. 1 
EAE SS SET ME TC Oe NE ee 1 
Service to Community and Race............. 1 
NE es: a cathe ss cimee Ds <aihis Wile na eS 36 





TABLE 15 


FREQUENCY OF MENTION OF TYPES OF PHILOSOPHY BY 
36 SOUTHEASTERN COLLEGES, 1944 











PHILOSOPHY quumie 
PE i Pilar Sialn ba ied cite Pw eines 33 
ES SELON AEP RE, Pee SEES ee 19 
ES een. Poon bee ee eee kee 10 
Ce FOU oni ee ee eceveeese 2 
CY EIEUEOR. Soo ites ahedcean: i 





Thus nearly all of the institutions stress the 
cultural values to be gained from a study of 
sociology; slightly more than one-half emphasize 
professional training, while only 10 of the in- 
stitutions stress the scientific aspects of the 


subject matter of sociology. There is a tendency 
for the small colleges to stress cultural values, 
and the larger universities to stress the scientific 
value of sociology. Some typical replies from 
small colleges follow: 


Our philosophy is that every student should have 
the cultural background and increased understanding 
of society which sociology can give. It liberalizes 
the attitudes and increases the students interest in 
social responsibilities. It also serves a pre-professional 
purpose for social workers, church leaders and 
ministers. 


Since ours is a small liberal arts school, the so-called 
cultural idea is uppermost. 


First courses in sociology were offered in Sept. 1937. 
These courses are offered to give the students of this 
college a social background necessary for effective 
citizenship and living. 

The point of view of the department head in a 
large university is well expressed in the following 
statement: 


Our fundamental point of view is that sociology is a 
science and not a professional, vocational or cultural 
discipline. It is professional only in leading to teaching 
and research in sociology. As a science sociology 
must equip the students with the tools (concepts) 
of analysis, a framework of concepts and theories of 
the processes which operate in society and human 
relations. Along with this we attempt to acquaint 
the students with the methodology of a science (case 
analysis, statistics, techniques of securing data, etc.). 
As a science, we insist that the teaching of it shall be 
directed at concrete data, so that a student may learn 
how to utilize his concepts and processes and to make 
the world of reality intelligible, and thus to open the 
way for contro!. So there are two things to be ada- 
mantly opposed; an ivory-tower approach and mere 
common sense or the language of appreciation. This 
approach pays dividends in that our students, at least 
the top-half, do learn to think about human society 
scientifically and do learn something of how to analyze 
and how to measure.... We steadily fight the very 
prevalent idea that sociology is social work or welfare. 
We persistently talk about our field as a science among 
sciences, as objective as physics or biology, and like 
these two subjects basic for any professional and 
graduate study. We therefore stress our courses as 
scientific background courses for professional work, 
whatever it may be: teaching, law, research, govern- 
mental analyst work, social work, psychiatry, etc, 


In general it may be said that the sociological] 
curriculum in most of the colleges and universities 
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studied is based on the belief that the subject 
matter of sociology is of value mainly because it 
contributes to the general education of students. 
The method most usually emphasized is that of 
general conceptual analysis, and the theoretical 
approach is the one most likely to be used in 
introducing students to the subject matter of 
sociology. A strong dissent from this viewpoint 
is registered by those who regard sociology as a 
science. 

Revision of the Curriculum. Most of the 39 
institutions plan to make no changes in the 
sociological curriculum or propose to make but 
minor revisions. Twenty of the colleges, or 
about one-half, plan to make no revisions at all. 
Four plan no immediate revision, but believe that 
they will have to make some revisions after the 
war. Of the fifteen which plan to make revisions, 
nine propose to add courses or change course 
content, two plan to place greater emphasis on 
research, one plans to change the requirements of 
sociology majors, one plans to add more vocational 
emphasis, one has recently revised the sociological 
curriculum as part of a general revision of the 
college curriculum, and the teachers’ college has 
recently been incorporated in the State university 
system and will participate in a general revision of 
the university curriculum. 

With respect to the suggestions made for the 
improvement of the curriculum in sociology, 
several points were made by the department 
heads. First, it was felt that the sociologist 
himself needs better training. 


Sociologists in general need better grounding in 
mathematics and logic, enough training in philosophy 
to be aware of their metaphysical assumptions and to 
avoid making contradictory assumptions at least in 
the same research, and more fundamental training in 
scientific methodology as such, and less reliance on a 
limited range of research techniques. 


Another set of suggestions dealt with improved 
methods of instruction, such as the use of visual 
aids, more discussion and less lecturing, more 
social research and more contact with the 
community. 


Use of more research findings and visual aid mate- 
rials. More laboratory method and work and smaller 
classes. All of which means that we need more money 
than most of our institutions have. 


More contact with the community, learning by 
doing. We have a small race relations committee 


which participates in the social work of the community. 
In general we are too bookish. One ventures the 
opinion that the method of teaching—too much lectu- 
ring and quizzing, instead of discussion is still a weak- 
ness of much college teaching, in social sciences as 
well as elsewhere. 


The incorporation of items of visual education into 
the sociological curriculum would aid in assisting many 
students to grasp what is being discussed. Even the 
few pictures which are included in modern texts and 
reference books are a help. If a library of illustrative 
slides (2” x 2”) or 16 mm. motion picture films could 
be developed it would be of great help. These might be 
owned by large departments. However, a library from 
which they might be rented at nominal cost by the 
smaller colleges would be of great help in creating 
interest and teaching many phases of sociology. 


A third set of suggestions dealt with the im- 
provement in the content of the sociological curric- 
ulum, such as the elimination of duplication of 
material, the standardization of course content so 
that credits might be transferred more easily, 
the selection of material in terms of the needs and 
interests of students, greater emphasis upon re- 
search data and a solid conceptual framework, and 
a greater stress on sociology as a science rather 
than as a moral discipline. 


We have had too much duplication of materials in 
some of the courses and the students appear to be 
making little use of such materials in life after leaving 
College. We are trying to make more practical the 
sociology which we are teaching and to decrease the 
emphasis on the theoretical side. 


We need to expand our course offering to provide 
a more adequate coverage of the sociological problems 
of contemporary American civilization, and to revise 
content in line with advancing sociological theory and 
contemporary trends in American culture, and to add 
to our equipment for statistical, case study, and other 
research processes, visual and auditory teaching aids, 
etc. Our most serious limitations will of course be 
budgetary. 


1. Encouragement toward solid conceptual frame- 
work in teaching. We must progressively eliminate the 
commonsense, appreciational, and moral reformatory 
approach, and take our place alongside the biological 
and physical sciences. 

2. An emphasis upon scientific methodology, i.e., 
statistics and case studies, both as to the training and 
use of methods and in the accumulation of research 
data upon which sociological generalizations must rest. 

3. Inclusion of certain courses which deal with the 
nature and the trends and social changes in society and 
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societies and regions. Society has some obligation to 
undertake synthesis in the study of modern society. 


How the Sociological Curriculum was Developed. 
Thirty-seven of the institutions reported by whom 
the sociological curriculum was developed. In 
23 instances the department head was responsible 
for its development, in 9 the entire staff of the 
department, in 4 the college administration, and in 
one instance the curriculum was the result of co- 
operation between the department of sociology and 
the college administration. 


* CONCLUSIONS 


1. The study of the catalogues of 102 colleges 
revealed that less than one-half of the institutions 
offered a major in sociology. One-third of the 
white and Negro colleges and universities and 
seven-eighths of the teachers’ colleges did not offer 
amajor. The fact that none of the junior colleges 
offered a major in sociology is understandable, 
since the two-year program which they offer is 
concerned mainly with general education. How- 
ever, with respect to the other types of institutions, 
there is no valid reason why all of them should not 
offer a major in sociology. Those which do not 
do so are failing to meet the needs of their students. 

2. There does not seem to exist in the institu- 
tions studied any uniform program of courses in 
sociology followed by those who major in the 
subject. Nearly all institutions require that 
majors in sociology take an introductory course, 
but beyond that there is little consensus with 
regard to the courses which should constitute the 
program of a sociology major. There seems to 
exist a need for determining the specific courses 
which should be required of a sociology major so 
that a major in sociology will mean the same thing 
regardless of the institution at which the student 
takes his degree. 

3. There seems to exist a great multiplicity of 
courses listed in the field of sociology. This 
results in some duplication of material, and makes 
it difficult for the student to transfer his credits 
from one institution to another. A greater con- 
sensus with respect to course titles and content 
would help overcome these difficulties. 

4. The analysis of the college years in which 
sociology courses are offered showed a tendency to 
differentiate among courses on the basis of dif- 
ficulty. A greater consensus with respect to 
course titles and content is needed in order that 


each course can be offered at the same academic 
level in all institutions. More serious consider- 
ation needs to be given to the question of pre- 
requisites in order that a definite progression may 
be established from the less difficult to the more 
difficult courses in field of sociology. 

5. In spite of evidence that there is some con- 
sensus with respect to objectives, the objectives of 
the sociological curriculum need clearer analysis 
and definition. What purpose or purposes does 
the sociological curriculum serve in the general 
program of the college? Is it meeting the needs of 
the students? What contributions can sociology 
make to the cultural, scientific, pre-vocational 
or vocational preparation of students? Does 
each course realize the objectives which the in- 
structor has in mind? If not, is it necessary to 
reevaluate the material in the light of the stated 
objectives? Is sociology a science or a moral 
discipline? These are some of the questions which 
sociologists must answer satisfactorily before 
they can make their most effective contribution 
to the education of American youth. 

6. The methodology most generally used is 
that of general conceptual analysis. Only two out 
of 31 institutions required that majors take a 
course in statistics, and only 15 out of 39 institu- 
tions emphasized the statistical method in their 
teaching. Is not a knowledge of statistics an 
essential tool in the understanding of a complex 
society? Is the stress placed on the method of 
general conceptual analysis an indication that 
sociology is still regarded as a philosophical rather 
than a scientific discipline? 

7. Small liberal arts colleges tend to stress the 
cultural values to be derived from a study of 
sociology, whereas larger universities stress so- 
ciology as a scientific discipline. Is it not nec- 
essary for all sociologists to agree upon a defini- 
tion of sociology and upon the purpose which it 
serves in the college program? 

8. Most of the institutions seem to be well sat- 
isfied with their present curricula in sociology. 
There exists today considerable ferment in the 
field of higher education in the United States. 
One of the functions of a sociologist is to be aware 
of the trends which are going on in the society in 
which he lives, and to readjust the curriculum in 
the light of these trends. 

9. New methods of teaching might profitably 
be used in teaching sociology. Visual and audi- 
tory aids, the development of laboratories, and the 
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use of the community to give students concrete 
experiences would help to make the subject matter 
of sociology live and interesting. Large classes 
and small budgets limit the possibility of using 
these new methods. 

10. Finally, the analysis of the educational back- 
ground of 232 sociologists in 102 institutions 
showed considerable unevenness in the training of 
the members of this group. Is it not necessary 
to define more clearly the training which an in- 


dividual must have before he is considered to be 
competent to teach sociology to college students. 

11. Some of the questions raised above are con- 
sidered and answered by the members of this 
commission in other sections of this report. This 
analysis of the sociological curriculum in the 
Southeastern States indicates that the questions 
are vital and that they must be answered if so- 
ciology is to make its full contribution to the 
youth of our region. 


A CRITIQUE OF ROBERT I. KUTAK’S ‘“‘THE SOCIOLOGICAL 
CURRICULUM IN THE SOUTHEASTERN STATES”’ 


IRA DE A. REID 
Atlanta University 


ROFESSOR Kutak has made a_ very 
P sympathetic analysis of the sociology 
curricula of southeastern colleges and 
universities. The conclusions he reaches are 
presented as questions for further analysis and 
experimentation. He has shed light without 
heat upon the content of a conceptually accepted 
field of knowledge called sociology, turned into a 
shambles because of the defects indicated in his 
conclusions. In my mind, however, the analyst 
created a Dali-like picture of two or three hundred 
Academic Men called Sociologists, each pirouet- 
ting in fiendish glee on quicksands labelled Courses, 
while on the nearby solid ground other Academic 
Men called Scientists, Humanitarians and Phi- 
losophers gaze in wonderment at their efforts to 
keep from sinking down. 

This problem, however, is not a regional one; it is 
characteristic of the whole field of sociology. The 
peculiar regional aspects are reflected in the papers 
by Professors Beard and Brooks, each of which has 
import for the curriculum analysis. 

Any critical appraisal of a study must consider 
the methodology it employed. An analysis of 
catalogues is beyond doubt as crude a method for 
evaluating a curriculum as could be used. In the 
first place, the mere listing of courses in a catalogue 
is no guarantee that the course was offered. Sec- 
ondly, some teachers regard course offerings as 
only a part of the curriculum, that part organized 
for classroom use. Any analysis of courses or 
curricula, therefore, should include appraisals of 
content, procedures, aids, and materials em- 


ployed, in addition to the over-all philosophy 
governing the teaching of sociology, or the general 
aims of the instruction. These things, the analyst 
was not able todo. The real value of an appraisal 
of this sort, therefore, is to be found in its pre- 
senting the numbers and names of courses offered 
as an index of the nature of the sociology curric- 
ulum in a specific group of educational insti- 
tutions. No further claims should be made for it. 
Within the larger framework of the study it raises 
many other pointed questions, not least among 
which is “what is sociology?” The answer is not 
found in the catalogue listings. 

Both the analyst and the critic are limited in 
their presentations by the promiscuous use of 
verbal symbols to which we are addicted in 
sociology. “General Sociology,” for example, 
accounts for 16.5 percent of the course offerings in 
102 institutions. What is ‘“‘General Sociology?” 
In one institution it may be the field encom- 
passed by a Park and Burgess text; in another 
that covered by Maclver’s “Society”; yet another 
may deem Lundberg’s “Foundations of Sociology” 
a general work. I know at least two teachers who 
use no text in a “general” course, but predicate 
their work upon specific social problems. One 
of my professional colleagues introduced his 
students to the field through Shaw’s “An In- 
telligent Woman’s Guide to Capitalism and 
Socialism.” I would expect to find at least 65 
different types of sociology taught in the 65 
courses in “general sociology” offered by the 60 
colleges listed in Table 6. And what is true of 
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“General Sociology”, may be true in all the other 
subject matter fields listed in this study. Dr. 
Kutak’s conclusion that there is a need for de- 
termining how sociology will “mean the same 
thing regardless of the institution at which the 
student takes his degree” is quite tenable. How- 
ever, the problems being as he has outlined them, 
I do not see how he can logically state that colleges 
not offering a major in sociology “are failing to 
meet the needs of their students.”” What needs? 
What major in sociology is important? Fur- 
thermore, this conclusion is all the more incon- 
gruous when he says later—after discussing the 
necessity for clearer analysis and definition in 
the sociology curriculum—‘These are some of 
the questions which sociologists must answer 
satisfactorily before they can make their most 
effective contribution to the education of American 
youth.” Sociology has not yet devised the means 
for such an end, if we are to believe the analysis 
submitted. 


The one encouraging factor in this analysis is 
the awareness of some department heads to the 
curriculum problem. This is encouraging be- 
cause one has to swallow a heavy dose of pessi- 
mism when he learns that 20 out of 39 colleges 
studied planned to make no revisions at all in 
their curricula after the war. With the so- 
ciology curriculum in our colleges being com- 
pounded of 16 parts General Sociology, 12 parts 
Social Theory and Research, 21 parts Pathologies, 
20 parts Institutions and Structure, 8 parts 
Anthropology, Statistics, Ethics, Ecology and 
Logic, 12 parts Social Work, and 11 parts of 
miscellaneous offerings, the teachers of sociology 
can ill afford to lie down to peaceful, though they 
may be deceitful, dreams. The field of the social 
sciences, and sociology in particular, has reached 
the breaking-point of, what Veblen called, its 
“jungle-fed spiritual sensibilities.” It must come 
of age as a philosophy or a science—or perhaps as 
both. 


TESTING SOCIOLOGY INSTRUCTION 


BELLE BOONE BEARD 
Vanderbilt University 


OR about ten years a group of southern 
sociologists have been concerned with an 
analysis of the materials taught as so- 
ciology. Members of the Southern Sociological 
Society from time to time have made studies of 
objectives, curricula, textbooks, supplementary 
materials, library facilities, and teaching devices. 
These surveys showed amazing lack of uniformity 
in content, variation in purpose, as well as in 
facilities and methods. But the final test of all 
sociological instruction is: “What do the students 
know about sociology when they complete a 
course?” In order to discover the extent to which 
we were teaching the same things, a small group 
of sociologists exchanged tests and examinations 
giving others’ examinations to our own students 
and evaluating results. This experience, together 
with a growing tendency toward evaluation by 
members of the Southern Sociological Society led 
to the testing experiment of the Commission on 
the Teaching of Sociology which is now in its 
fourth year. 
The immediate purpose of the experiment is to 


determine whether there is a conceptual framework 
and a basic core of sociological data which all stu- 
dents of Introductory Sociology may be expected 
to learn, and which may be tested by objective 
type examinations. 

It must be reiterated, however, that this rather 
specific and technical project has never been 
considered an end in itself but rather one approach 
to the larger questions of: (1) What is the re- 
lation of sociology courses to education in the 
South? and (2) What value has sociology for the 
student? 

That education should be a conscious, unified, 
and integrated process appears so self-evident as 
to scarcely warrant repetition. That all phases 
of the educational process should contribute to 
the development of the personality of the in- 
dividual or to his equipment of knowledge and 
skill seems scarcely less obvious. Yet it is all too 
easy for so-called educational processes to become 
crystallized and to gain status because of the fact 
that they have been used before, or because they 
were devised or used by some individual with 
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prestige. Likewise, the content of courses tends 
to become set and concepts included or stressed as 
a matter of routine without much conscious eval- 
uation of their usefulness or importance to the 
student. Efforts to revivify content and pro- 
cedure must be a conscious and continuous con- 
cern of those having the responsibility for educa- 
tion. We must constantly face the questions: 
(1) Are we providing the type of intellectual diet 
which the individual needs in order to fulfill his 
highest capabilities? and (2) Are the desired 
results being achieved? A review of recent edu- 
cational literature reveals that a disproportionate 
amount of attention seems to have been given to 
the first of these queries, to the neglect of the 
second. The Commission on the Teaching of 
Sociology has attempted throughout its studies 
to keep these two aspects of the teaching of so- 
ciology coordinated. There is still another phase 
of the problem which recurs at intervals, but which 
has been dealt with only incidentally by the Com- 
mission, and that is the relation of the content of 
sociology courses to life situations of sociology 
students. 

A more penetrating analysis of students’ needs 
might have preceded all study of content. In- 
deed it appears now that it should have been con- 
sidered a necessary prerequisite. The only ex- 
planation is that sociology teachers assume that 
they do know the needs of their students. No 
doubt, every teacher in the Southern Sociological 
Society felt that he adapted his course to the 
needs of his students. This fact accounts prob- 
ably for some of the disparity which will be 
shown later to exist in the test results. It may be, 
however, that such adaptation consisted in se- 
lecting or rejecting items from a more or less 
standardized body of data according to whether or 
not they seemed of pertinence to a given class. 
We do not know that classes per se were analyzed 
and courses adapted to meet their specific needs. 
This, however, raises the important question of 
the extent to which there is in each discipline a 
minimum core or essence without the mastery of 
which no student may claim the right to use its 
label. Should not such a core include basic in- 
sights which characterize the person who has 
mastered the subject as well as facts which the 
student should have knowledge about or ac- 
quaintance with? Are there, to be more specific, 
basic sociological needs in all college students, 
which may be assumed without analysis of in- 
dividuals or classes? Are there basic sociological 


principles or truths which if properly administered 
may satisfy these needs? Are there ways by 
which it may be determined whether or not these 
objectives have been attained? If it is assumed 
that the label “Sociology” should carry with it 
the knowledge and understanding of a prescribed 
body of concepts, can there be devised methods of 
measuring the impact of these concepts on the 
minds of students who are diverse in caliber, in- 
terest, and purpose? 

The testing experiment was designed and exe- 
cuted throughout as a cooperative enterprise for 
encouraging critical self-analysis and evaluation of 
all the members of the Southern Sociological 
Society. The more specific aim of developing 
and applying testing techniques furnished a point 
of focus. Hence the description of procedure 
herein given contains considerable elaboration of 
the first step; viz, the construction of the test. 
This procedure, as well as other steps in the ex- 
periment show weaknesses inherent in the dem- 
ocratic process, but it also demonstrates some 
effective results. 

This presentation aims to serve three purposes: 
(1) to make a progress report to the participants 
of the experiment on their achievements to date; 
(2) to answer the many questions from sociolo- 
gists outside the Southern Sociological Society 
concerning the nature and tentative results of 
the experiment; and (3) to present to administra- 
tive officers in education some additional data 
regarding the results of this type of testing 
procedure. 


PRELIMINARY STEPS 


At the annual meeting of the Southern Sociolog- 
ical Society in 1942 the proposal of a testing 
experiment was presented together with a dis- 
cussion of scientific testing procedures and samples 
of “good” and “bad” questions. Each teacher 
of Introductory Sociology was asked to submit 
examination questions which he had already used 
successfully in his teaching. Eighteen professors 
responded with a total of 2118 questions. These 
questions were mimeographed and redistributed in 
groups of 300 to 400 to twenty-eight teachers who 
had agreed to try them on their students. Each 
question was sent to four or five different teachers. 
These twenty-eight persons were then asked to 
send a critical evaluation of the questions, sug- 
gesting new wording for ones they thought could 
be improved and adding new items which they 
considered necessary in order to ‘“‘cover the field.” 
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This process brought in an additional 2246 
questions which were redistributed and evaluated 
in the same manner. The results of this step 
were amazing. Of 4364 examination items which 
had been reported by sociology teachers as suc- 
cessful, only 396 were acceptable to every one of 
the five persons to whom they were submitted. 
Less than one out of ten of presumably “good” 
questions were considered “good” by other 
teachers. What does this mean? It may mean 
that teachers as a rule are not very critical of 
their own examinations. They are sometimes 
made ina hurry. They are often framed in order 
to check upon a particular bit of information which 
the teacher has stressed or to be sure that an error 
previously detected has been corrected. In other 
words, examinations are often used for specific, 
local purposes, in addition to the general purpose of 
determining whether or not the student has a 
grasp of the basic concepts of the course. But 
when a professor criticizes the questions of another 
person, he tends to evaluate them in terms of 
objective standards of perfection. Indeed many 
of the professors who submitted questions were 
aware of their imperfections. The fact that 
they were willing to cooperate in the experiment 
shows their scientific attitude. If no one had 
been willing to permit his questions to be seen by 
others, for fear that they might not be approved, 
there tould have been no experiment. 

A certain degree of consensus was apparent in 
the classification of the 4364 items. Certain 
concepts and facts appeared in almost every list. 


CONSTRUCTING THE TEST 


Finally, the Committee on Standards and 
Measurements made an exhaustive study of the 
results and proceeded to construct an examination 
which could be used as a final examination in 
Introductory Sociology, using as a basis the 396 
“approved” questions. 

The Committee decided to set up criteria for 
concepts which should be included. Three bases 
were decided upon; (1) concepts which the 
society members themselves had previously in- 
dicated as being essential;! (2) concepts which 


1See Paul Foreman, “An Analysis of Content in 
Introductory Sociology Courses,” Social Forces, vol. 
19, No. 2 (December 1938), pp. 211-29. Also, Way- 
land J. Hayes, ‘“‘An Exploratory Study of Objectives 
for Introductory Sociology,’ Social Forces, vol. 21, 
No. 2. (December 1942), pp. 165-72. 
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were treated in 75 percent of 48 popular textbooks 
(This list included all the textbooks shown by a 
later survey to have been used by southern so- 
ciologists at the time the test was given, except 
one); and (3) concepts which appeared with 
greatest frequency in the questions previously 
submitted. 

Some new items had to be constructed to cover 
concepts which teachers had listed as “essential” 
but which had not appeared in any of the material 
submitted. An examination of 105 multiple 
choice questions resulted. 


TESTING THE TEST 


In order to discover how much of the content of 
the examination was learned in sociology courses, 
it was decided to give the examination at the 
beginning of the course as a Pre-Examination and 
again at the completion of the course as an End- 
Examination. It was decided to use thesame 
examination at the completion of all Introductory 
Sociology courses regardless of the length of the 
course in order to see whether length of course 
affects the score of this examination, since the 
question is often asked: “Can the essentials be 
taught in a two-hour course as successfully as in a 
3 hour or a 6 hour course?” 

Every type of college and university in the 
South was represented; large and small, public 
and private, Negro and white, men’s and women’s, 
Catholic and Protestant. Only one institution 
refused to cooperate in the experiment. 

A total of 3685 students in 41 institutions were 
given either the Pre-Examination or End-Exami- 
nation, or both. 


3200 Pre-Examinations were sent to 41 
institutions. 

2398 Pre-Examinations were returned from 30 
institutions. 

1791 End-Examinations were returned from 30 
institutions. 


607 Students in 10 institutions took both 
Pre-Examination and End-Examination. 
Since the giving of the “Tentative-Form I” 
was primarily for testing the instrument, the 
following request was sent to instructors: 


To make sure that our test answers are generally 
acceptable, we are also asking cooperating instructors 
to answer the test questions themselves. This is not 
to test the instructors’ knowledge, but aims merely at 
obtaining consensus. Instructors should take the 
test, then compare their answers with those of the 
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tentative key which is enclosed in a sealed envelope. 
The key should not be consulted until the instructor 
has scored the items for himself. If you discover 
items which you question, please reconstruct them 
and send them to us. Please send us any criticisms or 
suggestions that occur to you. 


_ This request brought letters from almost every 

one of the cooperating instructors. By far the 
- majority were complimentary of the examination. 
Several urged that similar examinations be pre- 
pared for other sociology courses. One instructor 
who used Park and Burgess, The Science of Society 
as a text, stated that “the examination did not 
adequately test the material of his course,” but 
did not state in what respect it was inadequate. 
One person using Maclver’s Society—Its Structure 
and Changes felt that “the examination is too 
heavily weighted in favor of the Chicago school.” 
Two other criticisms were: “some of the questions 
are subject to varying interpretations” and 
“some statements could be quite correctly an- 
swered by more than one of the indicated possible 
answers,” but neither of these persons specified 
to which questions their statements referred. 
Criticisms were made of 38 of the 105 questions. 
In most cases only slight changes of wording were 
suggested, However, nine items provoked serious 
disagreement as to definition or interpretation. 
The terms “competition,” “institution,” and 
“culture trait” were not satisfactorily defined, 
but criticisms showed the critics not only to 
disagree with the committee, but also to disagree 
among themselves. One person felt that some of 
the questions “involved subjective choice” and 
another warned “we should be very cautious 
about imposing the views of one or another school 
of thought as the correct view, and we should 
exercise great care in avoiding the assertion of 
approved generalizations as the findings of 
sociology.” 

A technical consultant from the University of 
North Carolina Psychological Testing Service has 
been employed throughout the experiment to work 
with the committee, particularly in doing the 
mechanical scoring, and in computing difficulty 
ratings, item analyses, measures of dispersion, 
coefficients of correlation, and other statistical 
processes to which the material was subjected. 

Before scoring the examinations all the criticisms 
of instructors and explanation of factors arising 
within the examination procedure were carefully 
considered. It soon became apparent that a few 


of the items were so poorly worded as to be con- 
fusing. They were noted for further study but 
were counted with the others in what is hereafter 
called the “crude score.” 

Several instructors reported that their students 
could not complete the examination within the 
time allotted so it was decided to base final scores 
upon the first 90 questions only. This procedure 
may have penalized somewhat the students who 
tried to cover the whole 105. If they had tried 
to answer only 90 they might have made fewer 
errors. However, this factor is only one of mary 
discussed below which may have affected the 
results of the examination. 


RELIABILITY AND VALIDITY OF THE TEST 


The first important question is: Does the 
examination measure a body of knowledge which 
is learned in sociology courses? The answer is 
“Yes.” All students showed gain from the Pre- 
Examination to the End-Examination, indicating 
that all students learned in their sociology courses 
something measured by the test. The mean and 
median scores in all institutions showed significant 
improvement. ‘There was, however, less improve- 
ment in score in institutions giving Rural Sociology 
than in institutions giving Introductory Sociology. 
This would indicate that the test did not sample 
so effectively the content of a Rural Sociology 
course as of a less specialized Introductory Course. 

The median score on the Pre-Examination was 
38. The median score on the End-Examination 
was 53.43. The range on the End-Examination 
was from 19 to 79. Inasmuch as this was a 
composite test and not based on the syllabus of 
any one instructor, the score of 79 on 90 items was 
considered quite high. 

The range of difficulty in such tests is always 
important. Analysis of the difficulty ratings 
showed that of the 105 questions on the form no 
question was answered correctly by all students 
taking the test. And, equally significant, no 
question was failed by all students. In other 
words it may be assumed that all the questions fell 
within the range of the knowledge of Introductory 
Sociology students; at the same time the range of 
difficulty was sufficiently great to test the know- 
ledge of both the very good and the very poor 
students. 

The standard deviation on the Pre-Examination 
was 9.52; on the End-Examination 10.48. This 
increase in dispersion was due to gains in the upper 
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reaches of the test. In other words, the students 
who did well on the Pre-Examination learned 
more of the material sampled by the test in their 
sociology courses than the students who did 
poorly. This is contrary to what might have 
been expected since for the students who made 
higher scores on the Pre-Examination there were 
actually fewer available items to be learned and 
hence fewer chances of improving their previous 
scores. Their relative gain is therefore doubly 
significant. 

Two tests of correlation which were made to 
determine reliability both resulted in high coeffi- 
cients. By the Richardson formula, the Pre- 
Examination and the End-Examination resulted 
in a coefficient of correlation of .81. The Spear- 
man-Brown formula for even-odd correlation 
resulted in a coefficient of .85. 

The original aim had been to correlate test 
scores with other sociology class grades and with 
psychological scores. Unfortunately full in- 
formation on these points was not obtainable for 
all institutions. Test scores and class grades for 
three institutions yielded coefficients of cor- 
relation of .58, .63, and .75. Test scores and 
psychological scores in two institutions showed 
coefficients of .31 and .49 but since they did not 
represent the same students, caution must be 
exercised in formulating conclusions. However, 
the fact that there was closer correlation between 
test score and class grades than between test 
score and psychological score indicates that the 
test is not a measure of general intelligence so 
much as a measure of specialized knowledge or 
aptitude. 

In order to test validity of each of the 105 items, 
an item analysis was run on a stratified sample of 
100 cases drawn from ten institutions reporting 
all data. It includes four parts: (1) the number 
of persons in the upper and lower half of the class 
passing each item; (2) the difficulty rating of 
each item; (3) the correlation of each item with 
the total test; (4) the number of persons in each 
group taking each of five choices. 

When these findings were available the Com- 
mittee on Standards and Measurements met for 
a very intensive and critical analysis of each of 
the 105 items and an evaluation of the total test 
in the light of the objectives of the Southern 
Sociological Society. 

It was discovered that of the 105 items, 12 were 
so easy that they were answered correctly by 75 
percent or more of all students. These questions 


obviously test previous knowledge and not the 
content of Introductory Sociology. This in- 
formation, however, may serve two purposes. It 
is helpful for instructors to know what facts 
they may assume students to know and therefore 
save time which would be spent “teaching” what 
is already known. In the second place, these too 
easy items eliminated from the test may later be 
used to form a test of Sociological Aptitude. It 
may well be that such a test showing not only 
factual knowledge but ability to make generali- 
zations and judgments regarding sociological 
phenomena will take its place in standardized 
testing programs along with tests of mathematical 
and language aptitude. 

Five items proved to be too difficult as they 
were answered correctly by less than ten percent 
of the students taking them. About 20 items 
were considered by the Committee to need some 
revision. Usually in these cases it was found 
that one or more of the distractors had been use- 
less. If a distractor does not get any following it 
needlessly occupies space. All such distractors 
were eliminated and new ones added which would 
appear to be nearer the correct answer. Finally, 
78 questions of the original 105 were approved 
either in their original or revised form as having 
met the following three tests or criteria for “good’”’ 
items; (1) a net gain in score of 10 or more points 
between Pre-Test and End-Test; (2) an item 
validity coefficient of .30 or better; (3) a difficulty 
score of not more than 80 percent nor less than 
20 percent. 

While the Committee recognized many limi- 
tations of the experiment, the following con- 
clusions seem justified: 


1. There is a definite trend among members of the 
Southern Sociological Society toward uniformity 
in objectives and concepts which they consider 
essential. 
2. There is a considerable body of sociological data 
which teachers of Introductory Sociology in the 
South agree should be included in that course. 
3. There is a body of knowledge taught in sociology 
courses which can be measured by this type test. 
4. There are a few areas in which there is definite 
disagreement. These chiefly center around the 
inclusion or exclusion of: 
(a) Statistical information, 
with population. 

(b) Precise sociological terminology. 

(c) Concepts borrowed from cultural anthropol- 
ogy. 


especially dealing 
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(d) Moral and ethical implications. 
(e) Race attitudes. 

5. The examination even with its recognized weak- 
nesses showed exceptionally high reliability and 
validity coefficients. 


REVISED TEST FORMS A AND B 


In view of these findings the Committee on 
Standards and Measurements felt encouraged to 
proceed to build further tests for the purpose of 
establishing norms, using the 78 items of tested 
validity and reliability as a basis. Since it was 
found that the original test was too long to be 
given satisfactorily in one class period, it was 
decided to construct two forms to consist of 50 
items each. These forms should be similar not 
only in content but in difficulty and in validity. 
New items were then constructed and tested on 
s: nples in selected institutions. 

The process of equilibrating the two forms was 
then accomplished by matching questions for 
content, validity coefficients, and difficulty scores. 
Especial care was exercised to be sure that each 
form included all items appearing at the top of 
the list of desired objectives or concepts as de- 
termined by previous studies. 

These forms, known as Form A and Form B, 
were administered in the spring of 1944 by the 
same institutions which the previous year had 
taken the Pre-Examination and the End-Exami- 
nation described above. Again the Psychological 
Testing Service of the University of North Carolina 
scored the examinations and prepared statistical 
analyses. 


NORMS 


The administration of the revised test estab- 
lished quite clearly the fact that norms may be 
ascertained. Each instructor will be interested 
in comparing his student achievement with the 
general norm. But over a period of years he 
may discover the relative position of his institution 
as compared with others of that type. This 
procedure may result in norms for different types 
of institutions. 


FACTORS WHICH MAY HAVE AFFECTED REULTS 


1. Difference in intellectual level of students. 
The admission requirements of the cooperating 
institutions were known to vary widely. Some 


institutions use rigid entrance requirements based 
upon psychological score, while others admit 
students upon certification from high school. No 
effort was made to correlate scores with admission 
requirements. ’ 

2. Differences in group experiences of the 
student. 

3. Previous courses. In our test sample of 100 
cases we did not have sufficient people who had 
previous courses of the same kind to make sta- 
tistically reliable correlations. A few students 
had High School sociology and/or a General 
College Orientation or Survey Course including 
some sociology. 

4. College level at which course is offered. In 
many of the institutions Introductory Sociology 
was open to Sophomores and “selected Freshmen 
by permission,’ while in other institutions only 
Juniors and Seniors were admitted. So far as 
our test results show, this factor did not seem a 
determining one. 

5. Lengthof course. Perhaps every institution 
offering an Introductory Course in Sociology has 
concerned itself with the problem of time required 
for an Introductory Course. In some parts of 
the country it has been fashionable to have a 
year or six hour course while in others, shorter 
courses prevail. So far as the information de- 
manded by this test is considered, the shorter 
period seems to be adequate for the presentation of 
the basic data. The institution with the highest 
median score gave a 3 hour course, the second 
highest, a 4 hour course. The institution with 
the lowest median score gave a 3 hour course and 
the second lowest, a six hour course. 

6. Textbook used. It had been suggested that 
the Committee seemed to have shown preference 
for certain text books, yet the results did not 
show the students of any one particular text to 
have a decided advantage over the students using 
any other. 

7. Previous experience in taking this type of 
examination. It has been proved that a certain 
degree of skill in taking multiple choice exami- 
nations may be acquired through practice and it is 
possible that some students in this experiment 
may have profited from the factor. We have no 
data regarding experience of other students but 
we do know that students in the institution 
making the highest final score had had consid- 
erable such experience. 
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8. Time allowed for test. As indicated above, 
some students did not complete the total 105 
items on the original test, hence comparative 
scores were based on the first 90 items; however 
the students who attempted to answer 105 may by 
this method have been penalized. 

lt is the unanimous opinion of the Committee 
on Standards and Measurements and those mem- 
bers of the Southern Sociological Society who have 
painstakingly cooperated in the experiment that 
the experience of working and thinking together on 
this problem has had far-reaching values through 
establishing an objective attitude toward their 
own courses, in encouraging toleration, under- 
standing, and frank and critical discussion, as well 
as through stimulation of study and research. 


The experience of the Committee further in- 
dicates that these tests with improvements should 
prove valuable: (1) as a measure of achievement 
in a given Introductory Sociology class; (2) as a 
means of comparison of classes from year to year; 
(3) as a measure of general agreement with ref- 
erence to content and emphasis in Introductory 
Sociology courses; (4) as an instrument for de- 
termining the relative standing of transfer stu- 
dents; (5) as an aptitude test for admission to 
graduate work; (6) as a measure of comparing the 
courses in different institutions; (7) as an indica- 
tion of relative emphases by different instructors; 
(8) as a contribution to the establishing of regional 
and perhaps national norms. 


A CRITIQUE OF BELLE BOONE BEARD’S ‘“‘TESTING SOCIOLOGY 
INSTRUCTION” 


C. HORACE HAMILTON 
North Carolina State College of Agriculture and [xgineering 


HE report of the Commission on the 

Teaching of Sociology represents the most 

significant and the most valuable work yet 
done by the Southern Sociological Society or by 
any other similar group in the United States. 
The report shows the good results that come from 
cooperation among sociologists working contin- 
uously and intensively on a worthwhile project 
over a period of years. It is to be hoped that the 
Society will continue to sponsor such activities. 

The outsider will be impressed by the fact that 
the Commission went about its task in an ob- 
jective, realistic, and courageous manner. There 
was no desire or tendency to justify ‘‘what-is” or 
to apologize for poor and inadequate instruction 
in sociology. Perhaps the Commission was, 
because of its scientific zeal, a trifle too critical of 
the conditions which they found. 

It is most gratifying to note that the Commis- 
sion considers sociology as not a separate isolated 
course of study b~*t that it is rather an important 
part of a system of education involving close 
rapport with the student, the times, and the region. 
The Commission rejects an all too prevalent idea: 
that sociological instryction should concern itself 
only with theory, concepts, abstractions, and 
generalizations which have no close and vital 
bearing on today’s problems in the region or the 


needs of the college student. Concepts, theories, 
and generalizations we must have, but the final test 
of sociology in the modern South is: Does it point 
the way toward solution of the practical problems of 
group living in a rapidly changing world? 

Not only was the Committee concerned with 
the objectives and the subject matter of sociologi- 
cal teaching but they were also concerned with 
the quality and efficiency of instruction. As- 
suming that there is a common subject matter in 
introductory sociology in the various institutions, 
are students getting it? Are teachers putting 
it over? Is the long (6 hour) course more effec- 
tive than the shorter courses? Is one textbook 
producing better results than another? Are 
effective examinations being used? Are we 
teaching students something they already know? 
Is there an aptitude for sociological thinking and 
analysis among some students? Can a standard- 
ized testing technique for sociology be developed 
for use in most colleges of the South and elsewhere? 
These are the most important questions which 
the Committee on Standards and Measurement 
set out to answer. 

This Committee was not satisfied to make a 
survey. Rather they planned and carried out 
carefully and thoroughly over a period of several 
years an experiment in testing. What is more 
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amazing is that this task called for the cooperation 
of scores of colleges and professors as well as 
the participation of several thousand students. 
Although many difficulties were encountered, 
the Committee has completed the experiment 
with satisfactory results. It is to be hoped that 
this type of experimentation will be carried on 
further. ‘ 

The most concrete and practical product of the 

Committee’s work is the development of a stand- 
ard test in introductory sociology of 100 questions 
—divided into two sets of 50 questions each 
arranged so as to be as nearly equal in difficulty, 
comprehensiveness, and so on as possible, without 
actually containing identical questions. In the 
process of developing and standardizing this 
test the Committee was able to answer many of 
the questions referred to above. 
{Was the effort worthwhile? The Committee 
was all too modest in stating their conclusions and 
in evaluating the results. No doubt the greatest 
benefit from the testing project is to those who 
participated in it. Others will benefit in pro- 
portion to their own study of the reports and to 
the use they make of the test. 

Needless to say, no reasonable person will 


claim that the testing instrument is perfect. 
Further use of it may be expected to reveal weak- 
nesses. The passage of time and the emergence 
of new problems will call for frequent revisions. 
Sociological knowledge, if it is practical and useful 
passes quickly into popular knowledge. We may 
well anticipate therefore that the content and 
emphasis in sociology will gradually change and 
that new testing devices will therefore be 
developed. 

As a statistician, this reviewer would like to 
know more about the statistical procedures used 
in selecting questions and in validating the test. 
Obviously, the usual techniques developed by 
educational testers have been employed. Some 
question could be raised as to the selection of 
items on the basis of their correlation (though low) 
with the total test score. Any test should, it is 
true, measure well in a limited and homogeneous 
field but at the same time there should also be 
some heterogeneity. Just where to set the scales 
in order to get the proper balance between het- 
erogeneity and homogeneity is the question. 
The best test might be one in which the reply 
to every question would be entirely independent of 
every other question. 


SOME REGIONAL IMPLICATIONS OF SOCIOLOGICAL 
INSTRUCTION 


LEE M. BROOKS 
University of North Carolina] 


OM soil to soul no region in the civilized 
world is more of a challenge to sociological 
emphasis in education than is the South of 

today. That the region will change some of its 
traditional institutional emphases is inescapable. 
Every rational person prefers to see these inevi- 
table changes come by gradualness, not by 
violence; by voluntary planning rather than by 
regimentation. He wants intelligence in the 
driver’s seat controlling the motive power of 
tradition, sentiment, and feeling. How to insure 
sufficiently rapid, yet orderly evolution; that is 
the challenge of particular concern to sociology. 
What does the South itself really want? If 
the answer to this question is in terms of a desire 
for more effective democracy which implies human 
betterment, then here is a sociological answer: 


There will be no effective democracy until the man in 


the street adopts the concepts and results of rational 
social analysis instead of the magical formulae which 
still dominate his thinking on human affairs. Nor 
can we have a democracy unless the scholars and 
scientists do not [sic] occasionally break through the 
self-established barriers imposed by intra-professional 
fears and conventions which prevent them from 
applying their systematized knowledge to the practical 
problems of the day.! 


Despite his potential wealth of good judgment 
which occasionally finds expression, the man 
(and woman) in the southern street, yesterday’s 
southern school child, is often bewildered and the 
victim of magical formulae. About the basic 
factors in twentieth century volcanic turbulence 
he seldom has the faintest glimmering because 

1Karl Mannheim, Diagnosis of Our Time (New 
York: Oxford Press, 1944), p. v. 
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our “civilization” has not adequately stressed in 
its educational systems the phenomena upon 
which rational social analysis depends.? Let 
us not forget that the educational system of a 
people is a reflection of what they think they 
want. 

The South, certainly no less than the world at 
large, needs a sociological-mindedness that en- 
courages unobstructed research in human affairs 
and then sees to it that research findings are 
transmitted intelligibly into teaching at every 
stage of the educational process from elementary 
school through college. 

Goals, purposes, values are being emphasized 
with uncommon vigor today. Discernible here 
and abroad in the books, articles, and editorials 
coming from leaders in science and philosophy is 
this dynamic, purposive emphasis. They see 
world confusion trending rapidly toward chaos. 
They are concerned about human betterment, 
about morals and principles, about responsibility 
for the proper uses of knowledge in a disordered 
and misguided society. What do some of them 
say: botanist, zoologist, anthropologist, sociol- 
ogist, and philosopher? 


The worthy goal of discovery is human betterment 
.... It is imperative that there be a new age of science 
and society in which those who cause science to grow 
accept their full part of the responsibility for the proper 
uses of knowledge. No retardation in discovery, 
invention, and scientific industry is likely to occur. 
There must be an unprecedented increase of under- 
standing and loyalty to the services to be rendered to 
a confused and inadequately guided society, badly in 
need of clarity, regarding enduring principles and 
methods of human betterment.... Such workers will 
need even wider and more intensive personal education 
than is common even in good scientific research. The 
significance of returns from such research is likely to 
exceed those of so-called pure science.’ 





2See W. W. Alexander, “Our Conflicting Racial 
Policies,” Harpers (January, 1945), p. 174: “A very 
charming lady in a discussion of the problems of Negro 
employment said, ‘Why don’t Negroes employ each 
other?’ When it was called to her attention that 
there were great difficulties as to capital and organi- 
zation, she said: ‘Why, Marian Anderson makes lots 
of money. She could use that and set up business 
concerns to meet the economic needs of Negroes.’ ” 
This is quoted because it is typical of much of the 
thinking on this question. 

30. W. Caldwell, American Association for the 
Advancement of Science, Bulletin, Vol. 3, No. 1, 
January, 1944. 


It is our hope that the discovery. ..of the mecha- 
nisms and details of cooperative social organization 
will ultimately enable mankind to evolve beyond this 
present phase with its inefficiency and misery. Cooper- 
ation has been a more important evolutionary force 
in the development of man than has the bitter com- 
petive struggle for existence.‘ 


As an anthropologist I see these times as a turning 
in the road of history. The societies of ready-made 
morals are at an end. In primitive society there 
were few tools and little wealth, but there were or- 
dered convictions as to the good....The means of 
living, poor as they were, served principles of conduct 
....The principles of primitive man may not have 
been good principles, but at least he lived up to 
them. .. .We do not live up to ours. .. .What we have 
to do is to bring to clarity and to supremacy over 
our actions those principles in which our people, in 
their confused way, do believe.' 


We are now in a deeply unbalanced world situation 
....We are entering an era where fact-finding and 
scientific theories of causal relations will be seen as 
instrumental] in planning controlled social change. .. . 
In a sense, the social engineering of the coming epoch 
will be nothing but the drawing of practical conclusions 
from the teaching of social science that ‘human nature’ 
is changeable and that human deficiencies and un- 
happiness are, in large degree, preventable.® 


When the word “ought” has lost its meaning, 
democracy cannot survive.’ 


Such leaders do not fear, because of this purpos- 
iveness, any slowing up of discovery in the realms 
of knowledge. In substance they seem to say 
that no diagnosis is complete unless it points to 
or seeks for some kind of therapy. The dynamic 
sociologist espouses diagnostic research and with 
much earnestness he views the school as the main 
channel for societal direction and therapeusis. 
Certainly he can be no less concerned about 
these things than are his colleagues in other 
sciences. 

For the proper uses of knowledge, the family, 
school, church, business, government, community, 
state and nation, all are responsible. But edu- 


4A. E. Emerson, American Association for the 
Advancement of Science, Meeting in Dallas, Texas, 
January, 1942. 

5 Robert Redfield, Radio discussant in The Crisis of 
Our Time, 565th Broadcast, No. 353, University of 
Chicago Roundtable, December 24, 1944, pp. 11-13. 

®Gunnar Myrdal, An American Dilemma (New 
York: Harper & Bros., 1944), pp. 1022-23. 

™W. E. Hocking, Radio discussant in op. cit., p. 9. 
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cation holds the key position. To be very specific: 
If youth, most of whom do not graduate from high 
school, are to approach satisfactory adjustments 
in a world fluid with change and frustration, and if 
they are to do their part in the huge impending 
task of social control and redirection, then ap- 
propriate attention must be given to a wide range 
of current interrelationships and conditions that 
are meaningful for social living today. Young 
people are “short-changed” when they are not 
introduced to the what-when-where-how of human 
groupings, social institutions, and social trends. 
Some elemental knowledge of these things should 
be theirs before they leave school. Greater 
priority needs to be given to a consideration of the 
contemporary scene, starting where we are and 
then working back to earlier conditions, influences, 
and causes. What to teach about the past should 
be determined by what matters in the present. 
What would be a desirable sociological emphasis 
in education for the South? Here we can do 
little more than name the fields, italicize the topics 
which seem to need more definite consideration 
than they usually receive, and then give a few 
illustrations and suggestions. The following, a 
fairly inclusive sociological approach and perhaps 
suggestive of Le Play’s and Geddes’ place-work- 
and-folk, would probably call for considerable 
division of labor as between teachers of natural 
and social sciences in the high school, and, for 
the college, separation into courses. The subjects 
and topics would become more specialized and 
differentiated sociologically as progress is made 
from the lower schools up through college: 


I. Physical factors: (land, water, climate, forests, 
minerals) Basically related to man’s total 
pattern of living, conditioning his culture. 

II. Cultural factors: 

A. Folk: Economic and technological aspects; 
culture comparisons inter-regional and intra- 
regional 

B. Institutions: Community, Family, Recreation, 
Education, Government, Religion. (Housing 
is underscored because of its many socio- 
economic connections) 

C. Problems: Leadership, Population, Race, 
Crime, Health, Nutrition.*® 


See Howard W. Odum, Southern Regions of the 
United States (3d printing Chapel Hill: University oi 
North Carolina Press, 1943), the five wealth-forms; 
also J. E. Ivey, Jr., Channeling Research into Education, 
prepared for the Committee on Southern Regional 
Studies and Education in the series of the American 





While the physical factors (I) would perhaps 
be the main focus for the elementary school 
child, there would be need for radiation into the 
simpler features of culture (II A), into various 
elemental aspects of the social institutions (II B), 
and a rational approach to the problems and 
trends (II C) that, unless brought into more 
adequate comprehension and control, will destroy 
American democracy. All these can be brought 
into education in such a way by recurrence, in- 
tensification, and amplification through the 
educational years, that attitudes and behavior 
will more likely be built upon principles rather 
than upon prejudices, on rational social analysis 
instead of magical formulae. 

Culturally, the rigorous comparative viewpoint 
is indispensable as a corrective for stagnation and 
complacency. More than a ripple of awakening 
will come to the school child and college student 
through culture comparisons such as the sociologi- 
cally resourceful teacher can introduce about the 
peoples of other nations, regions, and states. 
For example, let them consider Sweden, Denmark, 
Iceland, New Zealand, Uruguay, and Saskatche- 
wan, to name only a few. In the United States, 
let them get stirred up by inter-regional and intra- 
regional comparisons; page 216 is one of many in 
Southern Regions of the United States that has 
excited southern high school and college students. 
Why these national and regional differences? 
What social processes explain them? Why is 
Iceland a “cultural Utopia,” fully literate and free 
from sinister diseases? How did Denmark re- 
verse her plight from tenancy to ownership of 
farms? Why can’t we approximate the social 
security status of New Zealand? Why do our 
southern states rank at the bottom and the north- 
ern middle states rank at the top in hundreds of 
culture items? What can the matter be with the 
South and the Nation? Should democracy tol- 
erate such discrepancy? 

With respect to the functioning of the social 
institutions, one of sociology’s main tasks is to 
stimulate the comparative and relative viewpoint. 
The sociologist must lead out where the student 
can compare his community and its satellite 
institutions with communities elsewhere. Es- 
pecially, is this sort of leading out (education) 
needed in an older community and region where, 
in religion and in family patterns, the grooves of 











Council on Education Studies, Series I, No. 19, Vol. 8, 
August, 1944, especially pp. 110-120. 
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tradition and sentiment go deep, and where, in 
politics, deals eclipse ideals. The sword of in- 
quiry and challenge can puncture pride and 
demagoguery and then prod a people on toward 
democratic adjustment and change. 

As for problems that are not only immediate 
and local for the region but also of far-reaching 
significance for the nation and the world, we 
enlarge briefly upon only two. No more com- 
pelling social problems can be found than those 
having to do with population and race. Pop- 
pulation and migrations offer much that is fasci- 
nating for all ages of students. Here is a pertinent 
quotation from a father who is himself a teacher: 


...I should like to have high school students study 
population, almost on a laboratory procedure. Let 
students study the makeup of populations on the basis 
of age structure, sex distribution, nationality and 
nativity makeup, marital status, housing data and 
similar subjects. For example, I have tried out with 
very young groups as an experiment, the study of age 
pyramids. The class got plenty of drill in mathe- 
matics, I can assure you, and the members became 
fascinated to work out the way in which the differences 
in age makeup of a community affected its problems 
and popular sentiments toward these problems. Con- 
fidentially, my thirteen year old daughter is going 
to a private school in which they are already doing 
that kind of thing, with the result that I have to 
become firm some nights to get her to leave her studies 
and go to bed. 


As regards race, we fail the student, his children 
and grandchildren, when we do not encourage him 
to probe his attitudes and prejudices. Hitler to 
the east of us; Japanese to the west of us; Negroes, 
Mexicans, and Indians in the midst of us; the 
white race far outnumbered the world around— 
sufficient evidence that the scientific study of race 
is imperatively needed. The South’s real edu- 
cators and statesmen must continue to encourage 
the schools—even from primary school it can be 
done— in the study of basic anthropological facts 
and in the problem aspects of racial adjustment. 
Otherwise, calamitous conditions will more cer- 
tainly face children yet unborn. 

Understanding and guidance in the con- 
temporary world will not come without more 
concentrated study of certain subjects than has 
commonly been given. Adequate comprehension 
of regional problems involving folk culture and 
attitudes; social institutions; leadership, popula- 
tion, race, crime, and other problems, is not likely 


to emerge as a byproduct of marginal reference 
from the more venerable subjects in the curriculum. 
Nor will the teachers of the physical sciences 
ordinarily have the time or the sociological know- 
ledge, however much they may be sociologically- 
minded, to do either the research or the teaching 
in these fields. They may supplement, they 
cannot supplant. Such problems and _ trends 
require specifically pointed study or at least a 
notable prominence in whatever “core” or unit 
includes them. 

As for controversial subjects, the sociologically- 
minded educator will deal with them objectively 
and courageously. There are vested interests of 
various kinds that would throttle down, even gag 
the teachers, interests that do not like the sociolo- 
gist because a large part of his task is to expose 
students to fact and truth, guiding them through 
the confusion of claims, counter-claims, propa- 
ganda, prejudice, and mere opinion.’ The free- 
dom given to a visiting sociologist a decade ago in 
a southern college for women should be the rule, 
not the exception. For a year’s course in con- 
temporary problems, he was invited thus: “Take 
up any problem, however controversial, and deal 
with it as you see fit.” Any teacher who is fit to 
teach deserves such an open door of freedom. 

With respect to a rational approach to teaching 
controversial subjects, especially in the high 
school and in junior colleges, the following sig- 
nificant points can be clearly set forth after re- 
viewing literature on the subject and after sound- 
ing out administrators, teachers, and various 
representative educators: 


First, the overwhelming opinion is that schools in a 
democracy should face the controversial problems of 
society. The proper place for discussing these problems 
is in social studies classes, although there is no need 
to limit such discussion to this area of teaching. 


Second, teachers with strong social attitudes will 
make these attitudes felt in the classroom. In the 
handling of controversial issues, there will be some 
so-called “indoctrination.” There is no need for this 
‘fndoctrination” to be harmful. It is natural and 
correct for a teacher to express an opinion in his class 





®*See W. E. Hocking, in The Crisis of Our Time. 
565th Broadcast, No. 353, University of Chicago 
Roundtable, December 24, 1944, p. 8. “...it would 
be absurd and ungrateful to berate the sciences of 
psychology and sociology. It is their duty to report 
what they find; and what they find is an important 
part of the truth.” 
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provided he does not insist that his students accept 
the same opinion. 


Third, an opinion expressed in class, whether by 
students or teacher, should be based upon facts. Some 
teachers have been handling controversial topics in a 
way which has motivated the students to seek facts. 
All teaching which is related to the social studies can be 
so conducted as to lead students to have the desire to 
seek the truth, and to be unsatisfied until they have 
gathered a number of facts which are pertinent to a 
given subject. 


Fourth, educators feel that in order to equip teachers 
to use the forum or controversial type of teaching, the 
training course for teachers should be so constructed as 
to present a broad background for understanding the 
modern world. Further, schools should make avail- 
able to teachers the materials which are necessary in 
the presentation of a program which is designed to ac- 
quaint young folks with current issues. 


Fifth, without conilict in the realm of ideas, democ- 
racy would die. Fascism is the opposite of de- 
mocracy, and it is fascism which has attempted to 
eliminate controversy in ideas. Fascism has tried 
to force its own unscientific ideology upon the whole 
world. Democracy must keep open the channels of 
free thought. Schools in a democracy are responsible 
for helping future citizens in their endeavor to become 
equipped with the knowledge, skills, and methods 
which are relevant to good citizenship. !° 


ociology Shas been influential in certain de- 
velopments within the last three decades in the 
southern region, developments that have had 
wide acclaim, and as always with departure from 
tradition, not a little condemnation. First, there 
came new concepts and programs of social welfare 
stimulated by sociologists and others who, seeing 
the problem whole, did much to accelerate ac- 
complishment through education and legislation. 
A second indigenous development; a new sociology 
of “regionalism” stressing folk and culture 
emerged from southern leadership wherein, from 
earth to sky, no “barriers imposed by intra-pro- 


10 W. H. Fisher, “A Rational Approach to the Teach- 
ing of Controversial Subjects in High School Social 
Studies Classes.” College of Education Record, Uni- 
versity of Washington, January, 1944, pp. 39-40. 
See also “What the High Schools Ought to Teach”’, 
Report of Special Committee, American Council on 
Education, 1940, p. 23; and “How Good Are Our 
Colleges”, Public Affairs Pamphlet #26, condensed 
from Bulletin #29, Carnegie Foundation Report by 
W. S. Learned and B. D. Wood. 


fessional fears and conventions” would impede 
the will to analyze and synthesize facts and factors 
in courageous comparison from region to region. 
A third and most significant program came in 
the South, a testimonial to the validity of this 
new regional sociology, but more importantly a 
proof of the cooperative potential of folk, state, 
and nation. This was the Tennessee Valley 
Authority where with that singleness of purpose 
that spells human betterment, soil chemists, en- 
gineers, economists, planners, sociologists, and 
diverse specialists wrought so well together that 
people in other river valleys here and abroad are 
now moving toward similar plans for human 
welfare. 

The challenge and opportunity for sociology in 
the southern region was never greater than it is 
today. The Tennessee Valley program went to 
work just before it was too late. It suggests by 
analogy the promise and potency of what might 
be done in southern education. There were 
planning and cooperation for goals definable in 
terms of control, conservation, restoration, and 
distribution in a far-reaching democratic program 
involving a host of physical and social services— 
soil, water, electricity, housing, education, and 
recreation for the people. Concrete results came 
quickly; riotous floods, soil depletion, and waste 
were brought under control through dynamic 
planning but not until millions of tons of topsoil 
had gone down the river. Education at best is 
slow gradualism; it cannot quickly or easily trans- 
form emotion and tradition, neglect and apathy 
into sustained social power. One can only spec- 
ulate as to the millions of pupil hours that have 
gone down stream educationally. Education, 
like the T.V.A., may yet have time to do something 
comparable for the conservation and upbuilding 
of more realistic values that would give more 
light and power to the people. In a society so 
dark with misconceptions, prejudice, hate, and 
conflict, sociology is bound to grasp every op- 
portunity to try to do its part in an educational 
system that encourages rational social analysis so 
indispensable if civilization is to endure. 

Sociology has already produced leadership and 
research meaningful for new evaluations and con- 
structive changes in the South. As to what 
sociology can do through the schools and colleges 
in the days ahead depends upon the acceptance of 
responsibility, by sociologists themselves, and by 
educators more generally, for the proper uses of 
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knowledge. The educational system itself is 
primarily responsible, for it is the great cumulator, 
and within the system the teacher is focal. She in 
turn is dependent upon requirements of admin- 
istrators and overhead bodies, upon the effective- 
ness of colleges and universities in preparing her 
with sociological knowledge. In the cycle of 
vision and action no educational system will be 
better than what the public demands and supports 
by way of personnel and program that require 
freedom and fearlessness in facing realities. So- 
ciology by its very nature is concerned with human 
betterment in these times that will not tolerate 
ivory-towered detachment of facts from valuations 
and practicality. Sociology must expect and 
work for fuller participation in the educational 
process and aim to have its research findings used 


for the better guiding of a confused people. Fi- 
nally, it is no longer a question whether epochal 
changes impend, whether education is to be 
changed, but rather, “how can we contrive change 
extensive enough and rapid enough, however 
radical its innovations, to enable basic human 
values to survive?” In the region, in the nation, 
in the world, can democratic civilization save 
itself within this next generation? 

The ultimate test of educational adequacy, of 
democracy itself, involves rational value appre- 
ciation to which a dynamic sociology can con- 
tribute immeasurably. As Mannheim and others 
have pointed out, we cannot create a new moral 
world and at the same time maintain an educa- 
tional system which in its essential techniques 
prevents the growth of social judgment. 


CRITIQUE OF LEE M. BROOKS’ ‘‘SOME REGIONAL IMPLICATIONS 
OF SOCIOLOGICAL INSTRUCTION”’ 


CARL C. TAYLOR 


Bureau of Agricultural Economics 


Y FRAME of reference in discussing 

“Some Regional Implications of So- 

ciological Instruction” is lineal in the 
sense that it is sharply focused upon those things 
which are regionally significant. The issue is 
“How does social discovery, through teaching, 
eventuate in regional social knowledge and social 
action?” 

Because most social action is not carried out by a 
social entity which can properly be called a self- 
conscious region, it is easy to wander from this 
sharp focus and become involved in a discussion 
of other social entities which have no particular 
regional connotation or significance. Schools, 
churches, communities, local and even State 
Governments are not regional pieces of social 
machinery. A discussion of them as social en- 
tities and a discussion of their functioning may 
have no regional implications whatsoever. They 
are instruments of education and social action 
common to all regions but with no greater impor- 
tance in one region than another. It would seem, 
therefore, pretty important before we begin dis- 
cussing what the schools and colleges should do to 
render service to a region to know what the basic 
cultural components of that region are. If the 
South is a region then it has common components 


of culture which are functionally operative in all 
the sub-areas which compose that region, which 
components are not common to other regions. 

“Land, water, climate, forests and minerals” do 
not separately or combined constitute a region. 
It is the same or similar manner, means and 
methods by which these natural resources are 
converted into human uses that constitute the 
first common denominators of adjacent sub- 
areas of a region. In the South this means cotton 
culture, and cotton culture as it has evolved 
throughout the history of the South through such 
institutions as the plantation, slavery, share- 
cropping, credit systems, and Negro-white re- 
lations comes near to being the sole differentiating 
factor between the South and other regions of 
the United States. 

As Brooks says, “More than a ripple of signifi- 
cance will come to the school child and college 
student through cultural comparisons. . about 
the people of other nations, regions, and states.” 
The surest and most effective way to develop a 
knowledge and understanding of why the South 
is what it is and why it has the problems it has in 
comparison with other areas of the United States 
is to make hundreds of thousands of men, women, 
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and children aware of the tremendous significance 
of those things which are common to all the South 
but not common to other regions. The laboratory 
for regional research is under the nose of all so- 
ciologists in the South. They will not use that 
laboratory for regional purposes unless and until 
they specifically point their studies steadily to 
the common core of southern culture—cotton 
culture and race problems. 

The translating of social discoveries through 
teaching into social action does require that 
“scholars and _ scientists. ..occasionally break 
through the self-established barriers imposed by 
intra-professional fears and conventions which 
prevent them from applying their systematized 
knowledge to the practical problems of the day.”! 
It requires much more than this, that sociol- 
ogists, whether teachers or discoverers, recognize 
that intelligent social action depends upon others 
as well as themselves and on other types of know- 
ledge than most of them possess. It takes the 
scientific knowledge of the professional and the 
folk knowledge, or common sense, of the people 
on the streets and in the fields to conduct success- 
fully a program of social action. Sociology in 
order to be useful to programs of social action 
cannot consist solely of a body of knowl- 
edge possessed by high-powered scientists who 
“occasionally break through their barriers.” It 
must consist of this scientific knowledge plus that 
type of knowledge which the men on the streets 
call common sense. The sociologists must be 
possessed of both these types of knowledge. The 


‘Karl Mannheim, Diagnosis of Our Time (New 
York: Oxford Press, 1944), p. v. 


proper way for scientists to “break through their 
self-imposed barriers” is to learn and understand 
the immediate and functional folk knowledge of 
the people. This is true because so much of the 
significance of simple facts or phenomena is lost 
or washed out in the broad, necessarily highly 
abstract, generalizations which compose the body 
of knowledge called scientific sociology. It 
doesn’t do the professional any good to break 
through his barriers unless when he breaks through 
he gets down to the brass tacks of making the 
common sense knowledge of the people a part of his 
own understanding. 

The knowledge of a region possessed by the 
common people seldom consists of anything more 
than regional prides, which are most often only 
regional prejudices, based upon either very shallow 
facts or erroneous interpretations. It should, 
therefore, be a part of the responsibility of so- 
ciologists to develop in the common people an 
understanding of the factors, components of 
culture, which are common to the region, in- 
fluential in the life of practically every person in 
the region and about which most of the common 
people are unaware. 

This is not to say that there is not a myriad of 
other things that sociologists should study and 
teach in southern institutions. It is to say that 
these other things are of equal importance in all 
regions and need not be emphasized in the “‘re- 
gional implications of sociological instruction.” 
Let us separate for treatment those things which 
are not common to other regions but which are 
common to all the South or stop claiming that we 
are dealing with regionalism in our sociological 
research and teaching in the South. 


VANDERBILT UNIVERSITY 


Recent appointments in the Department of Anthropology and Sociology in Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity include two of the contributors to the Department of Teaching and Research in this 
issue of SoctaL Forces: Dr. Wayland J. Hayes and Dr. Belle Boone Beard. According to a 


note from the Department at Vanderbilt: 


Dr. Wayland J. Hayes was appointed Acting Chairman of the Department to succeed Dr. 
Ernest T. Krueger. New members of the staff for the year include Dr. Belle Boone Beard and 


Dr. Marshall Clinard. 
Dr. Beard is Visiting Professor in Sociolo 


on leave from Sweet Briar College where she 


heads the Department of Sociology. She and Dr. Hayes are working on sociological materials 
for professional personnel under a grant from the Rosenwald Fund. 
Dr. Clinard has been employed during the war in the Bureau of the Census and more re- 


cently in the Office of Price Administration. 
State University. 


Formerly he was Instructor in Sociology at Iowa 
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THE RURAL-NONFARM POPULATION: PATTERNS OF GROWTH IN 
A PIEDMONT AREA 


VINCENT HEATH WHITNEY 
University of Maine* 





INTRODUCTION States; and, in all, over three and a quarter million 

N 1940 the author began a field study of Persons were added to the unincorporated sections 
I all places of less than 2,500 population in of the nation. How much of this increase may 
the ten contiguous north-central North properly be assigned to unincorporated centers 


Carolina counties of Alamance, Caswell, Chatham, and how much to open-country and to urban- 
Durham, Granville, Guilford, Orange, Person, overflow areas? This study cannot answer so 
Rockingham, and Wake. This area, designated specific a question, but indirectly light may be 
as the Subregion, was selected for a number of thrown upon it by an examination of the number 
reasons which cannot be detailed here,! but which, f Persons to be found in each of these categories 
summed up, seemed to indicate that the Sub- and also in the incorporated rural centers of the 
region constituted a representative area of the North Carolina Subregion. 

southern economy as well as a valuable research nisin 

OGICAL NOTE 

unit in itself. Within the Subregion 126 villages 
and hamlets were found, and these were divided 
into three types, agricultural, industrial, and 
suburban according to major function. Division 


It became apparent early in the research for 
the present study that there was as yet no satis- 
factory way to estimate the village and hamlet 
was also made into five class intervals, two for population of the Subregion except by some sort 
hamlets (25-99 and 100-249) and three for villages Of actual count. Limitations of time made it 
(250-749, 750-1249, and 1250-2499). impossible to duplicate the work of the United 

In the decade 1930 to 1940 in both the Sub- States Census by making a house to house count 
region and the State of North Carolina, the Of the actual population. An acceptable sub- 
population living in unincorporated areas showed stitute, and the method which was actually used, 
a gain in total numbers. The situation, in fact, however, appeared to be that of counting the 
prevailed in every census division of the Nation umber of residence units in each unincorporated 
with the exception of the West North Central Village. Each single house or multiple unit 

was designated as a farm or nonfarm home and 

* On leave of absence. the number of farm homes and of nonfarm homes 

1 For a detailed exposition of the delineation of this jn each village was then multiplied by the average 
pees hy eed ae ak ne 58a mee a size of a farm or of a nonfarm family in that 

ning and reterr as e oubregion e sas 
teatente for Research in Social Sins «4 the _ — ee Ya 
University of North Carolina, see my unpublished manu- 2A similar method was used by Harold C. Hoff- 
script, The Pattern of Village Life: A Study of Southern sommer in New York State. See his Relation of Cities 
Piedmont Villages in Terms of Population, Structure, and Larger Village to Changes in Rural Trade and 
and Role (Chapel Hill: The University of North Car- Social Areas in Wayne County, New York (Ithaca: 
olina Library, 1944), chap. 3. Cornell University Agricultural Experiment Station 
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incorporated villages the figures of the census 
were used rather than those which might have 
been obtained by a house to house count. In 
five incorporated villages, counts were made, 
however, as a check on the method used in unin- 
corporated villages. In four cases there was 
close correspondence between the population 
count obtained by a count of dwelling units and 
that given by the 1940 Census. In one instance, 
the difference in populations was a little over 100 
persons. 

The two chief problems involved in such a 
count as that described above are: (1) how to 
determine which are farm homes and which are 
nonfarm; and (2) how to delimit the area of the 
village or hamlet. It was impractical to follow 
the census definition of a farm since judgment 
had to be made on the basis of observation from 
the street or highway. There were no data 
obtained at each house on the exact amount of 
land under cultivation, of the value of crops 
grown in the preceding year, or any other such 
specific data. In actuality, however, the sepa- 
ration of farm and nonfarm homes did not prove 
a difficult task nor one requiring special ingenuity. 
All field work was done in the months of June, 
July, and August in two separate years. The 
presence of a crop was therefore one tangible 
evidence of a farm. Backyard gardens were 
plentiful, of course, in all the villages but these 
were carefully distinguished from farm crops. 
Secondly, farms have definite farm buildings: 
barns, silos, tobacco sheds, and so on. Farms 
were surprisingly easy to distinguish on the basis 
of the two criteria, crops and farm buildings. 
In doubtful cases, which were few, the house was 
counted as a nonfarm dwelling. 

A somewhat more difficult problem was that 
of delineating the boundaries of individual vil- 
lages and hamlets. Obviously, however, no 
count of village and hamlet populations could 
be made without such a step. And in actual 
practice, this again proved less difficult than had 
been anticipated. 

Various methods of delimiting villages have 
been advanced both by individuals and by the 





Bulletin 582, 1932), pp. 10-11. This study came to 
my attention after the similar method of the present 
research had been devised. Hoffsommer did not 
distinguish between farm and nonfarm families. 


United States Census Bureau.’ Dwight Sander- 
son suggests the following:* 


In the study of maps of scores of New York villages, 
it has been found that the unincorporated village (or 
the sociological area of the unincorporated village) 
may be determined by including an area within which 
the maximum distance between adjacent occupied 
dwellings is less than one-tenth ofa mile and in which 
the average density of occupied dwellings is 30 or more 
per mile of street. This rule will delimit most agri- 
cultural villages, but will not apply to some suburban 
situations where one village runs into another. 


Trewartha writes that “in a hamlet composed 
of the minimum number of buildings, the maximum 
linear distance between the outermost buildings 
should not exceed one-quarter mile.”® Most 
of the methods proposed are of this general nature, 
and indeed such is the method actually used in 
this study. Because of the varying types and 
sizes and locations of the villages of the Sub- 
region, however, somewhat greater flexibility 
was adopted. The outer limits of unincorporated 
centers were in general set at those points where 
a sharp and noticeable break between houses 
occurred such that it was no longer possible for 
neighbor to call to neighbor from yard to yard. 
Sometimes, of course, such breaks are to be found 
within the built-up area of the center itself; and 
in such cases, they were not considered to form 
the boundary of the center. The breaks in housing 
which were boundary determinants were always 
on the periphery of the built-up area. It is 
readily admitted that such a method of delimi- 
tation is not rigid. But it has the advantage of 
not being arbitrary either. And it is believed 
that this advantage has resulted in a closer ap- 
proximation of the true center than would have 
resulted from a less flexible method. In actuality 
the determination of boundaries was far less 
complicated than this attempt to explain them. 
In only a small number of cases, primarily where 
the center was located on a trunk highway, was 
delimitation somewhat difficult. The probabilities 


8A detailed discussion will be found in my The 
Pattern of Village Life, op. cit., chap. 5. 

* Rural Sociology and Rural Social Organization 
(New York: John Wiley and Sons, Inc., 1942), p. 250. 

* Glenn T. Trewartha, “The Unincorporated Hamlet: 
One Element in the American Settlement Fabric,” 
Annals of the Association of American Geographers 
33:1 (March 1943), p. 37. 
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are that other investigators in the same group 
of villages would have set the same boundaries 
in 95 percent of the cases. This is due to no 
excellence of training or of judgment but rather 
to the clear lines of demarcation between center 
and country to be found in the Subregion. 


THE RURAL POPULATION OF THE SUBREGION 


Table 1 summarizes the data for the counties 
of the Subregion and shows in the final column 
TABLE 1 


VILLAGE AND HAMLET POPULATIONS, THE SUBREGION, 
BY Counties, 1940 











TRUE 
VILLAGE VILLAGE- 

yroTat | "Stow | RURAL- | TERED 

COUNTY POPULA- OUTSIDE FARM RURAL- 

TION INCORPO-| POPULA- NON- 

RATED TION FARM 
LIMITS POPULA- 

TION 

Alamance.........} 8,375 431 617 | 8,189 
CN ci She cees 1,703 0 329 | 1,374 
Chathemm ..c5. 0s 5,130 863 798 | 5,195 
BPURMOMR 5. 050i tiie 1,470 0 106 | 1,364 
Granville.......... 1,731 80 795 | 1,016 
| SCP 7,313 65 | 1,030 | 6,348 
| Riteegilaets Fate ort 5,098 856 68 | 5,886 
wee ty 1,795 0 359 | 1,436 
Rockingham...... . 1,136*| 145*| 427*| 854* 
Wales leivind. dvi 11,676 | 1,048 | 2,246 |10,478 
Subregion......... 45 ,427*| 3,488*) 6,775*|42,140* 

















* Rockingham County has an additional rural-non- 
farm population of approximately 17,516 centered in 
two groups of villages which actually comprise two 
urban population aggregates. 

Source: Field schedules of the author. 


the true village-centered population of each county 
and of the Subregion as a whole. Column one 
contains the total county populations of all villages 
and hamlets. The population figures in column 
two are for those residents of incorporated villages 
who live just outside the legal boundaries of 
the village corporation, but who must, unless 
we wish to deal in population fictions, be considered 
as much a part of the village population as those 


. persons who happen to live within the arbitrary 


boundary designation. The problem of whether 


or not to include a home of this type with the 
population of a specific center is essentially that 
of delimiting unincorporated places, already 
discussed. 

In view of the statement often made that few 
farm dwellings are to be found in American villages 
and hamlets, the numbers revealed in column 
three may appear large. In the Subregion 
rural-farm dwellers in villages and hamlets total 
nearly 7,000 people and constitute a larger group 
than the villagers outside the corporate limits. 
Obviously, population estimates of the rural- 
nonfarm village dwellers which fail to take them 
into account will be in error. 

Finally, then, the population figures in column 
four indicate the numbers of the rural-nonfarm 
population who are living in villages and hamlets. 
Column four has been obtained by adding columns 
one and two and by subtracting column three 
from that total. Excluded from this count have 
been the Rockingham County villages of Madison 
and Mayodan, contiguous without interruption, 
and having a combined population in 1940 of 
4,006 people; and of Leaksville, Spray, Boulevard, 
essentially one center, and adjacent Draper. 
Draper alone has a population of 3,149 and the 
other three combined villages total 13,510 persons. 
While these figures must be made known and 
used for certain comparisons with census rural- 
nonfarm figures, the populations in reality con- 
stitute an urban population aggregate and their 
inclusion as rural-nonfarm population would 
constitute a distortion of reality. 

We are now ready to examine the elements of 
the rural-nonfarm population of the Subregion. 
Table 2 presents these. For the Subregion as 
a whole, 40 percent of the rural-nonfarm popu- 
lation is seen to be living in villages and hamlets; 
60 percent is seen not to be. Five of the counties 
have a higher percentage of their rural-nonfarm 
dwellers living in villages and hamlets than is 
true for the Subregion as a whole. These, it 
will be noted, are Orange (73 percent), Rocking- 
ham (71 percent), Chatham (68 percent), Caswell 


6 T. Lynn Smith, however, confirms the evidence of 
this study for Louisiana when he writes that “the 
village population includes a considerable number of 
rural-farm people.” See The Population of Louisiana: 
Its Composition and Changes (University: Louisiana 
Agricultural Experiment Station Bulletin 293, 1937), p. 
26. 
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(54 percent), and Person (45 percent). The 
five remaining counties, with a smaller percentage 
of their rural-nonfarm population village centered 
are Durham (12 percent), Granville (19 percent), 
Guilford (21 percent), Alamance (34 percent), 
and Wake (38 percent). Mention has been 
made above of the fact that some 17,500 of Rock- 
ingham’s census-defined rural-nonfarm people 
are actually living in two industrial urban-village 
aggregates. If we now consider this group urban, 
which seems a proper procedure, our total rural- 


TABLE 2 


ELEMENTS OF THE RURAL-NONFARM POPULATION, THE 
SUBREGION, By Counties, 1940 























RURAL-NONFARM POPULATION 

COUNTIES VILLAGE NOT VILLAGE 

Total CENTERED CENTERED 
Number|Percent |Number| Percent 

Subregion... .. .|145,945|59, 640) 40.0 /86,305} 60.0 
Alamance...... 24,317) 8,189) 34.0 |16,128) 66.0 
Caswell........ 2,541] 1,374) 54.0 | 1,167] 46.0 
Chatham...... 7,645) 5,195} 68.0 | 2,450} 32.0 
Durham....... 11,272) 1,364] 12.0 | 9,908} 88.0 
Granville......} 5,149) 1,016] 19.0 | 4,133] 81.0 
Guilford. ...... 30,193} 6,348) 21.0 |23,845) 79.0 
Cee ii ck 8,086) 5,886) 73.0 | 2,200} 27.0 
Person.........| 3,218) 1,436} 45.0 | 1,782} 55.0 
Rockingham. . .| 25,838)18,354| 71.0 | 7,484) 21.0 
| Re 27 ,686/10,478) 38.0 |17,208) 62.0 














Source: Table 1, and Sixteenth Census of the United 
States, 1940, Population, Second Series, Characteristics 
of the Population, North Carolina, State Table 27, 
pp. 93-99. 


nonfarm population for Rockingham County 
is lowered to 8,338 persons, of whom only 10 
percent are to be found in villages and hamlets. 
This is the lowest percentage for any of the ten 
counties. 

Table 2 then is a reasonably exact statement 
of the elements of the rural-nonfarm population. 
For the Subregion, we now have the urban popu- 
lation, the rural-farm population, the village- 
and hamlet-centered rural-nonfarm population, 
and the non-village- and hamlet-centered rural- 
nonfarm population. Who are the latter group? 


The figures here cannot answer this question with 
precision, but they can suggest certain important 
possibilities. Five of the six counties whose 
village-centered rural-nonfarm population is below 
that of the Subregion as a whole contain cities of 
over 10,000 people.’ Wake County contains 
the State capital, Raleigh. Durham and Guil- 
ford Counties each contain a city of over 50,000 
people, and Guilford has an additional city (High 
Point) of over 35,000 population. On the other 
hand, of the four remaining counties whose rural- 
nonfarm population is village centered to a greater 
degree than is true of the Subregion as a whole, 
none has a city of 5,000 or more people. Two 
of these counties, Caswell and Chatham, are 100 
percent rural. Orange County contains one urban 
place, Chapel Hill, located in the extreme south- 
eastern corner of the county and containing a 
population of 3,654 in 1940. Person County 
too has a single urban center, Roxboro, a centrally- 
located county seat containing in 1940 4,599 
persons. 

Of the first group of counties—those with 
a high percentage of non-village- and hamlet- 
centered rural-nonfarm populations—the two 
with the highest percentages, Alamance and 
Wake with 34 and 38 percent of their respective 
rural-nonfarm populations resident in villages 
and hamlets, are alike in the fact that neither 
contains a city in the largest category, that is, 
over 50,000, whereas both have cities of* over 
10,000; and, more important, that both have 
a large number of villages and hamlets. Ala- 
mance is an industrialized county with many 
mill villages. Wake County is large among the 
counties of the Subregion and has several major 
and a larger number of minor agricultural centers. 
These serve to moderate somewhat the counter- 
directional effects of the cities of Raleigh and 
Burlington-Graham. Granville County refuses 
to fit into the patterns suggested by the remaining 
counties. It is largely a rural-farm county with 
only one urban center, Oxford, the county seat, 
with a 1940 population of 3,991. The chief 
“mitigating circumstances” lie in the small number 
of rural centers in the county. There are only 
two villages, the larger with 640 people, and eight 
hamlets, six of which are in size-class I (25-99 
population). Hence, it is hardly possible for 
many rural-nonfarm residents of this county to 


7 Rockingham County has been included with this 
group. 
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live in villages or hamlets. There is always 
the possibility, too, in a unit this small of inac- 
curacies on the part of the census-takers. Cer- 
tainly, the situation in Granville County is quite 
different from that in Orange, at the other extreme, 
where 58 percent of the total rural-nonfarm popu- 
lation are to be found in the county seat and in 
two mill villages. Similarly, in Rockingham 
County as originally presented in Table 2, 68 
percent, or over two-thirds, of all rural-nonfarm 
dwellers were to be found in the two industrial 
urban-village aggregations discussed above. The 


TABLE 3 


URBAN AND RURAL-NONFARM VILLAGE-CENTERED 
POPULATION, THE SUBREGION, BY COUNTIES, 1940 

















PERCENT RURAL- 

COUNTIES PERCENT URBAN eae 

CENTERED 
Re Penner a 38.8 40.0 
AIAMANCE . ow. nnn ake: 28.8 34.0 
CE a Gat aes sss 0.0 54.0 
Corti. TS Bea 0.0 68.0 
DD ARs 5. PO Rides 75.0 12.0 
Granvill@ié ooicecce. es 13.6 19.0 
eS eS ae Se ele ae 63.6 21.0 
EEE Spams oe 15.8 73.0 
NN 6. Be Umeha oa 18.4 45.0 
Rockingham............ 17.9 71.0 
WO. Gxt oo ck. hae 42.8 38.0 





Source: Table 2, and Sixteenth Census of the United 
States, 1940, Population, Second Series, Characteristics 
of the Population, North Carolina, Table 21. 


Granville County figures indicate the need for 
further specific research. 

Table 3 presents a comparison of the percentage 
of the population which is urban for each county 
and for the Subregion with that percentage of the 
rural-nonfarm population which is village centered. 
It will be noted that, with the exception again of 
Granville County, there is a general correspond- 
ence between a low percentage urban and a high 
percentage of rural-nonfarm village centered. In 
Alamance and Wake Counties and in the Subre- 
gion as a whole, a moderate percentage urban is 
associated with a moderate percentage of rural- 
nonfarm village centered. At present, such a 


table can be only suggestive, but later studies 
may perhaps test its lead. 


CONCLUSIONS 


On the basis of all that has been said it now 
seems reasonable to advance the thesis that the 
presence of a sizeable urban center is associated 
with a high percentage of non-village- and hamlet- 
centered rural-nonfarm population in the sur- 
rounding rural areas, and that, conversely, lack 
of urban centers is associated with a high per- 
centage of village- and hamlet-centered rurak 
nonfarm population. Secondly, it appears that in 
areas adjacent to cities a considerable part of the 
so-called open-country (that is, non-village- 
centered) rural-nonfarm group actually consists 
of the overflow of population from the cities and 
should properly be counted as urban rather than 
as rural.* In this sense the steady increase in 
the rural-nonfarm population in many parts of 
the South, and quite reasonably, of the Nation, 
may, more than has been realized, be a reflection 
of urban growth patterns which characterize 
our present society. 

Thirdly, rural-nonfarm homes are present in 
increasing numbers along the lines of trunk high- 
ways, particularly where electric lines are available. 
Counties well served by important state and inter- 
state highways, especially those connecting 
urban places of fair size and moderate distance 
apart, may also be expected to show considerable 
open-country rural-nonfarm population. Finally, 
the density of settlement of a county, the to- 
pography, the lines of communication, and so 
on, are all important as determinants of the num- 
ber and distribution of villages and hamlets. 
Where the latter are few in number, the major 
part of the rural-nonfarm population must. ob- 
viously be in open country. 

These conclusions seem applicable to the coun- 
ties of the Subregion. It is reasonable to expect, 
for example, that the village-centered rural- 


8 By the use of different methods and for another 
area Smith reaches a similar conclusion. Of Louisiana 
he writes: “‘The rapid increase of the urban population 
in the State is seen also in the tendency of those un- 
incorporated territories contiguous to urban centers 
to gain more rapidly than the more remote unincor- 
porated areas... The data given above leave little 
doubt that changes have tended to concentrate the 
population, not only into urban centers, but also into 
the regions immediately surrounding such centers.’ 
T. Lynn Smith, op. cit., p. 36. 
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nonfarm population of Chatham County would 
be considerably greater proportionately than 
that of Durham County. Durham County is 
not large and contains only seven hamlets and 
one village. The major part of its population 
is found in the single city of Durham; and four 
of the eight rural centers in the county are in 
fact clusters of nearby suburban homes of city 
workers. Casual observation shows that in all 
directions signs marking the city limits bear no 
relation to the compact built-up sections of the 
city. Durham is at the intersection of United 
States highways 15, 70, 70A, and 501. State 
highways 55 and 91 also enter the city. Along 
all of these, out beyond the official urban limits, 
are considerable numbers of open-country sub- 
urban dwellings of nonfarm residents. 

In Chatham County, on the contrary, there is 
no urban place. The county is fairly large for 
this section and small settlements are scattered 
at moderately close intervals over parts of the 
county. There are no string-town settlements 
of urban workers because there are no urban 
places near at hand. A few open-country dwellers 
work in nonfarm occupations in the larger vil- 
lages, of course, but in general the village proper 
contains its working population. The need for 
space has not forced the expansion outward which 
is apparent around Durham. United States 
highways 15-501 and 64 cross the county from 
north-to-south and from east-to-west and US 1 
cuts across the southeast corner of the county. 
But in Chatham County these highways are 
far from major cities. Along them many of 
Chatham’s villages and hamlets are to be found, 
but there is slight evidence of rural-nonfarm 
dwelling here. An occasional filling station or 
roadside camp is to be seen, but even the majority 
of these are located in the small villages. A 
personal knowledge of the remainder of the 
counties indicates the reasonableness of these 
general conclusions for all of them with the ex- 
ception of Granville. Even within the Subregion 
then, the rural-nonfarm population, as that term 
has been commonly used, is of varying character. 
In Durham County and in Guilford County, 
it is made up largely of city people with city 
interests and city jobs who happen to be living 
in the country. In Alamance County it is com- 
posed primarily of this element and of mill vil- 
lagers. In Wake County city people and 
agricultural-village service people are predominant. 


In Chatham County the “city element” is largely 
absent. 

This may be seen even more clearly by relating 
the village-centered part of the rural-farm and 
rural-nonfarm population to the size-types of 


TABLE 4 
VILLAGE- AND HAMLET-CENTERED RURAL-FARM AND 
RURAL-NONFARM POPULATIONS BY SIZE-TYPES OF 
CENTER, THE SUBREGION, 1940 


























RURAL-NONFARM RURAL-FARM 
. POPULATION POPULATION 
CENTERS BY SIZE-TYPES 
Number |Percent |Number/Percent 
Agricultural 
I 729| 1.7 | 1,481) 21.7 
II 2,435} 5.7 | 1,907] 27.9 
Iit 3,549] 8.4] 1,328) 19.3 
IV §,185| 12.2 487| 7.3 
Vv 10,002} 23.5 355 3.2 
SS Ste hy ths Ss 21,900) 51.5 | 5,558} 81.4 
Industrial 
I 0} 0.0 0} 0.0 
II L137: 2.0 203} 3.0 
Ill 5,073) 11.9 383) 5.4 
IVt 2,929} 6.9 146} 2.2 
Vt 5,254) 12.3 101} 1.6 
We a. wees bo S 14,323) 33.7 833) 12.2 
Suburban 
I 209) 0.5 40| 0.6 
II 701} 1.6 95) 1.4 
Ill 1,874) 4.4 233) 3.4 
IV 1,951] 4.6 41} 0.6 
V 1,536; 3.7| 29) 0.4 
WO ee 6,271} 14.8 438) 6.4 

















* See paragraph one, text. 

t In this and the following tables the 17,516 large-mill- 
village dwellers in Rockingham County are excluded. 
See Table 1, footnote. 

Source: Field schedules of the author. 


villages and hamlets in the various counties. 
Table 4 performs this task. 

We have already seen that approximately 
one-fourth of the people of the Subregion are 
classed by the census as rural-nonfarm dwellers. 
Of that total, we have seen 40 percent to be 
living in villages and hamlets. Now, from Table 
4, it is possible to subdivide this 40 percent and 
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to discover the pattern of distribution of the 
village- and hamlet-centered rural-nonfarm people 
according to sizes and types of centers. Slightly 
over half of them, 51.5 percent, are found in 
agricultural centers. Another third, 33.7 percent, 
are living in industrial villages and hamlets, 
and the remaining 14.8 percent are in rural subur- 
ban places. Even though the agricultural 
hamlets are predominant in terms of total numbers, 
they contain only 7.4 percent of the rural-nonfarm 
people of the Subregion. The small percentage 
of such dwellers in the hamlets of under 100 
people is especially noticeable. On the other 
hand, the number of rural-farm people in the 
hamlet group is a considerable proportion (49.6 
percent) of all farmers residing in rural centers 
of all types in the Subregion. Even in absolute 


numbers, more than twice as many farm as non- ' 


farm people are to be found in the smallest size 
of agricultural hamlets. 

Nowhere perhaps is the transitional character 
of the agricultural hamlet between open country 
and small town more clearly revealed than in 
these figures. No great gulf divides farmer and 
general storekeeper. In fact the storekeeper 
may be, and often is, a farmer himself. At any 
rate, he is a countryman rather than a village 
man. It is quite true, as Trewartha says, that 
“of the nucleated elements, the unincorporated 
hamlet represents the first hint of thickening 
in the settlement plasm.’?° It is not quite so 
clear, however, that “it is neither purely rural 
nor purely urban, but neuter in gender, a sex- 
less creation midway between the more de- 
terminate town and country.” This is fine 
writing, but the idea that the hamlet is some 
sort of midpoint between the open country and 
the agglomerated town will be difficult to sub- 
stantiate.!! On a scale of rurbanity, the agri- 


® Compare these percentages with Kolb and Brun- 
ner’s estimate for the United States as a whole. Of 
23,000,000 rural-nonfarm dwellers, 10,000,000 are in 
agricultural villages and hamlets, 4,000,000 in industrial 
centers, and the remainder are “those who from choice, 
though city toilers, wish to approximate as closely as 
possible at least the physical setting that differentiates 
the setting of rural society”. A Study of Rural Society 
(Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1940), p. 11. 

10 “The Unincorporated Hamlet: One Element in 
the American Settlement Fabric”, of. cit., p. 32. 

11 T, Lynn Smith has made similar criticism of Kolb 
and Brunner’s contention that the village represents 
a midpoint between city and country. See Smith’s 


cultural hamlet would seem to fall far down on 
the rural end of the line rather than to balance 
delicately on some hypothetical center. Other 
data, which cannot be presented here, further 
confirm this observation. 

At any rate, it is clear from Table 4 that eight 
out of every ten village- and hamlet-centered rural- 
farm dwellers will be found in agricultural centers 
and nearly seven of the eight in agricultural 
hamlets and in villages of under 750 inhabitants. 
Since farms require more space than is readily 
available to any great numbers in the larger 
settlements, this conclusion is not surprising. 

It will be seen further in Table 5 that the mean 
number of farms per hamlet rises in the case of 
agricultural and of suburban centers through the 
first three population intervals, after which it 


TABLE 5 


AVERAGE NUMBER OF RURAL-FARM DWELLINGS BY 
SIZE-TYPE OF CENTER, THE SUBREGION, 1940 




















AVERAGE NUMBER OF RURAL- 
FARM HOMES IN CENTERS 
CENTERS BY POPULATION SIZE 
Agri- Indus- Suburban 
cultural} trial 
Cae tae) cs kee 7.7 os at 
Class IT (100-249)......... 15.4 5.0 5.0 
Class III (250-749)....... 25.0 7.45 | 12.0 
Class IV (750-1249)........| 20.2 | 10.7 4,5* 
Class V (1250-2499)........ 15.2 7.0 6.0T 





* Two villages only. 
ft One village only. 
Source: Field schedules of the author. 


declines. In the case of the industrial villages, 
the rise is continued through Population Class IV 
but declines in Class V. One important com- 
parison which Table 5 enables us to make is 
that of the mean number of rural-farm dwellings 
in the villages and hamlets of different types 
within the same population interval. The agri- 
cultural villages are seen to have two to three 
times as many such dwellings as the industrial 
and suburban centers. The only exception is 
to be found in Class IV where the ratio of farm 
homes in agricultural villages to those in industrial 
villages is not quite two to one. It should be 
noted, too, that particularly in the industrial 
and suburban villages, farm homes are largely 





“Some Aspects of Village Demography,” Social Forces 
20:1 (October 1941), p. 25. 
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on the fringes of the center. In some cases the 
relation of the residents of these homes to the 
center is tenuous. Although physically linked 
to the village or hamlet by the location of the 
farm, many such farmers carry on their economic 
and social relationships with nearby agricultural 
villages, with the city, or sometimes with cross- 
roads stores and open-country churches, In the 
case of schools, there is usually less freedom of 
choice and, if the village has a school, it is generally 
the one attended by the farmer’s children. The 
evidence on this relationship of the industrial- and 
suburban-centered farm dweller with his village 
is incomplete, but indications of the reliability of 
the hypothesis posited here occurred frequently 
in the course of this study. Certain it is here, 
however, that farm homes are to be found two 


to three times as often in the agricultural centers - 


of the Subregion as in the industrial and suburban 
places. 

The increasing population size of the respective 
class intervals must be kept in mind in examining 
the evidence of Table 5. Thus, in the smallest 
agricultural hamlets, the average number of 
farm dwellings is 7.7, and in the larger hamlets, 
it is 15.4. This is, however, 7.7 such homes 
against a mean hamlet population of only 62 
people, and 15.4 homes against a mean population 
of 175. Similarly, in Class III the average number 
of dwellings is 25 but this is against an average 
population of 500 persons. Actally, then, the 
proportion of farm homes among all homes is 
greatest in the smallest places and decreases 
steadily with increase in population of the centers. 
This is shown more clearly in Table 4 than in 
Table 5, 

Here it is seen, too, that, although the actual 
number of farm dwellers is greater in agricultural 
hamlets of Class II than of Class I, there is a 
steady dropping off in total numbers as well as 
in proportion above this population interval 
The same trend is observable for industrial and 
suburban centers except that here the actual 
numbers of farm residents—but not their pro- 
portionate numbers—increase through Class III 
and then decline sharply. It would seem that 
the larger centers offer both less space for the 
carrying on of full-time farming and more op- 
portunities for other sorts of employment. Be- 
cause of the character as well as the size of the 
smaller settlement, the farmer enjoys a higher 
status than in the larger center. Even though the 


agricultural village may be completely dependent 
upon the farmer for its continued existence, its 
tendency to consider itself superior has often 
been observed.!* 

Finally, the proportions of. the rural-nonfarm 
and of the rural-farm populations which are found 
in the five population classes of villages and 
hamlets are presented in Table 6. The difference 
between the proportion of the rural-nonfarm and 
of the rural-farm group found in hamlets is 
striking. Only 12.2 percent of the former, but 
54.5 percent of the latter are included in these 
places of under 250 population. About the 
same number of rural-nonfarm people are found 
in Classes III and IV, but there is a sharp drop 
between the two classes when percentage of 
farm dwellers is considered. Most surprising 
of the figures perhaps is that of the percentage 


TABLE 6 
VILLAGE- AND HAMLET-CENTERED RURAL-FARM AND 
RURAL-NONFARM POPULATIONS BY SIZE OF 
CENTERS, THE SUBREGION, 1940 





RURAL-NONFARM RURAL-FARM 
POPULATION POPULATION 
POPULATION CLASSES 




















Number |Percent |Number!|Percent 

E20) SE RE 2 938; 2.2 | 1,521) 22.3 
IT (100-249)......... 4,253} 10.0 | 2,205) 32.2 
III (250-749)......... 10,496) 24.7 | 1,944) 28.4 
IV (750-1249)........ 10,015) 23.6 674) 9.8 
V (1250-2499).......| 16,792] 39.5 485} 7.3 





Source: Field schedules of the author. 


of rural-nonfarm dwellers found in the hamlets, 
particularly the hamlets of fewer than 100 people. 
In terms of the total number of such places, they 
comprise far and away the largest group. Vil- 
lage- and hamlet-centered farm dwellers in the 
Subregion, for their part, constitute 3.5 percent 
of the total rural-farm population. 

The figures on the number of rural-farm people 
living in villages and hamlets have been presented 
here in some detail because of the general lack 
of knowledge of their numbers and proportion 


2 Cf. C. R. Hoffer, /ntroduction to Rural Sociology 
(New York: Richard R. Smith, Inc., 1930), chap. 16; 
Edmund de S. Brunner and Irving Lorge, Rural Trends 
in Depression Years (New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1937), chap. 14; and Carl C. Taylor, Rural 
Sociology (New York: Harper and Brothers, 1933), 
chap. 7. 
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in our rurai centers. Such data are badly needed 
for other areas. At the present time, no com- 
parisons can be made with other studies since, 
so far as I am aware, the number of farm dwellers 
in small centers is not given elsewhere except 
to be guessed at as “‘considerable”’ or “‘moderate”’ 
or “few” or to be described in equally general 
terms.!8 

13 The United States Census, of course, lists the num- 
ber of rural-farm dwellings to be found in incorporated 
places of over 1,000 population. In addition I have 
been furnished unpublished data by the Bureau of the 


Census relating to the number of such dwellings for 
incorporated centers of fewer than 1,000 people in the 
North Carolina Subregion. In general, my count is 
slightly above that of the Bureau of the Census for 
those centers for which comparisons may be made. 
Two possible reasons for this exist. First, I have 
included in my count those homes which are obviously 
part of the center but which may be beyond legal 
corporate limits (see Table 1 and accompanying text). 
Secondly, it is possible that not all of the farms which 
T have listed meet the census requirements as to acreage 
and income. There is no question, however, of con- 
fusion of farm and non-farm homes. 


HUMAN ECOLOGY AND THE CITY PLANNING MOVEMENT 
MIRIAM KLIGMAN 


4 


INCE the theoretical concepts of human 
ecology have been under fire in the past 

few years, it might be well to examine 
critically the practical contributions made by 
this school. The field of city planning—which 
is well in the forefront of current social questions— 
involves problems that have been defined and 
analyzed by the human ecologists. These various 
problems can be classed under three main headings: 
patterns of city growth, natural areas, and the 
psycho-social aspects of the urban community. 
City growth, according to Park, Burgess, and 
others, is a product of natural forces, and ex- 
pansion can be considered a process in the or- 
ganic life of the city. This process is one of 
organization and disorganization, or, of tendency 
toward equilibrium and counteracting disequilib- 
rium. Urban expansion may thus be described 
in terms of “extension, succession, and concen- 
tration;...expansion disturbs the metabolism 
when disorganization is in excess of organization 
..”! Increases in population are accompanied 
by redistribution and repatterning in all parts 
of the city; that is, no one section can be isolated 
from the rest of this interacting organism. In- 
vasions and successions, which, by upsetting 
the equilibrium, initiate disorganization and, 
consequently, city growth, are caused chiefly 
by transportation changes, immigration, and 
changes in the industrial organization. Spe- 


1R. W. Park, E. W. Burgess, et al., The City (1925) 
p. 61. 


Woman's College of the University of North Carolina 


cialization and concentration characterize the 
growth of the city from a simple to a complex 
organism, and at the same time, the changes 
in transportation, and so on, make for greater 
fluidity and mobility, and for decentralization. 
Mobility is taken as a measure of both expansion 
and metabolism, and is “susceptible to precise 
quantitative formulation, so that it may be 
regarded ...as the pulse of the community.’” 

These concepts plus that of zonal growth lead 
logically to the concept of natural areas, which 
are defined as those unplanned and uncontrolled 
areas within the determining boundaries of 
natural and artificial barriers. These may be 
considered the units or atoms of city growth, 
and also the areas of function. Thus there 
seems to be a natural tendency for areas of in- 
dustry, residence, and so forth, to be concentrated, 
and to a degree, separated. Because of the 
continual process of expansion these areas are 
not stable; this is an aspect of zonal growth and 
deterioration, and so there are always some tran- 
sitiona! areas—usually just beyond the expanding 
central commercial area. 

The coincidence of natural cultural areas with 
the natural physical areas is a product of the 
processes of segregation and cultural selection 
which makes for the spatial distribution of 
homogeneous groups. ‘From the mobile com- 
peting stream of the city’s population each natural 
area of the city tends to collect the particular 


2 Ibid., p. 61. 
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individuals predestined to it.’”* Natural groups 
tend to give the city the character of a complex 
of communities or neighborhoods (the two con- 
cepts are never clearly distinguished), each with 
its own distinct psycho-social manifestations. 
The community gives each individual a place 
and role in the impersonal enormity of the city, 
and thus its value cannot be overemphasized. 
The results of the breakdown of primary com- 
munity control can be seen in the transitional 
areas, which the ecologists have shown to be 
closely associated with pathological behavior. 

Thus ecology leads to neighborhood study and 
research in the influence of urban life on behavior 
patterns. Both Park and Burgess sought to 
have the neighborhood made a basis for scien- 
tific work and study. Burgess went so far as to 
say: 


Surely the work of the neighborhood center must now 
be conceived and planned in terms of its relationship 
to the entire life of the city. The work of the neigh- 
borhood . . . must increasingly be placed upon the basis 
of the scientific study of the social forces with which 


they have to deal.‘ 


This fact must be remembered in any review of 
the contributions of ecology to the concepts 
of city planning. Study of the social community 
is the core of both. 

The ecologists are not agreed among themselves 
as to the extent of urban planning possible. 
Park asked for study of population questions 
(sources, density, reproduction, migration, age- 
sex composition, stability, and ethnic composition 
and distribution), land values, home ownership, 
social groups, attitudes, intelligence, cultural 
patterns, occupation, division of labor, and others.® 
These are questions that strike at the heart or 
city problems, yet Park did not believe that 
their solution would furnish a guide to preventive 
planning and redevelopment. He concluded 
that it was impossible to determine in advance 
the extent of population concentration in any 
particular area and said further: 


The city cannot fix land values, and we leave to 
private enterprise, for the most part, the task of 





* Harvey Zorbaugh, “The Natural Areas of the City,” 
Publications of the American Sociological Society 
(Dec. 1925), pp 191-92. 

‘Park, Burgess, op. cit., p. 154. 

‘Ibid., p. 9. 


determining the city’s limits and the location of its resi- 
dential and industrial districts.* 

Other ecologists—chiefly Wirth and Zorbaugh— 
have found some basis for control and rede- 
velopment, if not for straight planning, and urge 
the city architects to use as bases the ecological 
facts of city growth patterns, natural areas, and 
such, and to work with them, rather than against 
them. The organic trend of urban growth is 
always stressed by these men, and consequently 
the mutual interdependence of all areas; they 
say that when: the sociologist understands the 
relation of the problem area to the rest of the 
city, he will “probably decide not to wipe it 
out but to control it so that, still retaining its 
identity and yet without being a problem, it 
can continue to function in the life of the city 
as a whole.”’ This is in line with the emphasis 
placed on neighborhood study and work, although 
it does not attempt to attack the problems of 


physical blight. Louis Wirth, who comes closest ° 


to the viewpoint of the planners saw “the impor- 
tance of devising a scheme of wholesome, orderly 
existence in the city...on the other hand, the 
limitations of any attempt to make the city 
conform to an artificial plan...”® and so, like 
the others, he urged the study of fundamental 
problems. In a recent article, he sets forth 
the contributions of ecology to planning as the 
provision of data on location of industry, dis- 
tribution, segregation, and succession of popu- 
lation, areas of influence of social institutions, 
interrelationship between physical, technological, 
economic, political, and cultural aspects of com- 
munity life.® Finally, the ecologists were among 
the first to point out the disparity between 
administrative areas and natural areas—whether 
this latter concept is applied to the small natural 
areas proper within the city, or the natural 
metropolitan region. 

The city planners have recently evolved a 
new and sociological philosophy of planning—one 
that is well stated by Russell Black: 


There must be intimate knowledge of the history and 
customs of the city. Play habits . . . customs resulting 


* Ibid., p. 5. 

™ Nels Anderson and E. C., Lindeman, Urban Soci- 
ology (1928), pp. 85-6. 

Park & Burgess, op. cit., Bibliography by Louis 
Wirth, p. 194. 

* Wirth, Louis, “Human Ecology,” American Journal 
of Sociology (May 1945), p. 487. 
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from racial origin or climatic conditions...have a 
large bearing upon the type of plan that can be pro- 
posed successfully in any given community.!° 


How much credit can be given to the human 
ecologists, as such, is hard to determine. The 
planners acknowledge their debt to the sociol- 
ogists, population experts, and so on, and various 
monographs are cited. The important thing is 
that planning is now conceived as more than 
mechanical ingenuity; it is based on the concept 
of individual welfare, and planners stress again 
and again the importance of community organi- 
zation, recreational development, housing, and 
other needs for healthy living. This is the direct 
influence of social science (though not necessarily 
ecology). One sociologist has given credit to 
the city planners as follows: 


City planning, and in particular, zoning, are based 
on these principles and are therefore scientifically 
sound. They represent an attempt to give more order 
and direction to city growth and the distribution of 
utilities, and to avoid the waste and maladjustment 
resulting from the encroachment of one utility upon 
another." 


Others of their concepts are strikingly like those 
of the ecologists, but it is impossible to say whether 
or not they were arrived at independently. 
Planners, like ecologists, have concerned them- 
selves first with patterns of city growth, but 
there is a sharp divergence in their conclusions. 
Homer Hoyt, the author of the Federal Housing 
Administration report on the Structure and Growth 
of Residential Neighborhoods,” and now of the 
Chicago Plan Commission, found, from a survey 
of some 30 cities, that residential areas, emanating 
from the central business districts, tend to grow 
outward in axial fashion, but in sectors, rather 
than in concentric zones. The high rent areas, 
which strongly influence the direction of the 
growth of the entire city, grow along the radii 
of fast transportation lines, leaving vacant, 
interstitial areas between them. Among the 
sectors, the gradient concept holds to the extent 
that intermediate rental groups tend to occupy 


1R. V.N. Black, Planning for the Small American 


City (1944), p. 18. 

uM. R. Davie, “The Sociological Basis of Future 
City Planning,” in P. Zucker, (ed.), New Architecture 
and City Planning (1944), p. 350. 

1% Homer Hoyt, The Structure and Growth of Res- 
idential Neighborhoods (1939), Federal Housing Admin- 


istration. 


the sectors adjacent to the higher groups, while 
the lowest rental groups move out in bands from 
the central city, partly through the filtering-up 
process. 

In an article written later, Hoyt finds that even 
the sector theory is insufficient to explain new 
trends and future patterns in the development 
of the city. 


So far reaching are the changes in our population 
pattern and social structure that it can well be asked 
whether theories of city growth and structure for- 
mulated for the private-enterprise economy of the late 
19th and 20th centuries will be applicable in a future 
society that may be of fundamentally different 
nature.... The theories developed prior to 1930 
were naturally influenced by the processes of growth 
exhibited by cities in a period of rapid expansion. A 
new theory of city growth may be necessary to fit 
the facts of a period when cities grow more slowly, 
[and] when automobiles and airplanes remove de- 
pendency on fixed rails... ." 


Mr. Hoyt adds that the exact pattern, and con- 
sequently, knowledge as to the best location of 
new housing and public works, will not be known 
until the pattern of postwar industrial location 
is determined. 

Others have criticized the zonal theory as a 
natural process, and all planners believe that the 
future growth can be guided with a fair degree 
of certainty, if certain basic principles are followed. 
Planners have stressed more than ecologists 
the part that speculative and irrational real 
estate enterprise plays in guiding the settlement 
of the population, and thus urban growth. Since 
accessibility is of prime importance to the realtors’ 
developments, the reason for the rapidity of 
building—whether wisely or not—along fast 
transportation lines is apparent. A well thought 
out street plan can be used to guide future growth 
successfully, the greatest difficulty being un- 
uncertainty as to the ultimate size. An un- 
usually high upward trend in population growth 
would make for pressure at the center and thus 
overburden the whole street system. This 
leaves the planner in the dilemma of trying to 
decide whether to design a system too large for 
immediate needs or one that will possibly be 
too small in the future. It is generally admitted 


18 Homer Hoyt, “Structure of American Cities in the 
Postwar Era,” American Journal of Sociology (Jan. 


1943), pp. 467, 481. 
“RR. V.N. Black, op. cit. 
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that limitation of the size of the city and stabili- 
zation of property use will partially solve this 
problem. 

The former method cannot be used to any 
large degree at the present time, but the stabili- 
zation of land use and values can and must 
certainly be carried out. The ecologists showed 
clearly the character of the transitional area, 
which has been a very real thing in the history 
of urban development; whether it is located in 
the second concentric zone or not is less important 
than the fact that it is an area of blight or po- 
tential blight. So far, American urban resi- 
dential areas have been extraordinarily unstable. 
Their rapid and uncontrolled expansion has led 
to an almost equally rapid dislocation of neigh- 
borhood patterns, or what ecologists call “dis- 
organization.” Waves of immigration in the 
early part of the century and ensuing invasion 
and succession did make for cultural and physical 
disorganization. Another aspect that is con- 
sidered in the FHA report, mentioned before, 
is that of the aging of neighborhoods, along 
with the aging of their inhabitants. That is, 
as the young couples who first settled in the new 
residential development grow older and as their 
children move away, they tend either to move 
and rent their homes, or to neglect the main- 
tenance function. Meanwhile, newer houses that 
are being built elsewhere are more desirable and 
the older homes are relegated to second best, 
as lower income groups come in. This is the 
old story of invasion and succession, told in 
terms of natural and gradual processes. Again, 
however, the inevitability of the process must 
be questioned. Stabilization of property values 
and the provision of a good environment would 
assure the maintenance of the neighborhood as 
a good residential section in spite of mobility. 

In general, to assign to the phenomena of 
natural growth and immigration the entire 
explanation of disorganization and blight is to 
overlook the contributions of uncontrolled build- 
ing, indiscriminate land use, poor subdivision, 
and “jerry building,”—in short, poor planning. 
Ecologists have recognized the erratic characier 
of existing subdivision practice and building and 
have approved the regulation of the amount of 
subdividing."® These methods of control ad- 
vocated by the ecologists, however, are insufficient. 


®E. M. Fisher, “Expansion of the Urban Land 
Area,” in R. D. McKenzie, The Metropolitan Community 


The problems must be anticipated and solved 
before they develop. Areas of new growth can be 
planned, while areas of existing blight must be 
rebuilt; both must be stable. This task demands 
the long-range view, as expressed by John Ihlder: 


There is reason for a belief that the character of 
neighborhoods will be stabilized enough to justify 
good housing. This means that city planning will 
extend its vision from a 25-year future to one of at 
least 60 years." 


The type of approach of the planners can be 
seen from a cursory review of a typical program. 
First, in the general program is the Master plan. 
This is based on a thorough study of population 
distribution and trends and _ characteristics, 
industrial location, transportation requirements, 
housing, educational, service, and recreational 
needs, and must be flexible enough so that it 
can be adapted to the ever-changing conditions 
of a dynamic city. Such a task is not as im- 
possible as it may seem. As early as 1925, Ernest 
Goodrich, in an article entitled, “The Statistical 
Relationship Between Population and the City 
Plan,”!” suggested formulae with which future 
population increases could be estimated from 
past growth patterns. The same formulae had 
been used to determine the capacity of the transit 
system, the future number of industrial wage 
earners, and by combinations of these various 
data, to estimate the area necessary for industry 
in a given district. How important this par- 
ticular technique is today would be hard to say. 
Very possibly it has been proven inadequate, 
since one of the recent findings of planners is 
that past overzoning of business areas has been 
an important cause of blight. Nevertheless, 
the significant fact is that such scientific methods 
as population experts and others have worked 
out are being applied. When the main population 
trends and the pattern of industrial location 
are established as accurately as possible, the 
street system and transportation lines are laid 





(1933), p. 212, “Some power to exercise social control or 
regulation of the amount of subdividing appears to be 
necessary.” 

16 John Ihider, “An Over-all Urban Housing Pro- 
gram,” American Planning and Civic Annual (1941), 
p. 67. 

17 Ernest Goodrich, “The Statistical Relationship 
Between Population and the City Plan,” Publications 
of the American Sociological Society (1925), pp. 123-28. 
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out or re-routed. Here is the skeletal framework 
of the city. 

The organic whole of the city is next considered 
as a group of functioning units. Once more, 
the similarity to ecological analysis is apparent; 
and once more, city planners have attempted an 
an active solution. The ecologists saw the 
slum as inevitable because it was functional. 
The planners see it as a pathological condition 
which can be cured and prevented from recurring. 
Therefore, they call for a carefully worked out 
plan in which all functions are provided for as 
spatial units in relation to the whole. Since the 
framework of most cities has already been set, 
it is necessary to work around certain barriers. 
Further development of undesirable land use 
can be prevented by new zoning laws and their 
enforcement and thus new development can be 
scientifically planned. It is also necessary for 
all rehabilitative measures to be made within 
a framework of sound planning. A certain 
amount of planned decentralization is considered 
the best solution to the problem of the over- 
burdened city center; this is to be accomplished 
by means of relatively self-contained but inter- 
dependent units, or “residential cells” of the 
organism.!* Jose Sert suggests five basic planning 
units:!® the neighborhood unit providing ele- 
mentary services such as an elementary school, 
playgrounds, shops, a church; the township 
(or sub-city), with complete social services 
including several elementary schools, a high 
school, main shopping center, and civic center; 
the city proper with a main center, offering 
cultural and commercial services of a “super- 
civic’ type which would influence the whole 
metropolitan region; the metropolitan area; and 
the economic region. 

The neighborhood comprises the fundamental 
social group, and, since it has been adopted in 
some form by most planners, will be considered 
in more detail. There is general agreement as 
to the procedure in planning for the neighborhood. 
An outline of this procedure follows. 

1. Population density must be determined 


18 The organismic analogy used by many planners 
should, in no respect, be confused with organismic 
theories of society. This is merely an illustrative 
device for popularizing the concept of the city as a 
functioning whole. 

19 Jose Sert, “The Human Scale in City Planning,” 
in P. Zucker, op. cit., pp. 392-412. 


in advance and limited. The number of people— 
that for which one elementary school will be 
adequate—ranges from 3,000 to 11,000. Location 
and economic standing of the group for whom 
the neighborhood is being planned are primary 
factors in determining density. The school 
is conceived as the center of the community, 
and “there should be a technologically and 
financially sound relationship between the dis- 
tributed population and the public facilities 
which are to serve that population.... The 
school plant itself has never quite been able to 
adjust to the shifting requirements of shifting 
population, but in the future it should be related 
to a more stabilized population, and should be 
used more nearly full time... .”?° 

2. Boundaries should next be established on 
all sides by wide arterial streets designed to 
accommodate all through traffic, and all houses 
must be protected from major traffic routes. 
Actually, in the master plan, the main street 
system is laid out first, and the areas left are 
designed as residential and other units; there 
is always an overlapping here, since both factors 
affect each other. The time-distance factor 
must be considered in any plan of decentralization, 
especially when planning for workers’ neigh- 
borhoods. As Sert says, “Planning is not only 
organization of space, but also organization of 
movements, especially daily displacements.” 

3. The internal street system should be laid 
out so as to provide a maximum of convenience 
and safety to residents and at the same time, 
utilize the least possible area. This means 
discarding the old gridiron pattern which was 
wasteful and unsafe for residential neighborhoods. 
A system of superblocks with small cul-de-sac 
streets, which provide safe places for children 
to play and utilize odd parcels of land, seems to 
be in current favor, although it has received 
some criticism. 

4. It is essential that enough parks, play- 
grounds, and open spaces be provided. This 
is a principle that can not be overemphasized. 
Planners and realtors are almost unanimous in 
agreeing that insufficient recreation space is a 
major cause of blight. 

5. Central location of the school, church, and 


20 Federal Housing Administration, A Handbook on 
Urban Redevelopment For Cities in the U.S. (1941), pp. 
40, 46. 

21 Jose Sert, op. cit., p. 409. 
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other service units insures availability to all 
in the neighborhood, and focuses attention on 
the community center. , 

6. Adequate shopping centers, within walking 
distance of all homes should be planned with 
off-street parking areas. The calculation of 
necessary store frontage can be worked out 
fairly accurately. 

7. Lots facing industry and other non-con- 
forming uses should not be developed but rather 
left as green strips. There is no reason why 
residential neighborhoods, especially for workers, 
should not be near industry, if the latter is not 
obnoxious. 

8. Land values must be carefully assessed and 
assured of stability. This will necessitate large 
scale building and cooperation, for it is the 
individual speculative development that has 
proved so unsound and wasteful. 

Obviously, this kind of program cannot be 
worked out completely except in new areas. 
But to the extent that it is based on sound prin- 
ciples, it should be applied as closely as possible 
to the problems of rebuilding blighted areas. 
About this particular problem there is great 
controversy, but four well-agreed on principles 
have emerged. These are: 

1. Piecemeal re-planning is not sufficient. 

2. In general, a major operation is necessary. 

3. Subsidized housing must be provided for 
the lowest income groups. 

4, It is of the greatest importance to plan for 
the peripheral areas of the city, so that a future 
boom will not lead to the same mistakes as we 
have made in the past. 

Every planner is emphatic in saying that 
spot redevelopment is usually doomed. A new 
housing project erected without consideration 
of the whole pattern of the city growth and 
function is like a small island, and is apt to be 
engulfed by surrounding expansion of blight. 

The amount of “surgery” necessary is not 
always agreed upon. It has been pointed out 
that it is a costly process and can often be pre- 
vented by the simpler method of conservation. 
This method was used with outstanding success 
in a Baltimore section known as Waverly.” 
Here, an area that was rapidly becoming blighted 
was saved by structural repair and some remodel- 
ing of the street system. However, this is a 


* Federal Home Loan Bank Board, Waverly, A Siudy 
in Neighborhood Conservation, (1940). 


remedy that has fairly limited application, and 
it is admitted that the very worst areas must be 
demolished. 

The question of public housing is closely tied 
up with these considerations, and here there is 
great confusion. There are two main schools 
in the housing movement: (1) those who insist 
that to build low-cost housing in the central 
slum areas with their inflated land costs, rather 
than on cheap vacant peripheral lands, is pro- 
hibitively expensive and unnecessary; and (2) 
those who claim that the only way to clear slums 
is to rebuild them, preferably for the original 
dwellers. Proponents of the first idea argue 
that the central areas should be left to revert 
to the city through tax delinquency and then 
be used for park space and for high-cost apart- 
ments. The other side argues for the necessity 
that workers in the lower economic groups be 
near their places of work. Another point made 
is that people have psychological attachments 
to certain areas, and to upset them would be 
bad social planning. This is similar to the ecol- 
ogical concept of natural cultural areas. 

Actually, a comprehensive all-over plan should 
provide for both types of housing in accord 
with the best interests of the interrelated areas 
and the city as a functional whole. Both policies 
—as well as the policy of neighborhood conser- 
vation—can be followed at the same time, in 
line with the general plan. 

From now on, the problem becomes one for 
the legislators. Planners and progressive builders 
alike are agreed that large-scale land assembly 
and building are needed. Since widespread vol- 
untary cooperation is not probable under present 
real estate conditions, there will have to be an 
extensive overhauling of existing legal and eco- 
nomic regulations if any of these plans are to 
be carried out. 

Obviously there are fundamental problems that 
city planning has not solved. The flight of the 
population from the center of the city to the 
outskirts has often been cited as a reason for the 
decay of the city. Although, in a planned city, 
areas would remain stable and thus attractive, 
there is the danger of inadequate population 
increase. The cities are not now replacing 
themselves, but depending on immigration for 
their growth. Should this immigration lessen 
or cease, the problem of a spatially over-expanded 
city would arise. There have been attempts 
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to make the city plan extremely flexible, even 
to the point of providing for “time zoning,” 
a system of limited period use.** However, this 
is a problem on a national scale, and as such, is 
still unsolved. 

Another basic problem is that of the segregation 
of economic and social groups. Not only has 
city planning failed to solve this problem; it 
has accentuated it, by the purposeful stabilizing 
of homogeneous groups, to form real communities. 
Thus the natural tendencies of differentiation 
and selection, which have been lessening with 
increased mobility and cultural assimilation, 
are emphasized and developed into a kind of 
permanent stratification. The more advanced 
of the British and American planners have pro- 
posed the building of neighborhoods with housing 
for groups of all income levels and common com- 
munity centers. This scheme may or may not 
be feasible, depending largely on the attitudes 
of the prospective dwellers. Ever-increasing 
mobility will tend to develop in people a more 
cosmopolitan attitude. Some of the American 
public housing projects have successfully mixed 
racial groups. The greatest source of exclusive- 
ness would, of course, come from private builders. 
It is to be hoped that the enthusiastic and gen- 
uinely democratic spirit of the planners will 
infect the people they plan for. 

A final evaluation of the relations between 
ecology and city planning brings out the fact 
that while they are concerned with the same 
problems, the one has been historical and ana- 
lytic, whereas planning attempts prediction and 


%3 California Housing and Planning Association, A 
Chart for Changing Cities, (1944), p. 11. 


control. Ecologists defined and analyzed bril- 
liantly the problems of city growth. They 
described accurately the transitional areas of 
potential blight, and did well to distinguish 
areas of function and segregation. They pointed 
out the facts of uncontrolled growth within 
determining boundaries, and the phenomena 
of invasion and succession. Finally, they did 
pioneer work in proving the relationship between 
social pathology and spatial environmental 
factors. Where they failed was in regarding 
these processes as inherent and inevitable. They 
failed to see the scientific approach of the planners; 
that which regards the city as a dynamic organism 
whose growth can be channeled and stabilized. 
They did not see that the very problems they 
described could be attacked at the roots; that 
is, that planning could start by anticipating 
and preventing them, rather than waiting for 
them to arise and be controlled—if possible. 
Their theories can be explained in the light of 
the times; Park, Burgess, and the other early 
ecologists began their work in the heyday of 
immigration and laissez-faire economy, when 
the processes of natural growth and inevitable 
succession seemed very real. The present day 
ecologists have not sufficiently freed themselves 
from these concepts in dealing with the spatial 
problems of the city. When they do this, they 
will have created for themselves a great new 
field of research—of social patterns in a con- 
trolled spatial framework. Thus, planning will 
become a part of ecology—a sort of artificial 
ecology—rather than an action program that 
is fairly independent of a descriptive field of 


study. 





RUSSELL SAGE FOUNDATION 


Miss Joanna Carver Colcord, Director of the Charity Organization Department of the 
Russell Sage Foundation since 1929, has retired for reasons of health, according to an announce- 
ment made by Shelby M. Harrison, General Director of the Foundation. 

Miss Colcord came to the Foundation from the Family Welfare Association of Minneapolis, 
where she had served as General Director since 1925. Prior to that she had been Superin- 
tendent of Districts of the Charity Organization Society (now the Community Service Society) 
of New York for a number of years, and had spent a year in the Virgin Islands as director of 
Red Cross activities. 

During her sixteen years with the Russell Sage Foundation Miss Colcord was a leader in 
the development of social work, particularly in the field of the public social services. The 
department which she headed made numerous studies of unemployment relief during the 
depression years 1930-1935, and of social security and public welfare organization from 1935 to 
the outbreak of the war. In the war years the organization of emergency community services 
received its attention. Books prepared by Miss Colcord and published by the Foundation 
are Broken Homes (1919), The Long View (editor, in collaboration, 1930), Emergency Work 
Relief (in collaboration, 1932), Cash Relief (1936), and Your Community (1939). The last of 
these, Your Community, has become one of the most widely used books to come out of the 
social work field, being already in its 24th thousand. 
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ATTITUDES OF COLLEGE YOUTH ON WAR MARRIAGE 


JOHN H. BURMA 
Grinnell College 


which recently have beset the youth 

of America, one of the foremost is 
that of marriage during wartime. Already of 
over four years duration, this problem now bids 
fair to extend an equal time into the future, 
and is of such magnitude both in the number of 
persons affected and in the depth to which it 
affects their lives, that it cannot be ignored. 
During prewar years, about one and one-third 
million persons were married each year, nearly 
all of the men coming from the present ‘draft 
age” group. This means that since Pearl Harbor 
about four million young persons have been 
faced with the problem of whether or not they 
should marry under war conditions. These 
young people have been by no means unanimous 
in their conclusions as to the advisability of 
such a step. 

Whatever else may be said about American 
youth, and college youth in particular, it is not 
stupid. Glaring examples to the contrary, 
young people are alarmed by the rapid increase 
in marriage failures, and the majority of them 
are seriously concerned with securing for them- 
selves a happy, permanent marriage. The 
attitudes of such young people arc, therefore, 
not just snap judgments and are of both interest 
and importance in studying the problem of war 
marriages. 

To get first-hand information, over seven 
hundred and fifty young men and women were 
queried to determine their attitudes toward 
war marriage and related factors. This group 
was at an age where marriage is a serious con- 
sideration; over 85 percent were between 18 and 
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22 years of age. The group was from a wide 
variety of communities and from almost all 
the States. About 60 percent of the group were 
girls, all college girls, and about 40 percent were 
men, all service men. They were well distributed 
as to religion and size of hometown. The 
group was somewhat weighted in favor of the 
upper middle class. This seemed a fairly 
satisfactory cross section of American college 
youth; opinions of this group are, however, 
not necessarily indicative of the opinions of 
American youth in general. Although this 
definitely keeps the group from being a perfect 
sample, it is doubtful if such variations have 
an unsatisfactory effect on the validity of the 
conclusions reached by each individual concerning 
the problem of war marriages. 

The present marital condition and prospects 
of the persons giving opinions about war marriage 
is of obvious importance. Table 1 shows these 
facts for the group studied. Some of the facts 
it does not show are that one-third of the girls 
who are now married have been married since 
Pearl Harbor, as compared to five-sixths of the 
men. Of those who are engaged, almost all 
have become engaged since Pearl Harbor. 

The first consideration was the attitudes of 
this group, as individuals, concerning the con- 
ditions under which they felt war marriages 
might advisably be undertaken. One of the 
most obvious objections to such marriages is 
the possibility that the boy will not return from 
from the fighting fronts. Most of the group 
seemed to take this into consideration, and, as 
Table 2 shows, felt this was too great a risk to 
take. There seemed to be a feeling that engage- 
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ment, being less serious, was more permissible 
under such circumstances. 

If the boy would not have to undergo these 
dangers, then the majority felt that engagement 
and marriage were permissible. All the visu- 
alized and unvisualized difficulties attendant 
upon the attempts of a soldier and his wife to 
make a home failed to deter three-fourths of 
the girls and two-thirds of the boys, in theory 
at least, from taking such a step. Again it was 
the boys who were most loath to take the chances 
involved. The problem basic to many war 
marriages is the question of whether or not the 
husband will become a war casualty. The 
boys going overseas seem to recognize this 
possibility, and only a small minority feel that 
it is advisable to marry if they are being given 
a type of duty so dangerous that there is a good 











TABLE 1 
MariTAL CONDITIONS OR PROSPECTS 
PERCENTAGE 
ITEM 

Boys | Girls 
pT pa apg RI) "of a i eG SS 7 3 
Bee Sass. PE, SAAT ihe 12 10 
“Speen ouaGy ee. ei eae 19 25 
Ween, 20 22508 TA ES 62 62 
Expect to marry before war ends...... 11 15 

Would be married now if it were not 
CS a eS Pea ae 15 8 








possibility they will not return from, the war. 
Only a slightly larger number were willing to 
undertake such a step if they were going overseas 
at all. How much this attitude results from the 
fear of not coming back, and how much from 
fear of a long separation, probably the boys 
themselves do not know. To have a sweetheart 
waiting at home is a desirable thing, however; 
the vast majority of the service men see no 
objection to being engaged, even if they go 
overseas. This means they carry with them 
a feeling of security without the possibility 
of making a bride a widow. Too, possible 
changes in heart would not have such serious 
repercussions-on couples who were only engaged. 

Before the war there were many couples who 
wished to get married but who felt this step 
should be postponed until the boy had finished 
his schooling. No important percentage decided 
on immediate marriage, however, for most of 


them were several years younger than the age at 
which college people usually marry. The war 
has changed this situation for many young men. 
When war broke out, they were two to four 
years away from the time when they had normally 
expected to finish school, get a start in business, 
and marry. When they return they will have 
reached the age at which they planned to marry 
and will be more mature than if they had con- 
tinued in school. Yet their remaining college 
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ATTITUDES OF SERVICE MEN AND COLLEGE GIRLS 
TOWARD MARRIAGE AND ENGAGEMENT DURING 























WARTIME 
PERCENTAGE ANSWERING 
YES 
se Phan os! Bla 
Men ee Men — 
1. Do you think either marriage 
or engagement to a service 
man is advisable: 
a) If he is being sent over- 
NE cs Wiican + od bn'te 16 | 25 | 61 | 87 
b) If he were permanently 
stationed here?......... 66 | 74 | 73 | 97 
c) If his economic status 
were adequate?......... 55 | 79 | 81 | 89 
d) If you had known each 
other less than six 
wanbethig? . a iiks shan oe 03 16; 15 | 55} 58 
e) If you had been “serious” 
six months or more?.....| 49 | 54 | 79 | 84 
f) If his duties were so 
dangerous that he might 
not come back?......... 17 | 27 | 38 | 67 
g) If he had to finish school 
after the war?.......... 21 | 30 | 64] 83 

















study lies ahead of them. Under these circum- 
stances it is not surprising that a large number 
of boys and girls either expect or would not 
object to marriage or engagement while the 
young man is still a student. Given a generous 
veterans’ allowance, it would not be impossible 
for the numbers of this new type of student to 
be such that considerable readjustments would 
be necessary in the academic and administrative 
programs of many colleges and universities. 

Students of marriage and the family are rather 
well agreed that girls tend to take a more practical 
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and unromantic view of marriages than do 
boys, popular opinion to the contrary notwith- 
standing. It is, therefore, doubly interesting 
that today the boys seem to take a more serious 
and doubtful view of marriage during wartime 
than do the girls. Possibly the boys know 
more about wartime conditions than do girls, 
but whatever the reason, girls show a greater 
desire to get married and less fear of the probable 
difficulties to be encountered in wartime 
marriages. 

It seems rather obvious that these girls do 
not intend to permit anything to interfere with 
their marriages unless it is absolutely necessary. 
Twice as frequently as boys, girls express a 
willingness to marry boys going overseas to 
dangerous missions. Almost no conditions re- 
lated to the war appeared to interfere with the 
girls willingness to become engaged. 

This does not mean that girls today are so 
afraid they will be left out in the matrimonial 
lottery that they will marry anyone who offers 
himself. They are just as unwilling as the boys 
to either marry or’ become engaged to a boy 
they have not known for a considerable length 
of time. It does indicate they are less willing 
than boys to allow anything to stand in the way 
once they have found the “one and only.” For 
a large minority, neither danger of war casualties, 
need of following their husbands from camp 
to camp, their husbands’ unfinished education, 
nor possibility of long separations seemed suff- 
cient to warrant postponing marriage. 

In peacetime it is generally observed that 
girls, although they covet it, consider engagement 
less seriously than do boys. War has not changed 
this attitude. Girls are definitely more desirous 
of engagement under either promising or un- 
promising conditions, and are willing to become 
engaged after a shorter period of friendship 
than are boys. 

A problem which faces all young married 
couples is where to live; and war marriages 
present this problem in a much intensified fashion. 
Under few circumstances during wartime can 
the service man and his wife share a home, so 
the wife must make some special temporary 
arrangements for housing. The youth of today 
seem to have given this some thought, but have 
not reached a common agreement. Over half 
the girls prefer to live with other girls, but only 
about one-fourth of the boys favor this arrange- 
ment for their wives. The home of the boy’s 


parents is the first choice for one in three of the 
boys, but only one in twenty girls chooses this 
arrangement. A considerable number of both 
groups prefer that the girl set up independent 
quarters, but this choice in particular was in- 
fluenced by the financial situation of the couple. 
It may be assumed that many more would 
prefer to live independently but feel it impos- 
sible financially. Certainly no general solution 
is either available or advisable. 

American enlisted men are the best paid soldiers 
in the world, but the usual inability of their fam- 
ilies to live in a standard of comfort and decency 
on army pay is common knowledge. A majority 
of army wives have to be at least partially self- 
supporting, and both boys and girls recognize 
this necessity and accept it. The vast majority 
of young people feel that it is only fair that the 
young wife should contribute to her own support 
by outside work. 

This need give us no cause for alarm as to the 
“future of the home,” however, for most girls 
indicated they did not want to work if they could 
be living with their husbands and making homes 
for them. If there was a child or children, only 
a few of the girls thought that under those cir- 
cumstances should they work. The girls not 
only wanted children but wanted to rear them 
at home. Nurseries, day schools, etc., have 
gained little ground in the thought of today’s 
marriageable girls, and this augurs well for future 
generations. 

Although practically all young people expect 
to have at least one child sooner or later, most 
young people do not believe a couple marrying 
during wartime should have a child while the 
war continues. Only about one in six felt that 
a child was desirable at such a time. The present 
huge crop of ‘war babies” makes possible the 
question of whether both girls and boys do not 
change their minds on this matter after marriage. 
On the other hand, the sharp drop in the birth 
rate of war-torn England has been attributed 
largely to this intention of young couples to 
postpone children until after the war. 

With the problem of soldier-wife separation 
a paramount one in war marriages, it is important 
to note that this factor has been found to play 
a significant part in marital failure. Fighting- 
front chaplains report that worry about or evi- 
dence concerning the ebbing affection of their 
wives at home is an important problem for our 
fighting men. The old adage that “absence makes 
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the heart grow fonder’ may be of consolation 
to some, but only about one-half the group ques- 
tioned placed any faith in the operation of any 
such principle. The problem has no universal 
solution, but a considerable number of both 
groups felt that such love might best be preserved 
by limiting competition; that is, young people 
are about evenly divided as to whether or not they 
want their future mates dating anyone else while 
they have to be separated. This feeling rose 
sharply in regard to actual marriage. Only 
isolated cases said they would hold no objections 
to their marital partners doing a little dating 
during the period of separation. The majority 
must have been sincere, for not only did they 
not expect to accord that privilege to their spouses, 
but neither did they ask it for themselves. The 
monogamic ideal, at least, seems intact. The 
double standard has not yet disappeared, however, 
for three times as many boys as girls said they 
would expect to date even if they were married, 
and one and a half times as many boys as girls 
said they expected to continue dating after they 
were engaged. These persons were the exception 
rather than the rule, however. 

Even before the drafting of husbands and 
fathers, a minor controversy had arisen around 
the question of whether or not a married man 
is a better soldier than a single man. The opinion 
of these service men and college girls cannot give 
a scientific answer to the question, but there is 
no doubt of their opinion; only a few of the boys 
or girls felt that being a better soldier was one 
of the results of having the security of a wife 
and a home. Not all the girls were “selling 
themselves short,” however, for almost twice 
as many girls expected this beneficent result 
from marriage as did boys. 

There can be no doubt that many soldiers will 
become incapacitated as a result of the war and 
will be wholly or partially dependent. To con- 
tribute after the war to the support of a soldier- 
husband who has thus suffered seems to be normal 
and right to most girls. Only one in a hundred 
refused to help a husband under such a handicap. 
Yet such is masculine pride and custom that 
two out of three boys said they would refuse 
such help. 

Closely related to marriage, and just as widely 
discussed as war marriage, is the effect of the 
war on the morals of the service men and the 
girls at home. No voice is heard crying in the 
wilderness to the effect that morals are better; 


the only question is, are they any worse? The 
opinions of these 750 young people may not give 
us a complete answer to the question, but they 
do furnish some important and significant data, 
particularly because of the close agreement both 
between the groups and within the groups. Seven- 
ty-five percent of the boys and girls were convinced 
that the morals of men in the service have a 
tendencey to become more lax, and a like number 
felt that girls’ morals were also tending toward 
laxity. This general picture is not, however, 
without its brighter side. While believing that 
morals were more lax, very few felt that such 
laxness was justified by the war or war conditions, 
and still fewer felt that this downward trend 
would be justified in their own cases. How 
much this varies from absolute truth we can 
not even guess. Our only clue is the fact that 
about one-third of the group said that due to 
the war they would take any happiness they 
could get, even on a short term basis. This, 
of course, might or might not indicate a tendency 
toward laxness, but the implication is that the 
war has made morals, per se, of less importance. 

Admitting that the majority of these young 
people know whereof they speak, the evidence 
is also conclusive that this laxness is by no means 
occurring on a universal or wholesale basis. Not 
only is the above evidence a case in point, but 
the overwhelming majority of both boys and 
girls said the war had so far had no appreciable 
effect on the type of person in whom they were 
interested and wanted to “date.” Most of the 
boys who felt such a change had taken place, 
said their standards had been lowered. The 
results were just the opposite for the girls; those 
who felt there had been a change believed their 
standards had been raised. That any such low- 
ering would be more prevalent among the service 
men than the girls is not illogical. Wherein 
lies the reason for the raising of standards on 
the part of the girls, we do not know. Possibly 
the fact that these were chiefly girls from colleges 
which carry on army training programs means 
that the girls have met a wider variety of men, 
and more mature men, than they had before the 
war. The resulting raising of standards would 
be a logical result of such acquaintanceship. 

One broad question was always bluntly asked 
at the very last: ““Do you approve of the marriage 
of service men during wartime?” But the blunt 
question did not usually receive a blunt answer. 
Most of the girls agree that it was all right for 
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others, but considerably fewer approved of it 
in their own particular case. The boys were 
about equally divided in their opinion as to whether 
others should or should not make such a move, 
but were almost overwhelmingly opposed to it 


as far as they themselves were concerned. This 
whole problem, as viewed by the men and women 
questioned, might be summarized; “It is not 
so bad for the other fellow, but it’s not exactly 
what I want for myself.” | 


THE NEGRO MATERNAL’ FAMILY: A PRODUCT OF AN ECONOMIC 
AND A CULTURE SYSTEM 


CHARLES E. KING 
Bennett College 


CCORDING to the census of 1930, 
A there were 3,792,902 families without 
a male head in the United States, in- 
cluding all population groups.' The census 
of 1940 shows an enumeration of 5,353,240 families 
without a male head in the United States for 
all population groups.? This gives a numerical 
increase of 1,560,338 families without a male 
head for 1940 over the number for 1930. In the 
ten year period, 1930-1940, the percentage change 
shows an increase of families without a male 
head amounting to 41 percent. Because these 
families are headed by women the term maternal 
has been applied to them. There are several 
reasons for the existence of these families. Many 
are due to desertion by the husband, insanity 
of the husband, imprisonment or death of the 
husband. Wives are generally from three to 
five years younger than their husbands and this 
gives wives the probability of a longer life than 
their husbands. 

The major interest here is concerned with the 
Negro maternal family, since this group of the 
population has a higher rate of maternal families. 
Johnson* and Frazier‘ have noted that these 
maternal families are more prevalent among 
Negroes than among other groups. Figures of 
the 1930 Census® show that over 23 percent, nu- 


1 Fifteenth Census, Population, Table 37, vol. VI, 
1930. 

® Sixteenth Census, Population and Housing, Fam- 
ilies, Table 1, 1940. 

*Charles S. Johnson, Shadow of the Plantation, 
(Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1934), chap. 1. 

‘F. Franklin Frazier, The Negro Family in Chi- 
cago (Chicago: University of Chicago, 1932). 

5 Fifleenth Census, Population, 1930, vol. VI, 
Table 37, p. 29. 


merically over 541,313 of the maternal families 
in the United States are from the Negro population. 
Johnson, Frazier, and Powdermaker have observed 
that a high percentage of these maternal Negro 
families are headed by unmarried mothers.® 
In a more recent study, particularly of the Negro 
maternal family of an area in Georgia, it was found 
that a high percentage of the Negro families are 
of the maternal type, and that the heads are 
chiefly unmarried mothers.’ 

The 1940 Census® shows that 740,360, or 13.8 
percent, of the maternal families in the United 
States are from the non-white population, which 
is presumed to be mainly Negro. There has 
been in the decade 1930-1940 a numerical in- 
crease in the non-white maternal families amount- 
ing to 209,047. However, at the same time it 
is interesting to note that the Negro maternal 
family has declined from over 23 percent of the 
total percentage for non-white of the total for 
all maternal families in 1940. Compared with 
the percentage change for all maternal families, 
the non-white maternal family has increased 
by 38 percent, while the percentage increase 
for all maternal families is 41 percent. 

It is the intention here to show that this family 
pattern is the product of the economic and culture 
system of the rural South. The Negro materna! 
family is found primarily in the rural South among 
the low income, uneducated members of the popu- 


® Charles S. Johnson, of. cit., p. 66; E. Franklin 
Frazier, op. cit.; Hortense Powdermaker, After Freedom, 
(New York: Viking Press, 1939). 

™Charles E. King, The Maternal Negro Family of 
Barrow County, Georgia, unpublished master’s thesis, 
University of Michigan, 1940. 

8 Sixteenth Census, Population and Housing, Fam- 
ilies, Table 1, 1940. 
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lation. It is found to some extent in urban areas,® 
but primarily among groups that have migrated 
from the rural South and are dwelling in the 
slum areas of southern and northern urban centers. 

The slave plantation of the South is the place 
of origin of the Negro maternal family.!° Family 
life among Negro slaves was loosely organized. 
The father’s function in the slave family was 
generally biological’! rather than sociological. 
That is his function ceased to be important to 
the family group after conception took place. 
The rearing, care, and discipline were by the 
mother, while the food, clothing, shelter, and 
protection were provided for by the slave owner. 
Hence the role of the father was unimportant 
and unnecessary in making a close knit unit 
in the Negro slave family. Also contributing to 
the loose organization of the slave family was 
the slave owner’s desire to increase his labor 
supply by reproduction. Often he would en- 
courage sexual unions between a slave woman and 
a slave man other than her husband, if this man 
were apparently more prolific than her husband. 
Neither husband nor the wife could show resent- 
ment to such efforts of the slave owner since he 
alone had the power to grant permission for a 
marriage, or for “taking up with” a man or a 
woman, or he could dissolve any union at his 
will. The husband was also helpless to object 
if the slave owner chose to take the woman for 
his concubine. 

In the event of a sale the children always went 
with the mother. The children developed more 
of an attachment to the mother than to the father. 
In fact the father as such was unknown to many 
children of the slave family. 

The economic and culture patterns of the 
plantation system made the Negro woman the 
dominant personality in the slave family. What- 
ever family activities that prevailed were centered 
around the mother. The children learned tra- 
ditions, customs, superstitions, religious beliefs 
from the mother. If the children received any 
special favors of the master, it was through the 
effort of the mother.'? The whole of the slave 


*E. Franklin Frazier, op. cit. 

10, Franklin Frazier, “Traditions and Patterns of 
Negro Family Life in the United States,” E. B. Reuter, 
ed., Race and Culture Contacts, (New York: McGraw- 
Hill, 1934), p. 195. 

1 Tid. 

12 Charles S. Johnson, “Negro Personality Changes 


family life came to be centered around the mother. 
The slave owners and the Negro slaves became 
adjusted to this family pattern and accepted 
it as the only arrangement for the slaves. With- 
out doubt there might have been affectional bonds 
existing between father and mother that would 
have made for stable family organization, but 
the slave owners did not consider the slaves as 
their equals, and therefore the slaves did not 
need close, well-organized family life as did the 
slave owners. The family unity of the slaves 
was thought of as a necessity no more than that 
of the animals on the slave plantation. The 
loose organization of the family life, the varying 
fatherhood, and the freedom of sex relations for 
the woman would have been considered as highly 
immoral among the white slave owner class, but 
such was not considered immoral for the Negro 
slaves. The slaves were considered more as 
amoral with regard to American social standards. 

Being excluded from the general social pattern 
of American society, the slaves had no alternative 
but to conform to the family organization imposed 
by the culture of the plantation system. The 
slaves were so completely adjusted to this family 
pattern that, after emancipation, many Negro 
husbands and fathers left the woman in her ac- 
customed position as head of the family, and the 
Negro maternal family continued to prevail to 
a great extent in the plantation areas throughout 
the South. 

Emancipation changed the status of the slave 
to that of hired hand or tenant. The master was 
no longer bound to provide the economic needs of 
the Negro as he had prior to emancipation. The 
provision of family support, the assumption of 
the resposibilities of the headship of a permanent 
family organization were difficult adjustments 
for many emancipated Negro fathers to make 
after having been for generations reared in a 
plantation slave society. Thus many would 
leave the family or be satisfied to leave everything 
to the woman. Many women, finding that a 
husband was not an advantage to them, ceased 
to develop an attitude for permanent attachment 
toa man through marriage. From this particular 
group of the Negro population has largely de- 
veloped the maternal family population that 
exists at present, as maternal families tend to 





in a Southern Community,” E. B. Reuter, ed., Race 
and Culture Contacts, p. 213. 
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perpetuate themselves for several generations.” 

There are distinctly four types of maternal 
families existing today, namely: the unmarried 
mother type, the deserted mother type, the 
divorced mother type, and the widowed type. 
No arbitrary difference can be made regarding 
the pattern of living. Among the unmarried, 
deserted, and divorced, age of the mother and 
age of the child or children, make the distinction. 
Generally, the three types just mentioned live 
on the same pattern. The older children assist 
the mother with support and discipline of the 
younger children. In the event the children 
are very young a neighbor or relative such as 
the mother’s mother will take care of the children. 
The widowed mother usually assumes full re- 
sponsibility of discipline and support. The 
widowed type of maternal family folllows the 
conventional family since it has been conditioned 
to normal life during the life of the father. The 
children, too, are usually mature, or nearly so, 
and the mother is taken care of by the children. 

In the majority, the maternal families are 
headed by unmarried mothers. This has been 
substantiated by four studies.‘ In the study 
of the Georgia area’® it was discovered that of 
the 150 families in the area over 40 percent of 
them were maternal and over 50 percent of this 
group were families headed by unmarried mothers. 
In other words, 31 of the 61 maternal families 
were headed by unmarried mothers. These 
women do not become mothers through any 
moral weakness but through deliberate choice. 
Johnson states “...there are competent, self- 
sufficient women who not only desire children 
but need them as later aids in the struggle for 
survival when their strength begins to wane, 
but who want neither the restriction of formal 
marriage nor the constant association with a 
husband. They get their children not so much 
through weakness as through their deliberate 
selection of a father.’* Powdermaker says, 
“The economic consideration may serve to keep 


1%. Franklin Frazier, “Traditions and Patterns of 
Family Life in the United States”, in Reuter, Race 
and Culture Contacts, pp. 196-197; See also Charles E. 
King, op. cit., p. 48. 

“Charles S. Johnson, Shadow of the Plantation, p. 
66; Hortense Powdermaker, op. cit.; Charles E. King, op. 
cit.; E. Franklin Frazier, The Negro Family in Chicago. 

% Charles E. King, op. cit. 

% Charles S. Johnson, Shadow of the Plantation, 
p. 66. 


a woman from marriage or to make her leave her 
husband.””!? 

Women of the maternal group can find regular 
employment more constantly than the men. 
They find employment as domestic servants, 
cooks, and washerwomen in the nonfarm areas 
of the South and in larger towns and cities. The 
farm does not offer sufficient employment for 
a woman alone to take care of her family; besides, 
landlords are reluctant to rent to, or share with 
a woman. Therefore, the maternal families 
locate in the nonfarm villages, towns, and cities 
except in the case of widows. They usually 
own their farms and are in position to hire labor 
or have sons old enough to supervise their farms. 

These women are accustomed to supporting 
themselves and, finding that men are more con- 
stantly unemployed or earning inadequate means 
and seeing many married women of their class 
having to be the sole support or breadwinner for 
the family, decide against formal marriage since 
it promises the additional burden of having to 
support the husband. Also many men refrain 
from marrying, or, if married, resort to desertion 
after finding themselves economically unable to 
support a family. Therefore, illegitimate births 
occur not so much from the result of immorality 
on the part of women as from the desire to become 
mothers and from the need of children to aid 
them in old age or when their health fails. This 
is also true of the deserted women of this class. 
Their husbands usually desert them shortly after 
marriage and often the second child is born after 
they have separated from their husbands. [II- 
legitimacy is rare among widows since they are 
usually beyond the child-bearing age and are 
also of a different culture. The family prior 
to widowhood had become compact and self- 
conscious and has standards of a higher level. 
According to Johnson, “Ownership. of property 
tends to restrict illegitimate relations because of 
the economic complexities introduced and the 
serious effects upon credit and leadership in the 
larger community of looseness in domestic re- 
lations.”!® 

The problem of support in the maternal family 
of the unmarried and deserted types is most 
difficult and inadequate for a normal standard 


17 Hortense Powdermaker, op. cit., p. 155. 

1% Charles S. Johnson, “Negro Personality Changes 
in a Southern Community,” Reuter, Race and Culture 
Contacts, pp. 218-219. 
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of living. In the study of the Georgia area 
it was found that 66.7 percent of the maternal 
families’ earnings by the mothers ranges from 
$1.00 to $3.99 per week.!® Such low income 
makes it necessary to place the child to work at 
a very early age before it has completed the basic 
years of elementary school. However little 
a child earns it helps with food, rent, and clothes. 
The maternal family is fortunate if the grand- 
mother is able to contribute to the support of 
the children or if the father of the child, or the 
mother’s present lover contributes to food, rent 
or clothes occasionally. There is very little 
chance for the members of the maternal family 
of the unmarried type and the deserted type 
to improve their situation since their educational 
training is so low that it makes them incapable 
of self-improvement. Their educational status 
makes them incapable of increasing their earning 
power, and their low earning power makes them 
unable to pursue educational development. It 
was found among 61 maternal families of the 
Georgia area*® that over fifty percent of the 
mothers had an educational level ranging from 
illiteracy to the third grade. 

In the community the maternal family has 
practically the same status as the conventional 
family. Its social worth is judged on the basis 
of the character of the mother. There is no 
ostracism of the family if the mother is considered 
to be of good character. .The mother can easily 
prove that she is not a lewd woman and that she 
is respectable if she refrains from letting herself 
become “common” with men, from allowing 
married men to pay her attention, and from having 
quarrels, or fights, occur on her account. As 
long as she carries on conventional courtship 
no social stigma will be placed against her. 

In school the children of unmarried mothers 
are accepted without any restrictions by their 
schoolmates. No objections are made by parents 
of conventional families when their children 
select playmates from among children of un- 
married mothers. If the child is a very bad 
child, conventional parents will restrict their 
child’s association in this instance; and the same 
will be done in case the bad child comes from a 
conventional family. 

No objection is offered when children of un- 
married mothers appear in plays and concerts 


19 Charles E. King, op. cit., Table IV, p. 35. 
20 Ibid., Table V, p. 36. 
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in the community or school. The children of 
unmarried mothers feel as free to acknowledge 
their fathers without embarrassment as the 
children of conventional families do. The child 
of an unmarried mother has no social opposition 
to prevent his being successful in participation 
in the life of the community. Relative to the 
above discussion, Johnson says, 


An incidental value of this lack of a censuring public 
opinion is the freedom for children thus born from 
warping social condemnation. The group adjustment 
to this situation entails a widespread and commonly 
accepted practice of child adoption, which gives family 
status to all children. There are, thus, virtually no 
orphans. Normally, the child of an unmarried 
daughter in a family is treated as if it belongs to the 
mother’s parents, and the status of the mother is similar 
to that of an older sister.”* 


If an unmarried mother is active in any commu- 
nity activity, she has equal opportunity for 
participation with the members of the conven- 
tional family. 

The maternal family will continue to exist 
as long as the economic insecurity of men exists; 
as long as public opinion of the white and black 
members of the larger society allows the un- 
married woman the right of motherhood without 
loss of social status; as long as the educational 
level remains too low to raise the social stand- 
ards to higher levels. 

It is concluded that the maternal family pattern 
is a heritage from slave society wherein the Negro 
family was centered around the woman and the 
woman was the dominant figure even in dealing 
with the master class. An attitude among both 
white and black was created relative to the Negro 
as being different and not required to conform 
to the same norms of family relations as the master 
class. The economic system of buying and sell- 
ing slaves aided in rationalizing this attitude. 
One could more easily sell a male slave than a 
male and his whole family, and a woman and her 
children were more valuable than the man and 
father. 

This attitude for the ‘‘double standard” of 
family life for Negroes and whites has prevailed 
to the present and accounts largely for the preva- 
lence and tolerance of the maternal family pattern. 


*1 Charles S. Johnson, “Negro Personality Changes 
in a Southern Community,” Reuter, Race and Culture 
Contacts, p. 215. 
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As long as it remains there will be a portion of 
the Negro population contributing heavily to 
the burden of the welfare relief rolls and the 
numbers of illiterate and near illiterate. 


A hopeful sign of the decline of the Negro ~ 


maternal family is that, as the educational level 
of .the Negro population rises and the Negro 
becomes fitted for better and more stable jobs, 
and the opportunities allowed him to use his 
training and skills widen, this type of family 
pattern gradually decreases. This trend appears 
to be taking place since the Negro maternal 
family has shown a decline of over 10 percent 
and showed a much lower rate of increase when 
compared with the rate of increase for the total 
for all maternal families. 

The Negro population as a whole has made an 
increase from 9.7 percent of the total population 
for 1930 to 9.8 percent of the total population 


for 1940," while the white population remained 
constant” for the same years. On the other 
hand, for families, the Negro population declined 
from 9.4 percent in 1930 to 9.0 percent in 1940,% 
but this decline of 0.4 percent for all Negro 
families cannot be used to account for the more 
than 10 percent decline in the number of Negro 
maternal families. It may be safe to assume that 
the factors responsible for the rate of decline 
in Negro maternal families are that as the Negro 
moves in time from the economic and culture 
patterns of slavery, as his educational level rises, 
as his occupational efficiency and stability increase, 
the tolerance of illegitimacy declines. 


% Sixteenth Census, Population and Housing, Fam- 
ilies, Table I. 

%3 Ibid. 

24 Tid. 


EASTERN SOCIOLOGICAL SOCIETY 
The following release comes from the office of Dr. Bernhard J. Stern, Secretary of the 


Eastern Sociological Society: 


At a meeting of the Executive Committee and officers of the Eastern Sociological Society 
held on Saturday, January 20, 1945, it was decided in compliance with the policy of the Office of 
Defense Transportation to cancel the meetings of the Eastern Sociological Society which had 


been set of April 17-18. 


At this meeting the Executive Committee following Section 3, Article 7 of the Constitution 
of the Society selected the following Committee on Nominations to prepare a slate of officers 
for the year 1945-46: L. S. Cottrell, chairman; S. A. Stouffer, E. V. Stonequist, Clarence Glick, 


Julian Woodward. 


Professor Cottrell notified the Secretary that he was unable to serve as chairman and 
Clarence Glick was requested to serve as chairman in his piace. 
The Committee on Nominations met in Washington and made the following report: 
“Members of the Committee on Nominations have discussed the problem of nominating 
officers for the coming year. In view of the fact that the Government has asked that the 
annual meeting be cancelled in 1945, it has impressed the committee that the present officers 
will not have had an opportunity to serve the Eastern Sociological Society as officers have 


normally been 


ted to serve. Moreover, since an annual meeting will not be held in 


1945, the task and expense of carrying out an election by mail ballot will be considerably 


increased. 


“Therefore, it is the unanimous opinion of the Committee on Nominations that no election 
should be held in 1945 and that the current officers and members of the Executive Com- 
mittee should continue to serve for the coming year. The Committee on Nominations 
hopes that other members of the Society will concur in this opinion.” 


The Secretary 


herewith submits the report of the committee tothe membership. In view of 


the fact that this action is unprecedented and in view also of the fact that the situation does 
not permit the membership to have the + age to offer alternative slates, as is its custom, 


the tary will recognize any dissent 


rom this recommendation and will bring it to the at- 


tention of the Executive Board for appropriate action. If there is no dissent from this report 
of the Committee on Nominations by March 15, 1945, the present officers of the Society and 
members of the Executive Committee will be regarded as having been elected to serve for the 


coming year. 


The officers for the year 1944-45 covered by this decision are: President, E. Franklin Frazier; 
Vice President, Robert K. Merton; Secretary-Treasurer, Bernhard J. Stern. Executive Com- 
mittee: George A. Lundberg, Mirra Komarovsky, Paul F. Cressey, Harry Alpert, Robert S. 


Lynd. 
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COLE CSILE CULE CUA E GOLEGO 


PUBLIC APPROBATION AS A MEANS OF CHANGING INTERRACIAL 
ATTITUDES AND CUSTOMS 


GEORGE EDMUND HAYNES 
The Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in America 


UBLIC approbation has long been con- 

sidered by philosophers, social scientists, 

and religionists as a great stimulus to 
social behavior. It has been sought by statesmen, 
writers, artists, and leaders in many other fields 
of human endeavor. Techniques to obtain 
public approbation have been developed and 
used in economic and political life but have not 
been systematically tried on a national scale 
to bring changes in personal attitudes and folk- 
ways in race relations. Techniques of propa- 
ganda to create public disapprobation and hostile 
behavior toward minority groups have been 
highly developed and used. Some experiments, 
however, have been made in recent years in 
combating the evils of lynching and in stimu- 
lating creative achievement in the arts and 
sciences that may point to some new techniques 
for achieving favorable social change among 
racial and cultural groups. 

The experiments described and the analysis 
given below about the annual “honor roll of 
States free from lynching,” the Harmon Awards 
for Distinguished Achievements of Negroes, 
with the Art Exhibitions of offerings of Negro 
artists that grew out of the Awards, the Edward 
L. Bernays Award in Race Relations, and an 
experiment to foster appreciation of Negro dra- 
matic and musical programs, probably have, 
therefore, significance for social students and 
for those seeking effective means of improving 
race relations. 


HONOR ROLL OF STATES 


The first “honor roll of States free from lynch- 
ing” covering the year 1922 was issued by the 


Department of Race Relations, Federal Council 
of the Churches of Christ in America in March, 
1923. Thereafter each year until 1935, the States 
were ranked by five-year periods for places on 
the “Honor Roll” according to their being free 
of the evil. The annual records kept and issued 
by Tuskegee Institute were the main basis for 
ranking the States. The adding or dropping 
of States, the advancement or demotion of them 
on the roll created annual discussion and marked 
reaction from the newspapers of the different 
States from year to year. Here is a sample of one 
of the annual honor rolls: 


NON-LYNCHING ROLL OF HONOR, 1931 


States that mever have had a recorded lynching: 


Connecticut, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, 
Rhode Island, Vermont.................... 5 

States that have no record of a lynching since 1886: 
Maine and New Jersey.................4..4.. 2 


States that have no record of a lynching in the past 
twenty-five years: 

Delaware, Michigan, Wisconsin............... 3 

States that have no record of a lynching the past 
twenty years: 

Idaho, Iowa, Nevada, South Dakota........... 4 

States that have no record of a lynching the past 
fifteen years: 

New York, Oregon, Pennsylvania............. 3 

States that have no record of a lynching the past ten 
years: 

Arizona, California, Colorado, Kansas, Minne- 
sota, Montana, Nebraska, Washington, 
MUS esi Vice beves setae aeabieonles 9 

States that have no record of a lynching the past 
five years: 

Illinois, Ohio, Utah, Virginia.................. + 
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States that have no record of a lynching the past 
two years: 
Arkansas, New Mexico, Kentucky............. 3 
States that have no record of a lynching during 1931: 
Georgia, Indiana, North Carolina, Oklahoma, 


ey roa ree 6 
Total States still having lynching in 1931......... 9 
Total States free from lynching in 1931.......... 39 
Total States free from lynching in 1930.......... 39 
Total States free from lynching in 1929.......... 43 

Total number of victims in 193i (12 Negroes, 

aa a ss os a ER 13 

Total number of victims in 1930.............. 21 
Total number of victims in 1929.............. 10 


The reaction of citizens and newspapers in the 
States that were listed as well as those not listed 
on the honor roll was significant. For example, 
on the first honor roll of 1923, New Jersey and 
Connecticut were listed as States that had had 
no record of a lynching since 1886. Newspapers 
of New Jersey and some of their readers chal- 
lenged this rank given their State. After con- 
siderable research on the part of a leading New 
Jersey newspaper, they accepted the fact that 
there had been oné lynching. 

One of the oldest newspapers in Connecticut 
was not satisfied with that State’s reported record 
and finally unearthed the account of an incident 
which occurred more than three-quarters of a 
century before when a Negro murderer who 
had been hunted by a posse was found hanging 
from a tree. There was a difference of opinion 
at the time as to whether or not the man had 
been lynched or had committed suicide on being 
closely pursued. Upon the insistence of Con- 
necticut leaders that the case was not proved, 
the State was moved up among the States with no 
record of a lynching. The newspapers of Texas 
carried many articles and editorials urging that 
their State struggle to get on the honor roll and in 
1931 Texas passed the year without a recorded 
victim of amob. The action of citizens and news- 
papers for their respective States indicated the 
effectiveness of this technique of arousing and 
educating people to action. 

Besides the honor roll of States, regular re- 
leases on various phases of lynching were issued, 
these included extracts from resolutions and 
action of church bodies, reports on investigations 
of specific lynchings, announcements of the number 
of victims for the various periods, and feature 
articles. The annual report of the Department 
of Race Relations one year states: “These news 


releases received as much space and editorial 
comment, North. and South, as probably any 
items about lynching which appeared during 
the year.” Clippings from no less than 150 
newspapers, many of them editorials, from all 
sections of the country indicated that fact. 

The effect of this educational publicity helped 
gradually to crystallize the sentiment among 
leaders of churches, social agencies, and civic 
minded citizens in favor of support for Federal 
legislation against lynching which had been 
sponsored by the National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People for years pre- 
ceding. Much of this work was carried out in 
the South in cooperation with the Southern 
Commission on Interracial Cooperation, now the 
Southern Regional Council, which affected legis- 
lation and law enforcement in the Southern States 
and also offered and conferred a medal of honor 
on sheriffs or other officers of the law who pro- 
tected or saved victims from mobs. The Federal 
Council of Churches in April, 1934 definitely 
committed its judgment in a resolution of its 
Executive Committee which stated: “the Execu- 
tive Committee of the Federal Council of Churches, 
realizing that lynching has become a national 
shame, believes that national legislation is a 
moral necessity to bring the Federal Government 
into prompt and effective cooperation with State 
and local authorities in the prevention of lynching 
and the prosecution of lynchers.” Effort of 
church groups for legislation followed. 


THE HARMON AWARDS 


In 1925 the late William E. Harmon, founder 
of the Harmon Foundation, New York, requested 
the writer as Executive Secretary of the De- 
partment of Race Relations, Federal Council 
of Churches of Christ in America, to work out 
and administer a plan based upon an idea he had 
cherished from boyhood of doing something to 
stimulate Negroes to higher achievement and 
to bring their achievements adequately before 
the American public. He provided the funds 
annually for five years for a series of gold and 
bronze awards for original creative achievement 
of national significance made by American Negroes 
in the fields of Literature, Music, Fine Arts, 
Education, Religious Service, Science and In- 
vention, Business and Industry, and a gold award 
in Race Relations open to any white or Negro 
American. 
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The first seven awards comprised a gold medal 
and $400 in cash and a bronze medal and $100 
in cash in each of these fields (the bronze awards 
were discontinued after the third year). The 
Race Relations Award comprised a gold medal 
and $1000 in cash to any white or Negro Ameri- 
can who had done outstanding service in 
promoting better race relations among Negro 
and white people of the United States; $1000 
a year was provided for administrative expenses 
exclusive of staff service from the Department of 
Race Relations and from the Harmon Foundation. 
The plan was put into operation in October, 
1925, with announcements to the morning and 
evening newspapers of the United States, the 
Associated Press and other press associations, 
to all Negro weekly newspapers and to the re- 
ligious press. 

The stated purpose of the awards was as follows: 
(1) to stimulate creative work in Literature, 
Music, Fine Arts, Business and Industry, Science 
and Invention, Education, Religious Service, 
and Race Relations; (2) to increase through 
more general public recognition opportunities 
for individuals whose creative achievements are 
of national significance, emphasizing the work 
of those whose efforts have not previously re- 
ceived adequate distinction; (3) to make through 
this more general knowledge of the achievements 
of Negroes some contribution to the economic 
security of the racial group; (4) to focus the 
attention of a wider public upon the constructive 
efforts of individuals whose work, though signif- 
icant, is not as broadly known as it should be. 

No award was given simply because the ma- 
terial selected was the best offered but ‘“‘because 
the material offered is worthy of wide national 
recognition and is on a par with the front ranks 
of production in each of the fields represented.” 
The policy was that, while the recipients of the 
awards were Negroes, consideration should not 
be given to an achievement on the basis that it 
had been performed by a Negro, but that it should 
be appraised by competent judges according to 
the best production of its kind by people of any 
group. The awards were not competitive and 
could be withheld in any field if the work sub- 
mitted did not seem to the judges worthy of 
recognition. The award in music was so with- 
held the first year. In the second year of the 
Race Relations Award, because of a tie vote, 
two gold medals were awarded but only one 
carried an honorarium of $1000 because one 
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recipient was Julius Rosenwald, a man of great 
wealth. 

There were five judges for each field of award, 
each an outstanding authority in his particular 
field, at least one judge in each field being a 
Negro. Candidates could be nominated by 
their friends or file their own applications 
on prepared forms. Evidence of outstanding 
achievement was sent in either by the can- 
didate or his friends or secured by the 
adrninistrator through correspondence with per- 
sons who had knowledge of the achievements 
of the candidate. For the Fine Arts Award 
the original productions of the candidate were 
presented. The available material as evidence, 
except that in the Fine Arts, was carefully ar- 
ranged and sent by express to each judge on a 
time schedule which allowed about two weeks 
for his perusal. The judges of Fine Arts made 
personal visits to the collection of productions 
submitted. The opinion of each judge was 
secured in writing, their several votes collated, 
and submitted finally to all judges in their field 
for final approval. The majority decision of 
the judges on any award was final. 

The publicity about successful candidates was 
organized with the help of officers and staff of the 
Harmon Foundation. Releases summarizing the 
facts about the career of each recipient and his 
achievement were sent to the newspapers, re- 
ligious and secular, throughout the United States, 
to the press associations, and to Negro weekly 
newspapers. Each year these stories made 
first page in many newspapers. A second period 
of publicity was secured each year through the 
presentation ceremonies. The first year this 
was set for January 1, the date of the Emancipa- 
tion Proclamation in 1865. In _ subsequent 
years Race Relations Sunday, the second Sunday 
in February, was chosen. At mass meetings 
in each of the cities where the recipient of an 
an award resided, public addresses and formal 
presentation of the awards were made by mayors 
or leading citizens. These public ceremonies 
were held simultaneoulsy in six to eight different 
cities on the same day and hour with exchange of 
telegrams between the meetings. 

The material offered by candidates for the Fine 
Arts Awards the first year exceeded expectations. 
The idea was suggested that some means should 
be provided to give the general public opportunity 
to see and appreciate what Negroes of artistic 
talent were doing. Consequently, the second 
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year Mr. Harmon financed the first National 
Exhibition of Fine Arts by Negroes. It was 
shown in New York at International House on 
Riverside Drive. The exhibition was received 
with enthusiasm by newspapers of New York 
and elsewhere, and visitors came from other 
cities. Requests from art lovers in other places 
were received, so the best material from the 
New York exhibition—64 pieces in all—was 
selected by a committee of artists and sent on 
tour to sixteen other cities in the following eight 
months. 

For two successive years similar exhibitions 
were presented in New York and the collections 
sent to other cities. After the third year of art 
exhibitions, the quality of the work in Fine Arts 
which Negroes could produce had made such an 
impression upon leading artists and the public 
that one of the leading art centers in New York 
cooperated on the fourth exhibition in its own 
galleries and took the administrative responsibility 
of sending a collection on tour through arrange- 
ments with art authorities in a score of cities. 

The art exhibitions also attracted attention 
from abroad especially in the Union of South 
Africa where the writer went on a survey mission 
in 1930 for the Y.M.C.A. Upon the request 
of leading citizens of that country a collection 
of art productions by Negroes in America, to- 
gether with 28 books by Negro authors, was 
sent in 1931 to South Africa and shown at the 
World Service Exposition at Johannesburg in 
May of that year and subsequently in several 
other cities in all four provinces of the Union of 
South Africa. It received favorable comment 
from the leading artists, the press and the public 
of that country. 

The Harmon Foundation has continued the 
work during the past fifteen years of discovering 
and bringing to public recognition achievements 
of Negro artists and encouraging them to produce. 
Photographic reproductions and samples of their 
work have been widely distributed and shown 
in many places; help has been given in sales and 
local groups encouraged to have their own ex- 
hibitions. The latest experiment by the Founda- 
tion is a tour of a collection of twenty-four portraits 
of nationally known Negro leaders in several 
fields of endeavor, painted by two well known 
artists, Laura Wheeler Waring, Negro, and Betsy 
Graves Reyneau, white. These have been shown 
at the National Gallery of the Smithsonian 
Institution, Washington, D. C., at museums in 


four other cities, and is on schedule for an in- 
definite period. 


THE BERNAYS AWARD 


The Edward L. Bernays Award for Outstanding 
Achievement in White-Negro Relations in the 
United States, donated by Edward L. Bernays, 
noted public relations counsel, and consisting of 
an engrossed scroll and a $1000 U. S. Savings 
Bond, Series E, was made in 1945 by the Depart- 
ment of Race Relations to Dr. Howard W. Odum, 
Kenan Professor of Sociology in the University 
of North Carolina. He was chosen from among 
55 candidates, 17 Negro and 38 white, 45 men 
and 10 women, from 16 States and the District 
of Columbia. The five distinguished judges, 
3 white and 2 Negro, said they were “greatly 
impressed by the number and variety of worthy 
candidates,” and “in awarding this signal honor 
to Howard Odum, the judges recognize in him 
highly distinguished service in that part of the 
nation where the problems of race and of a func- 
tioning democracy are most complex, and where 
the social imagination, moral and intellectual 
integrity, the efficient and self-sacrificing effort 
which he has exhibited, constitute for our demo- 
cratic hopes a sure foundation.” 

Even under pressure of war news, report on the 
giving of the Award and attendant ceremonies 
received four notices in newspapers throughout 
the United States with some editorials. The 
stated aims of the Bernays Award were: “To 
focus attention of a wider public upon constructive, 
cooperative efforts to remove racial tensions and 
conflicts and to insure better personal and group 
relations between white and Negro people of 
the United States; to make more general knowledge 
of what has been done in improving White-Negro 
relations and what may still be done to achieve 
a better practice of democracy and fellowship 
between these groups.” 

One Southern college professor wrote: “I feel 
that the giving of this award to him [Dr. Odum] 
will serve as encouragement to other Southerners 
whose liberalism has been frustrated by criticism 
from conservative whites and Negro extremists 


who are impatient over any gradualist program.” 


OTHER INTERRACIAL RECOGNITION 


Some effort was made by the Department of 
Race Relations to bring public approbation to 
Negro performers of dramatic and musical talent 
as a part of the effort to change racial attitudes. 
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Richard B. Harrison for several years previous 
to his rise to fame in “The Green Pastures,” 
had given dramatic recitals especially from Shake- 
spearean dramas. His success and popularity 
as “De Lawd” in “The Green Pastures” raised 
questions even among his sponsors about his 
wider histrionic talent beyond Negro life material. 
At the height of his long run in New York he 
appeared in dramatic recitals, mainly Shakespear- 
ean, under the auspices of the Department of 
Race Relations with the request that the Weir- 
Jeter Trio, a talented Negro string trio, be featured. 
The aim of this presentation was to demonstrate 
what might be possible for the future Negro 
dramatic and musical artists of New York and 
other cities. 

The publicity was aimed at interracial appreci- 
ation of musical and dramatic talent as a means 
of breaking down barriers of discrimination against 
artists of color. The publicity was of several 
kinds as follows: Brief newspaper stories of the 
artists and programs; church announcements; 
throw-away cards for distribution at public 
meetings; radio appearance of Mr. Harrison with 
a member of the trio; appearance of Mr. Harrison 
in a movie newsreel; leaflets mailed to a large 
list of prospective patrons. The response to 
the first recital at the Mansfield Theatre was 
such that a second one was given at International 
House 

Besides covering the cost of the experiment, 
the names and addresses of more than 1,500 
people were secured for further development of 
their interest in interracial cooperation. In 
September, following these experiments, ‘The 
Green Pastures” went on tour. Letters and 
memoranda of the New York experiment were 
sent to the interracial leaders in the following 
cities: Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Louis, Kansas 
City, San Diego, and Los Angeles, where Mr. 
Harrison was to appear and several of them ar- 
ranged similar programs featuring him as dramatic 
artist. 


APPRAISAL 


Some appraisal of the results of these experi- 
ments in arousing public approbation in their 
effects on personal attitudes and group behavior 
patterns may reasonably be outlined as follows: 

The reactions of newspapers, individuals, 
and organizations to the “honor roll of States” 
free of lynching during twelve years of its publica- 
tion indicate that it had decided effects in arousing 
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people to stop the evil through law enforcement 
officers and citizens who prevented lynching and 
through agitation for State and national anti- 
lynching legislation. Many States freed them- 
selves from the practice of lynching. 

The wide-spread publicity throughout the 
United States given to outstanding examples 
of the highest grade of achievement made by 
Negroes undoubtedly affected and modified 
opinions and attitudes of the worth of Negroes 
and the quality of their cultural contributions. 

During the five years of the Harmon awards, 
64 Negroes were given awards in seven fields of 
major achievement and one Negro and two white 
persons were given awards in Race Relations. 
714 candidates were considered for Harmon 
awards and 55 for the Bernays Award. 

Scores of letters from Negro recipients of awards 
and Fine Arts prizes indicate a nation-wide 
stimulation of their desire to achieve. Letters 
from whites indicate their change of attitude 
on learning of or seeing Negro achievement. 

At the time the Harmon awards were first 
offered there were probably no more than a score 
of Negroes in the United States who were known 
as having created Fine Arts productions of quality. 
As a result of the promotion of the Awards and 
the Art Exhibitions, over seventy Negroes were 
discovered and certified by competent judges 
as creative artists of good or excellent quality, 
and more than 300 Negroes were found and art 
offerings of their work secured. Much of the 
material offered by these artists was considered 
creditable by the judges and the public. 

During the four years of the promotion of the 
Art Exhibitions the collections of Fine Arts 
material were exhibited in twenty-five cities and 
viewed by more than 75,000 people about equally 
divided between white and Negro groups. The 
nation-wide interest in the artistic production 
of Negroes resulted in national opportunity for 
a number of them and changed the practices 
in museums and exhibitions that had previously 
barred showings of Negro art productions in a num- 
ber of cities. 

Discovery was made of some very important 
facts about the condition of Negro achievement, 
for example: 70 percent of those receiving awards 
were born south of the Mason-Dixon Line but 
only 33 percent of them did their main work 
there or still resided there. The majority of 
Negroes received recognition of their distinctive 
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achievement in the later years of life. The average 
age of those receiving the awards was 45.7 years. 
Only in Literature, Fine Arts and the Sciences 
were the achievements made earlier, the average 
age being 35.5, 34.8, 31.6 respectively. 
Hundreds of leaders in the various fields of 
cultural achievement revealed that thousands 
of persons experienced new racial contacts under 
conditions that were pleasurable and calculated 


to lead to better understanding and interracial 
appreciation. For example, thousands visited 
the Art Exhibitions which were always open to 
both races even in several Southern cities; thou- 
sands attended the presentation ceremonies each 
year; one hundred twenty-seven persons served 
as judges of the various awards; hundreds of 
newspaper reporters and editors handled the news 
stories. 


THE NEGRO IN THE NAVY* 


LT. WILLIAM R. MUELLER, USNR 
* N.R.O.T.C., University of North Carolina 


HORTLY after our entry into World War 
II the Navy was branded by the Hampton 
Institute Conference on the Negro in 
National Defense as representing ‘‘the most un- 
democratic and un-American aspect of our Govern- 
ment.” The rigidly exclusive and discriminating 
character of the United States Navy’s policy 
toward Negroes, a policy born in this century, was 
responsible for this and numerous other outbursts 
by representatives of both colored and white 
people. - 

The lowly status of the Negro in the Navy was 
brought to widespread attention and invited en- 
raged protest for the first time in World War I. 
The protest arose not only because colored America 
had assumed greater responsibilities and had 
become imbued with higher aspirations early in 
this century. It was also due to the fact that pre- 
vious American naval policy had been to look upon 
the Negro as a fighting sailor, not a Navy mess- 
man, and that six Negro Bluejackets had been 
recipients of our country’s highest recognition, 
the Congressional Medal of Honor, during the 
days of their greater naval opportunity. This 
World War I attitude has not yet completely 
disappeared despite the fact that the Negro as a 
fighting seaman has a glorious past, beginning with 
such sailors as Cato, Scipio, Jack Knight, William 
Boush, and Caesar in the Revolutionary War, and 
not ending with the heroic activities of Doris 
Miller, Charles Jackson French, Leonard Roy 
Harmon and others in this war. 


*The contents of this article represent solely the 
opinion of the writer and are not to be construed as 
reflecting the views of the Navy Department. 


The record of the Negro in the U. S. Navy is 
interesting. Fifteen hundred served in the Revo- 
lutionary War. Captain John Paul Jones several 
times favorably mentioned two of his colored 
seamen, Cato and Scipio; he wrote: “I am now 
more than glad that I brought with me my two 
black boys, Cato and Scipio. They are well 
trained in river and bay sailing on the sloop; and 
now, in the two cruises we have made in the 
Alfred and the Providence, they are become prime 
seamen.” Cato and Scipio were on board the 
Bon Homme Richard in 1779 when she silenced the 
guns of the Serapis and the Countess of Scarborough. 

In the same war the Virginia legislature, taking 
the view that the conflict was one in which this 
country was fighting for certain freedoms, pursued 
a realistic and consistent policy by freeing some of 
the Negro slaves who helped realize our goal of 
independence. On October 30, 1779 two Negroes, 
Jack Knight and William Boush, praised for hav- 
ing “faithfully served on board the armed vessels” 
of Virginia, were given their freedom. Two 
weeks later the legislature purchased from a Mary 
Tarrant of Elizabeth City the freedom of her slave 
Caesar, who had “entered very early into the 
service of his country, and continued to pilot the 
armed vessels of this state during the late war.” 
It is perhaps of particular interest to note that the 
Navy opened its doors far wider to the Negro than 
did the Army in this country’s first war of freedom. 

There were also about fifteen hundred Negroes 
participating in the U. S. Navy in the War of 1812. 
One of our greatest victories, the famed Battle of 
Lake Erie, was won against great odds by a crew 
of which Negroes formed a large percentage. 
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Commodore Perry spoke of their good conduct 
and apparent insensibility to danger. Commodore 
Nathaniel Shaler, in a letten written on January 13, 
1813, has the highest praise for two colored mem- 
bers of his crew: 


The name of one of my poor fellows who was killed 
ought to be registered in the book of fame, and re- 
membered with reverence as long as bravery is con- 
sidered a virtue. He was a black man, by the name 
of John Johnson. A twenty-four pound shot struck 
him in the hip, and took away all the lower part of his 
body. In this state, the poor brave fellow lay on the 
deck, and several times exclaimed to his shipmates, 
“Fire away, my boys; no haul a color down!” The 
other was also a black man, by the name of John Davis, 
and was struck in much the same way. He fell near me, 
and several times requested to be thrown overboard, 
saying he was only in the way of others. 

When America has such tars, she has little to fear 
from the tyrants of the ocean. 


It is not widely known that over twenty-five 
per cent of the Civil War Navy consisted of 
Negroes; they numbered thirty thousand out of 
118,044. No naval history of the Civil War would 
be complete without mention of the exploits of at 
least two of its Negro heroes, William Tillman 
and Robert Smalls. Tillman was aboard the 
schooner W. J. Waring when it was captured by the 
southern privateer Jeff Davis in July, 1861. A 
prize crew of six boarded the captured vessel to 
take her to Charleston; three of the original crew 
were allowed to remain on board: a German 
steersman, a Yankee who was immediately put in 
chains, and Tillman. Not overly pleased with the 
prospect of being sold into slavery in South Caro- 
lina, Tillman tarried until evening, then armed 
himself with a stout club, murdered in quick suc- 
cession the captain of the prize crew, one of his 
seamen, and his first mate, seized the revolver of 
the latter, forced the remaining prize crew mem- 
bers below deck, ordered the release of his chained 
shipmate, and proclaimed himself skipper of the 
vessel. The ship changed its heading from 
Charleston to New York, hoisted the American 
flag, and arrived safely after about a week of rough 
sailing. The New York Daily Tribune was gener- 
ous in its tribute: ‘To this colored man was the 
nation indebted for the first vindication of its 
honor on the sea.” 

Ten months later the Union profited again, this 
time by the daring of a Negro crew led by Robert 
Smalls. On May 13, 1862 in the port of Charles- 
ton, this crew gained control of the southern 
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gunboat Planter, to which they were attached, 
and piloted their vessel skillfully through the 
harbor and out to the Union squadron then block- 
ading the entrance. Ina letter to the Secretary of 
War bearing the same date, Commordore S. F. 
Dupont, flag officer of the northern squadron, 
wrote: “Robert Smalls, the intelligent slave, and 
pilot of the boat, who performed this bold feat so 
skilfully, is a superior man to any who have come 
into our lines, intelligent as many of them have 
been.” 

The New York Daily Tribune wrote as follows: 


If we must still remember with humiliation where our 
national colors were struck, we should be all the more 
prompt to recognize the merit that has put in our 
possession the first trophy from Fort Sumter. And 
the country should feel doubly humbled if there is not 
magnanimity enough to acknowledge a gallant action, 
because it was the head of u black man that conceived, 
and the hand of a black man that executed it. It 
would better, indeed, become us to remember that no 
small share of the naval glory of the war belongs to the 
race which we have forbidden to fight for us; that one 
Negro has captured a vessel from a Southern privateer, 
and another has brought away from under the very 
guns of the enemy, where no fleet of ours has yet dared 
to venture, a prize whose possession a commodore 
thinks worthy to be announced in a special despatch. 


The Union soon changed its policy, and Negroes 
no longer were “forbidden to fight.” In fact, 
Robert Smalls was made commanding officer of 
the United States transport Planter and remained 
in command until, his vessel was taken out of 
commission in 1866. 

One of the two thousand Negroes serving in our 
Navy in the Spanish-American War was John 
Jordan, a Virginian. In the Battle of Manila 
Bay, acting as chief gunner’s mate on Admiral 
Dewey’s flagship, the Olympia, he fired the first 
shot at the enemy. 

The twentieth century and the first World War 
brought changes in the Navy’s treatment of 
the Negro. As the Navy became a more 
highly organized body, the Negro became a less 
welcome member. When he was welcome, it was 
with the understanding that he would serve as a 
messman or in some other menial occupation. 
If he was to go to sea at all he was to attend to 
below-deck duties; the exceptions were few. In 
World War I it was unheard of to have a Negro 
in a position of equal importance and esteem as 
that of pilot in the Navy’s earlier days, a duty 
frequently and ably held by colored mariners 
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from the Revolutionary through the Civil War. 
The more highly mechanized ships seemed unable 
to find room for them. 

The period beginning with the first°World War 
and extending until 1942 saw the nadir of the Negro 
as a member of the Navy. The annual report of 
the Chief of the Bureau of Navigation to the 
Secretary of the Navy covering the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1918 showed that there were but 5,328 
Negroes in a Navy totaling 435,398 men. Thus 
the representation of a group of people constituting 
about ten per cent of our total population was 
just a trifle over one per cent. A very limited 
number of the colored Bluejackets had the rate of 
petty officer; the rates included those of water 
tender, electrician, gunner’s mate. But the rank 
and file of the Negroes at sea were either messmen 
or attached to the fireroom forces as coal passers. 

Negro reaction to this policy was one of humilia- 
tion and anger. It led the historian, W. Allison 
Sweeney, to write: ““When the Navy was young 
and the service more arduous; when its vessels were 
merely armed merchantmen, many of them simply 
tubs and death traps and not the floating castles 
of today, the services of Negroes were not dis- 
dained.”’ 

As was to be expected, Negro agitation to Navy 
policy underwent a lull between wars. Only faint 
protest was raised even in 1922 when the Navy 
adopted a policy which exclided colored people 
from all branches of its organization except the 
messman’s branch. There were other causes of 
more immediate importance which the Negro 
had to champion. But with this country’s horror 
at minority injustices in Europe, its demand for a 
world of freedom, and its plea for greater man- 
power, the Negro found his status in the early 
1940’s one which seemed out of step and incon- 
sistent with his country’s avowed convictions. 
It was this that led the Hampton Institute Con- 
ference to speak of the Navy as undemocratic and 
un-American, and it was this which led the Navy 
to begin the gradual, but slow, lifting of its bars 
to colored Americans. 

On June 30, 1939 there were 2,807 colored en- 
listed men in a Navy totaling 116,000 personnel. 
There were 19,477 commissioned and warrant 
officers, none Negroes. Late in 1940 the annual 
report of the Chief of the Bureau of Navigation 
stated that as of June 30, 1940 the Navy’s en- 
listed strength was 139,554 men, of whom 4,007 
were Negroes. In July, 1940 the Navy issued a 
call for 4,700 recruits; it was further stated that 


two hundred Negroes were needed, that they were 
to be sent to Norfolk and placed in training for 
assignments as mess attendants, cooks, and stew- 
ards. There were some Negroes who wished to 
volunteer for combat service. Rear Admiral 
Nimitz, acting for the Secretary of the Navy, clari- 
fied Navy policy in a letter to one such volunteer: 
“After many years of experience, the policy of 
not enlisting men of the colored race for any branch 
of the naval service except the messmen’s branch 
was adopted to meet the best interests of general 
ship efficiency.” During a conference at the 
White House in October of the same year, Secre- 
tary Knox expressed his sympathetic under- 
standing of the Negro point of view, but asserted 
that he saw no solution to the problem in that men 
had to live together on ships, and “Northern and 
Southern” ships were impossible. In other words, 
the problem was not basically a Navy problem; 
it was one which involved the sentiments of the 
white fighting men of the nation, and until they 
were willing to assume a rational outlook on their 
relations with their fellow Americans, little could 
be done by the Navy. 

The sentiment of the Negro at the end of 1940 
is well summed up in a letter to Secretary Knox, 
written in November of that year by Walter White, 
executive secretary of the National Association for 
the Advancement of Colored People: 


The colored people of this country are bitter about 
the treatment of their men in the armed forces of the 
nation.... The Army has made some gestures toward 
improvement, but the Navy seems unable to adjust 
itself to the times. This association believes and 
urges once more—as it shall continue to urge—that 
the United States Navy, maintained by the money of 
all the people for the protection of all the people, should 
tear down every restriction against enlistment and 
training which is based upon race, creed or color, and 
should open up enlistment in all branches of the Navy 
to American citizens without regard to color. 


The year 1941 saw little change. The Selective 
Service Act did not much affect the number of 
colored personnel in the Navy because, until 
February, 1943, the Navy maintained its policy 
of accepting only voluntary enlistments. Thus a 
regular quota of Negroes was drafted into the 
Army, but not into the Navy. It was duly an- 
nounced that some one thousand additional 
Negroes had entered the Navy between June, 1940 
and June, 1941. 

The pressure of events, both external and in- 
ternal, brought about the first inkling of a more 
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liberal policy in 1942. Externally, the United 
States was now combating the Axis powers. In- 
ternally, both specific events and a widespread 
more liberal attitude were undoubtedly instru- 
mental in bringing about some changes in Navy 
policy. Specifically, one of the heroes of Pearl 
Harbor was Doris Miller, Negro messman aboard 
the battleship Arizona. Without previous training 
in gunnery he had manned a machine gun on board 
his bombed and understafied ship and shot down 
four enemy planes before his ammunition ran out. 
Later, on May 11, he was awarded the Navy Cross 
by President Roosevelt; he was given the award 
at sea on May 27 by Admiral Nimitz. In addition, 
Joe Louis donated his share, $89,000, of two title 
defenses to Army and Navy relief, and later was 
one of the speakers at a Navy Relief Show; this 
was a step forward in public relations. Perhaps 
most important of all, the late Wendell Willkie 
spoke for a large body of liberal thought when 
he urged the Navy to drop iis policy discriminating 
against the Negro. Advocates of this view, in- 
cluding the National Committee of the G.O.P., 
pointed out that there was no such thing as a 
“tradition of a white Navy;” it was a twentieth- 
century phenomenon preceded by over a century 
in which this country accepted Negroes for all 
kinds of naval service. 

Four months to a day after Pearl Harbor, on 
April 7, 1942, the Navy dropped its twenty-year 
ban on Negroes for anything other than the mess- 
man’s branch. The Navy Department announced 
that Negro volunteers would be enlisted for 
“general service” in the Naval Reserve, Marine 
Corps, and Coast Guard, but that recruiting would 
not begin until a separate training station could 
be established. In announcing the Navy’s new 
policy Mr. Knox stated further that, for the time 
being at least, Negroes were not to go to sea on 
combat vessels, but that the new volunteers were 
to be stationed at shore establishments, navy yards, 
with construction crews, and with battalions at 
advanced bases. The Negro units were to be 
trained by white petty officers until colored petty 
officers could be trained to become eligible for such 
command. The provision was made that the 
enlistments would end six months after the end of 
the war, as is the case with all reserves in the 
Navy. 

Negro reaction to this policy was sharply 
divided. The National Negro Congress welcomed 
it as a “bold, patriotic action in smashing age-old 
color restrictions which have prevented the Negro 
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people from full service in the United States 
Navy.” The national office of the National 
Association for the Advancement of Colored 
People referred to the plan as “‘progress toward a 
more enlightened point of view.” But the Wash- 
ington office of the same association termed it a 
“deliberate insult to all defenders of democracy,” 
and wired President Roosevelt asking for the 
removal of Secretary Knox. Possibly the most 
stinging attack made on the policy was by A. 
Philip Randolph, promoter of the March on Wash- 
ington Movement and president of the Brother- 
hood of Sleeping Car Porters. Mr. Randolph 
condemned it, asserting that it “accepts and ex- 
tends and consolidates the policy of jim-crowism 
in the Navy as well as proclaims it as an accepted 
recognized government ideology that the Negro 
is inferior to the white race.” 

On June 1, 1942 William Baldwin of Washing- 
ton, D. C. was the first Negro recruit to be sworn 
into the Navy under the terms of the announce- 
ment made two months earlier; the ceremonies 
took place in the office of the Secretary of the 
Navy. The first group of trainees included about 
275 men. On June 3 Doreston L. Carmon, Jr., 
of Galveston, Texas was the first Negro to enter the 
training school at Great Lakes, Illinois under the 
stipulations of the new program. The recruits 
were all apprentice seamen and were under the 
command of Lt. Comdr. Daniel Williams Arm- 
strong, Naval Academy graduate and son of the 
famous Civil War general who founded Hampton 
Institute. In August the Negro training school 
was named Camp Robert Smalls, in memory of 
the colored hero of the Civil War. 

The recruits had eight weeks of basic training. 
At the end of this period 102 were selected for 
training as technical specialists and sent to Hamp- 
ton Institute; there they received further training 
as carpenters, electricians, shipfitters, mechanics, 
and in other technical occupations. In January, 
1943 Camp Smalls held its first commencement 
exercises, graduating ninety-seven. 

By spring of 1943 the lot of Negroes seemed 
improved. They were receiving valuable voca- 
tional training in the Navy. One of their repre- 
sentatives, Bernard Whitfield Robinson, had been 
sent to Harvard for medical training and, upon 
successful completion of his course in 1945, was to 
become a lieutenant (j.g.) in the United States 
Navy Medical Corps. Horace J. McMillian had 
become the first Negro to receive a pharmacist’s 
mate rating. Ratings had opened to Negroes in 
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the “Seabees,” the first battalion having already 
completed its training at Camp _ Bradford 
and Camp Allen near Norfolk, Virginia, and now 
entered in advanced training for overseas duty. 
Marine Corps recruiting had begun in June, 1942 
at the Marine training center, New River, North 
Carolina. Negroes were to form a composite 
battalion trained in anti-aircraft, machine gun, 
tank and infantry artillery, also in technical skills 
such as radio, electricity, accounting, carpentry, 
rigging, blacksmithing, and music. The Coast 
Guard Academy had, on April 14, 1942, commis- 
sioned its first colored officer, Ensign Joseph C. 
Jenkins. Chief Boatswain’s Mate Cecil Forster 
had been named the first Negro Coast Guard re- 
cruiting officer and stationed in New York City. 
Other Negroes had distinguished themselves in 
naval service. One hero was Charles Jackson 
French, mess attendant of the U.S.S. Gregory, 
which was torpedoed and sunk during the Battle 
of the Solomons on September 5, 1942. French 
was reported to have swum for six hours through 
shark-infested waters, towing a raft loaded with 
fifteen wounded seamen from his ship. Leonard 
Roy Harmon, messman on the U.S.S. San Fran- 
cisco, was awarded the Navy Cross posthumously on 
May 21, 1943 for the extraordinary heroism, re- 
sulting in his death, displayed in action in the 
Solomon Islands area on November 12-13, 1942. 
The destroyer escort U.S.S. Harmon was named in 
his honor and launched at Quincy, Massachusetts 
on July 25, 1943. 

Many Negroes, however, viewed these steps as 
mere token concessions and insisted that the vast 
majority of their race still faced an impenetrable 
and disheartening barrier in the Navy. Nor were 
they vague in stating their grievances. They 
protested in the first place, that although many 
Negroes had successfully completed their courses 
in the training schools to which they had been 
assigned, very few were at sea in capacities other 
than that of messmen. Negro Bluejackets felt 
that they were not being given an opportunity 
actually to fight the war. They further asserted 
that not only were the trained Negroes in most 
cases not being sent to sea, but that many of them 
were not even assigned to the specialized duties 
for which they had been trained. Some were 
assigned to laboring jobs only; these were on shore 
stations, occasionally under the management 
of civilian directors. Others who had been trained 
for skilled duties were assigned unskilled work at 
ordnance stations and stevedore work at ammuni- 


tion depots. A prominent American Negro, who 
is as well informed of the sentiment of his people 
as anyone else in the country, recently had this to 
say: ‘Where they [i.e. the Negroes] have not been 
kept at Great Lakes, something even worse has 
happened to them, namely, they have been as- 
signed to laboring tasks such as the loading of 
ammunition. Nothing has infuriated and dis- 
couraged Negro Americans so much as the trial 
and sentences meted out in the so-called ‘mutiny’ 
of 50 Negro seamen at Mare Island, California.” 

Another point of protest in the middle of 1943 
was that there were no Negro commissioned officers 
and that there were no Negroes in attendance at 
the Naval Academy. The history of the Negro at 
the Naval Academy is brief—five Negroes have 
entered, none has graduated. The most recent 
clamor over Naval Academy policy occurred in 
the case of James L. Johnson, who entered the 
Academy in June, 1936, the appointee of Congress- 
man Arthur W. Mitchell of Illinois. Johnson was 
selected on the basis of an excellent record at 
M.I1.T.; he was considered an unusually able 
candidate by the Negroes. In February, 1937 
he was asked to resign because of a failing grade in 
English. Negro protest arose with the contention 
that some of Johnson’s fellow midshipmen had gone 
out of their way to haze him and effect various 
kinds of ill treatment in an effort to lower both his 
deportment and scholastic grades. Midshipmen 
resistance to Negro colleagues is, in fact, legendary. 
There is a tale which still circulates at the Academy 
to the effect that, some time ago when the entrance 
examinations were given on the Academy grounds, 
a Negro appeared in a group which desired to qual- 
ify for admission. Before the examination the 
Negro was seized by midshipmen, taken out into 
the Severn River, and lashed to a buoy until 
the examinations were over and he had lost his 
opportunity for qualification. 

Still another issue at stake was that neither the 
Waves nor the Spars would consider Negro appli- 
cants. The Non-Partisan Lobby of the Alpha 
Kappa Alpha Sorority was foremost in championing 
Negro admission. But the primary function of 
Waves was to release Navy men for sea duty, and 
Mr. Knox wrote the Sorority during the early 
stages of the matter that the Navy “lacked any 
substantial body of colored men available or quali- 
fied for general service at sea”; therefore there was 
no need for colored women as replacements for 
colored men then on shore duty. In answer to the 
question of whether colored women might replace 
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white men, Mr. Knox stated that such a procedure 
could not be effected at that time. 

Some steps have been taken since then to im- 
prove the status of the Negro in the Navy. In 
October, 1943, when Negro personnel had risen 
to a total of seventy-four thousand, it was officially 
announced that there were to be Negro commis- 
sioned officers. In the next month, however, 
another blow was given Negro hopes to dispel dis- 
crimination and segregation. Mr. Knox reiterated 
that the Navy’s policy was to keep colored and 
white separate and that this of necessity put a 
limitation on the Negro’s assignments. 

The year 1944 was the brightest so far. In 
March, twelve Negroes were given commissions. 
All of them had served as enlisted men and were 
chosen from 120,000 of their race. Still more 
heartening was the fact that Negro crews were 
assigned to man two antisubmarine vessels. On 
March 20 the destroyer escort U.S.S. Mason was 
placed in full commission at the Boston Navy 
Yard. The crew consisted of 160 Negroes and 
44 whites. Though white personnel were assigned 
the more specialized billets, it was with the under- 
standing that Negroes would take over these 
duties as soon as they were adjudged fully qualified. 
On April 25 the PC 1264 was placed in commission 
in New York City with a crew of fifty-three 
Negroes and eight whites; these eight were petty 
officers, served as instructors, and were to remain 
on board until the colored crew was fully.trained. 

Further steps were taken in June and July. 
In June Lieutenant (j.g.) James Russell Brown was 
appointed the first Negro chaplain and was 
assigned to duty at Camp Robert Smalls. In 
the next month the first Negro medical officer, 
Dr. A. L. Thomson was sworn in as assistant 
surgeon with the rank of lieutenant (j.g.). It was 
also announced that Negro reserve officers had 
been assigned overseas duty for the first time. 
At the present time (January, 1945) there are 
twenty-nine Negro commissioned officers, among 
whom four are stationed in the South Pacific and 
three at Pearl Harbor. 

On October 19 a Navy Department press release 
stated that the Navy and Coast Guard would open 
its doors to Negro Waves and Spars. A month 
later Miss Harriet Ida Pickens and Miss Frances 
Wills reported to Smith College for Wave officer 
training. Late in December the first contingent 
of forty enlisted Waves went to Hunter for basic 
training. 

Not only has the Navy policy gradually become 
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more liberal; it has also been found that there is 
no cause to regret this. Commendatory reports 
by commanding officers on their Negro personnel 
have been numerous. Typical is the statement of 
Captain H. R. Harris, commanding officer of the 
Negro radio school at Great Lakes: 


With the training they have received here, our grad- 
uates have creditably handled the jobs assigned to them 
afloat and ashore. The skills they have learned have 
enabled them to make a valuable contribution to the 
winning of the war. I am sure they will find these 
same skills as useful when they return to civil life and 
peacetime conditions. 


But at the beginning of 1945 the status of the 
Negro in the Navy remains a highly controversial 
point. Extremists on both sides, each denying 
that there can be any “extreme” on his side, remain 
highly dissatisfied. No solution seems at present 
in view. Navy policy, in spite of its concessions, 
is still a little right of center, and naturally assumes 
the viewpoint that its goal is to produce the most 
efficient fighting fleet, not serve as a champion of 
minority injustices. The problem, obviously, is one 
much deeper than Navy policy; it isa problem of 
the attitude of the white citizen of the United States 
toward the colored citizen of the United States. 
Until our proponents of White Supremacy are 
overcome, and the lack of awareness of, and passive 
indifference to, the miserable state of the Negro is 
replaced in the rank and file of our people by a 
determination to put an end to minority injustices 
in this country, the Navy apparently feels that 
there is little it can do. Encouraging is the fact, 
however, that there are scattered instances which 
serve to show that even at sea, where working and 
living conditions make segregation impossible, the 
cooperation of colored and white has successfully 
resulted in ship efficiency. Dr. Edwin R. Embree, 
in his 1944 report on the Julius Rosenwald Fund, 
writes: 


At the last report the Coast Guard had 698 Negro 
Officers and 4,000 Negro men working and fighting 
side by side with their white fellows, without segrega- 
tion and without friction. On several of the Liberty 
Ships the crews are mixed, and in a few instances 
white and black seamen serve under colored officers. 


When public opinion evolves to the point where 
the Negro is recognized as a real contributor to our 
welfare and culture, the Navy will not only have a 
more liberal policy—it will also have an even 
stronger fighting force. 
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Tue ScriENCE OF MAN IN THE WorLD Crisis. Edited 
by Ralph Linton. New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1944. 532 pp. $4.00. 


Here are more than five hundred pages of 
exciting reading for the sociologist who is interested 
in learning what ideas are germinating in his neigh- 
boring social sciences. Linton, as editor, believes 
that the process of fission has gone far enough in 
the science of man, and that the time is ripe 
“for a synthesis of science, especially of those 
sciences which deal with human beings and their 
problems.” Accordingly, he has brought together 
essays by twenty-two authorities—all but two or 
three of them young, and none of them afraid to 
say what he thinks—each applying the knowledge 
and techniques of his speciality to the present 
crisis. The result is not a synthesis, but it is 
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God’s plenty of stimulating ideas, informative 
summary, penetrating analysis, constructive ad- 
vice, and disturbing generalization. 

The contributors include eleven anthropologists 
(two of the best essays are by Linton himself, and 
the second of these should be required reading in 
every introductory course in sociology), three 
sociologists (Kennedy, Lazarsfeld, and Wirth), 
a psychologist (Klineberg), a psychoanalyst 
(Kardiner), a botanist, a geologist, an agricultural 
economist, a political scientist, a Mexican states- 
man, and an OWI research analyst. Four are in 
government positions, and the others are on the 
faculties of Columbia, Chicago, Harvard, North- 
western, Yale, Stanford, and Smith. 

Every sociologist who reads the essays will bring 
his own special knowledge to his reading, and so 
will find certain articles more provocative than 
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others. Nevertheless, even those on familiar 
subjects, such as Klineberg’s “Racial Psychology,” 
Carl Taylor’s “Techniques of Community Study,” 
and Karl Sax’s “Population Problems,” provide 
trenchant analysis for the professional and notable 
illumination for the amateur. The scope of the 
volume and the stimulation of its ideas can be 
surmised from a random sample of sentences, any 
one of which provides food for thought. Thus: 

“Social change is habit change.” (Dollard) 
“Contrary to belief that race mixture leads to 
deterioration. . .there is every reason to suppose 
that the increase of size, vigor, and fertility which 
is sometimes found in human hybrids is part of 
the. ..general biological principle [of hybrid 
vigor].”’ (Shapiro) “In any given culture, 
religious systems [are] replicas of the experiences 
of the child with parental disciplines.” (Kardiner) 
“Not all culture is adaptive—in the sense of pro- 
moting sheer physical survival.” (Kluckhohn 
and Kelly) “It is highly doubtful. . whether any 
specific element of behavior has ever attained 
genuinely universal distribution. ...What cul- 
tures are found to have in common is a uniform 
system of classification, not a fund of identical 
elements.” (Murdock) ‘No culture is too simple 
to have various patterns.”” (Herskovits) “Such 
philosophical ‘formulae [as that of cultural lag], 
even if true, do not explain the facts. .. .Least of 
all can we extract much benefit from a long series 
of correlations such as Mumford marshals and 
then proceeds to evaluate on the basis of a highly 
personal system of value judgments.” (Kardiner) 
“The stream of history runs between banks.” 
(Linton) “There is room for a larger world 
population. ...A high standard of living could 
be provided for 3 billion people, but perhaps 8 
billion could exist at a bare subsistence level.” 
(Sax) “It is purely a question of time before all 
Indians lose their identity.” (Steward) ‘The 
color line. . .is the foundation of the entire colonial 
system.”’ (Kennedy) “It will be wise in the 
forthcoming peace settlements. ..to be prepared 
for the transference of people to more congenial 
states in case ethnic boundaries must be violated.” 
(Wirth) ‘‘In Mexico. ..there is almost no racial 
prejudice. ...In those countries which have 
large Indian populations, there is practically no 
race prejudice.” (Gamio) “All learning follows 
this formula: The individual must be driven or 
excited in order to learn.’”’ (Dollard) “Prejudice 
is not in the air but in the social environment which 
punishes us when we make any other than prej- 
udiced responses.”’ (Dollard) 
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There are essays on culture, culture change, and 
culture processes (some of them rather meta- 
physical) ; on race; on minority groups; on problems 
of colonial administration, population resources, 
the rural community. The hand of Freud lies 
heavy on at least four of the articles. From allu- 
sions to him, indeed, one gathers that his is the 
most stimulating influence in the thinking of 
contemporary anthropologists. If this had been a 
synthesizing symposium, some of the experts would 
probably have arbitrated their differences: for 
example, Steward estimates the Indian population 
of the Americas at 15 million, and Gamio at twice 
that number—obviously on a different definition 
of “Indian.” 

The book teems with brilliant aphorisms, and 
some of the writing is vivid. Some of it is not. 
The jargon of anthropology is occasionally aston- 
ishing, even to a sociologist acquainted with some 
of the worst. Example: “The mechanism here 
involved is that of acquired reward value when he 
matches with his sponsor and acquired punishment 
value (red ears) when his behavior does not 
match.” There are some sadly mixed metaphors, 
such as “fruitful frame of reference,” and a “struc- 
ture” whose “roots” constitute “the price that 
must be paid.” Does anthropology gain by using 
such words as outcompeted, rivalrous, fractionate 
(a verb), prejudiced-against (an adjective), and 
promotional? Typographical errors abound (my 
count is 27); and I regret the publishers’ aversion 
to the hyphen, for it gives us such monstrosities 
as “coworker,” “nonnative,” “antiethnic,” and 
“crowdlike.”” (By the way, what is like a crowd 
except a crowd?) 

But these are captious remarks about minor 
irritants. The science of man, as professed and 
discussed by these men, is a lively one. Is it not 
time for sociology to take stock of its present 
position in the world crisis? Or is it, as Linton 
implies in his opening essay, so concerned with our 
own society that it has little of importance to say 
about world affairs? 

James G. LEYBURN 

Yale University 


By Guy Franklin 
Herald 


War, PEACE, AND NONRESISTANCE. 
Hershberger. Scottsdale, Pennsylvania: 
Press, 1944. 415 pp. $2.50. 


This book involves a whole theory of society, 
a theology and a system of ethics. The Sermon on 
the Mount, interpreted as a sort of eleventh com- 
mandment, forbidding resistance to evil, is the 
keynote. I have argued (Social Control, 1939, 
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Ch. XVI) that this “sermon” was only a sort of 
personnel or “shop” talk by Jesus, intended to 
caution his disciples against rashness in their propa- 
ganda campaigns and was not designed as a general 
philosophy of social control. If this interpretation 
is correct, the main prop of the author’s general 
doctrine of nonresistance falls down. Nor is his 


assumption that the injunction to love our enemies | 


is tied up with nonresistance proven. The “spare 
the rod and spoil the child” proverb makes better 
sense and directly contradicts the idea that one 
must become a passive particeps criminis to all 
sorts of evil from love of those who despitefully use 
him. 

The book as a whole carries much that is useful, 
if not original. The first chapter on War in 
Human History and Chs. IV-X on the history of 
nonresistance, with particular reference to the 
Mennonites, are in point. The other chapters on 
Old and New Testament doctrines of war and non- 
resistance and this doctrine in relation to the state, 
pacifism, industry, and traditional religion seem 
to the present writer to contain many arbitrary 
interpretations and logical contradictions to which 
only an extended analysis could do justice. For 
example, how could anyone with a historical 
sense accept the author’s view that the many verbal 
and revealed sanctions of war and violence in the 
Old Testament were merely concessions by God 
to original sin in man, which were withdrawn 
when he sent Jesus to absorb all human wicked- 
ness? If one really believes that God had any 
supervision over this war-making business he must 
also believe that God was no match for the Devil 
and had to appease the latter—not a very devout 
or intelligent conception of the power, wisdom, and 
goodness of God, I should say. Most people wish 
their God to be at least as honest and courageous 
as they are. And, besides, what has the Maker 
and Ruler of the Universe to be afraid of? 

If one does not accept a theological interpreta- 
tion of history he will be compelled to consider 
the growth of moral sentiment from approval 
toward outlawry of war as a natural evolutionary 
process, and even to regard one type of wars— 
those directed against tyranny and in defense of 
human freedom—with admiration for those who 
were willing to sell their lives dearly in defense of 
their liberties instead of lay them down as a meek 
appeasing sacrifice before Moloch, the god of 
oppression and injustice. It must have been 
the latter sort of doctrine which led Nietzsche 
erroneously to characterize Christianity as a slave 


philosophy. Such indeed it would be if the non- 
resistance doctrine should be taken as a cover-all 
commandment. 

Where would such a doctrine ‘ead? In strict 
logic it would turn over the keys of Heaven to 
Satan, and God would take his turn as an outcast 
in the land of fire. The doctrine itself sounds like 
a rationalization by a people whose ancestors were 
so hunted and whipped from pillar to post that 
they lost all spirit of fight for their and others’ 
rights to life, liberty, and the pursuit of legitimate 
happiness. In our world, with the wilderness gone 
and other avenues of retreat cut off, the righteous 
must either fight for the right or perish, or others 
must fight for them. 

With their hatred of war I can thoroughly agree. 
But does not hatred of war mean more than lying 
down before its juggernaut car? If it is an unjust 
war, why not fight the war-makers with their own 
weapons, whether war-makers are home people or 
foreigners? Here is one of the places where violent 
revolution is justifiable, and it is much more cou- 
rageous and righteous than self-immolation before 
evil. To say that God will punish the wicked war- 
makers by means of other wicked (?) persons who 
take the sword in defense of their liberties and 
families while the holy (?) nonresistant leaves his 
own defense to these wicked (?) men of courage 
must make the Devil laugh, and God—if my notion 
of God is not a very sinful one—very angry, be- 
cause it is treason to his cause of righteousness. 
If Jesus said to Peter, Put up your sword, it must 
have been because his sword could be of no use 
under the circumstances. But he must have 
looked upon Peter’s cowardice, in denying his Lord 
with pity, if not with contempt. Surely refusing 
to fight unjust exploitive wars requires great 
courage, but an even nobler courage is needed 
always to fight even to the death in defense of 
human welfare and rightful liberties. This age, 
and all times, call loudly for courage in defense of 
the right. Two things tyrants and imperialistic 
oppressors fear above all things else are revolution 
and the vengeful hand of the outraged. And, al- 
though they surround themselves with vast armies 
and ride in armored cars—like the other gangsters 
—sooner or later they perish among peoples who 
deserve to be free. Thus the world moves up from 
barbarism toward civilization. Page Patrick 
Henry! 

Without impugning the author’s motives or 
questioning his courage in the least, I am of the 
opinion that the doctrines he sets forth are the 
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result of an inadequate and unrealistic comprehen- 
sion of the world as it is. His is essentially a sub- 
jective doctrine of recessive introversion, which 
reminds me at least of Jesus’ strictures upon those 
who sought—and seek—to save their own souls 
regardless of the welfare of others’—and therefore 
lost them. It does not seem to me to be in keeping 
with Jesus’ teaching or example. He constantly 
sought to bring men out of their narrow localisms 
and introversion, to make them live in a realistic 
society, to fight custom, ritual, and tradition in 
behalf of moral and civic righteousness. Illus- 
trations abound in the four gospels. Here is a 
doctrine which, at best, is founded on the narrow 
social relations of the primary group and the 
psychology of introversion. It disregards almost 
wholly the truly socialized personality and the 
derivative social order under which we must live. 
It is therefore a highly unrealistic doctrine, and 
the tragedy of it is that it is so sincere. Men who 
have the moral impulses for a better world cast 
their pearls of good intentions before human 
swine, because they worship a Fundamentalist 
idol and call it God. We need fighters for a better 
world! 
L. L. BERNARD 
Washington University 


By Harold J. 
187 pp. 


FaitH, REASON AND CIVILIZATION. 
Laski. New York: The Viking Press, 1944. 


This, as the subtitle to the book indicates, is an 
“essay in historical analysis.”’ It is in a definite 
sense rather an “essay in historical analogy.” 
Professor Laski attempts to draw an analogy 
between the present world situation and that of the 
beginning of the Christianera. Just as the Chris- 
tian Church “gradually gave birth to a revival of 
hope among mankind”’ during the dark days of the 
decline of the Roman empire (p. 24), so the com- 
munist idea has imbued a whole people with a 
faith in its future (p. 143). The Communist idea 
again offers hope to mankind during this era of the 
decline of capitalist empires. In other words 
Laski believes that Communism is to mankind 
today what Christianity was in the days of its 
rise. But being a good Marxist, Laski argues that 
Communism with its “this-world’ emphasis is 
more significant than the ‘‘other-worldly” Chris- 
tianity. “It is,indeed, trueina sense to argue that 
the Russian principle cuts deeper than the Chris- 
tian since it seeks salvation for the masses by 
fulfilment in this life, and, thereby, orders anew 
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the actual world we know” (p. 143). Christianity 
never, in Laski’s opinion, was or could be a revolu- 
tionary doctrine—for its emphasis was on another 
life. But the Communist idea makes of men good 
citizens. 

The purport of the title of the book is to empha- 
size the fact that civilization can develop only 
through emphasis upon the conquest of the 
material things of life. This is the task of reason 
as it functions in the sciences. 

Professor Laski’s interpretation of the Russian 
idea as expressed in the Russian Revolution is 
simply that the Revolution has brought into being 
a new criterion for determining position in society. 
Function and not status decides the individual’s 
place and power. What the individual does and 
how well he does it, these are to determine the rank 
of the individual in the social hierarchy. In- 
dividual well-being is not threatened by technologi- 
cal advances but is benefited. A new inspiration 
for a new set of values is as a result generated in 
the hearts of people. 

This is a brilliant essay which ranges in its scope 
from literary criticism to historical explanation. 
Perhaps the most devastating criticism that can 
be made is that it will be read by very few of the 
masses to whom it purports to interpret the new 
vision; and few of those who will read it will 
understand it. This is no criticism of the idea it 
upholds but rather of the readability of its message. 

Louis O. KATTSOFF 

University of North Carolina 


Frevup’s CONTRIBUTION TO PsycuiaTrY. By A. A. 
Brill. New York: W. W. Norton and Company, 
Inc., 1944. 244 pp. $2.75. 

PSYCHOANALYTICAL METHOD AND THE DOCTRINE OF 
Freup. By Roland Dalbiez. New York: Long- 
mans, Green and Company, 1941. Volume I, 409 
pp. Volume II, 327 pp. $9.00. 

Freup, MASTER AND FRrrienp. By Hanns Sachs. 
Cambridge, Massachusetts: Harvard University 
Press, 1944. 194 pp. $2.50. 

FREUDIANISM AND THE LITERARY MInpD. By Fred- 
erick J. Hoffman. Baton Rouge, La.: Louisiana 
State University Press, 1945. 338 pp. $4.00. 


Surely not only in this country but wherever 
English is spoken there is no man better fitted to 
interpret Freud’s contribution to psychiatry than 
Dr. A. A. Brill. Brill, himself, was a pioneer, 
since we owe to him the first English translation of 
Freud’s work. He has in addition to this familiar- 
ity with Freud’s writings practical experience in 
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his own clinical services which gives him the insight 
needed for such an exposition. Freud’s Contribu- 
tion to Psychiatry is of special interest because it 
traces the evolution of Freud’s thinking and its 
maturing, something that those not well read in 
Freudian literature are likely not to realize. The 
book is, however, in no sense merely a summary of 
what Freud has taught and written. It is an 
original appreciation within the framework of the 
development of the American science. Brill be- 
lieves that Freud’s greatest contribution comes 
from his understanding of the neuroses and from 


his theory of mental evolution. Although Freud’s | 


chief purpose had to do with the giving of a new 
insight as to the causes and meanings of abnormal 
behavior and mental disease, it also brought about 
a revolution in the interpretation of the develop- 
ment of mental life. This latter result of his 
thinking has become in the opinion of Brill of 
greatest importance both to the psychologist and 
the sociologist. 

Psychoanalytical Method and the Doctrine of 
Freud is a critical study of Freud’s writings by one 
who is neither a disciple nor an opponent of the 
Freudian school and-one who in an objective way, 
and in accord with the principles of scientific 
investigation, attempts to examine both the psy- 
chology and the philosophy of Freud. The author 
rightly insists upon separating these two different 
approaches of Freud. There is still too much 
emotion gathered about the name of Freud for 
any writer easily to appraise objectively the 
Freudian contribution. No one thus far has car- 
ried out this task more completely and in the judg- 
ment of the reviewer more successfully than 
Dalbiez. The investigation is divided into two 
parts: Volume One, Exposition and Volume Two, 
Discussion. Dalbiez finds two major faults in 
Freud’s contribution. He asserts that Freud has 
not clearly recognized the difference between 
method and doctrine; that is, technique and 
theory. The first has been more widely accepted 
and is likely to prove the greater contribution. 
It does not for its validity depend upon the second 
aspect of Freud’s writings.. Dalbiez also charges 
Freud with the inability to present his views in 
a convincing form. Before this is accepted, the 
reader needs to ponder these facts. Although 
Freud’s teaching represented the most radical 
departure that has yet appeared in the science of 
psychology and naturally created violent oppo- 
sition, in the brief period of one man’s life Freudian- 
ism achieved a large and aggressive following and 


psychoanalysis a well-nigh universal recognition 
as a useful tool for the prying into of the mean- 
ing of neurotic experience and to a somewhat less 
extent as a means of treatment. E. B. Strauss’s 
general introduction to Volume One is deserving of 
careful reading. 

Freud, Master and Friend, as the title indicates, 
is a record of the conversion and discipleship of one 
who became a member of the inner circle of the 
Freudians. Its value for the general reader is 
its vivid portrayal of Freud both as a man and as 
a teacher. We are permitted to enter Freud’s 
home in Vienna and to see him in his daily contacts. 
We detect the tremendous influences his personal- 
ity had upon those who came in close contact with 
him. 

In Freudianism and the Literary Mind, Hoffman 
seeks to reveal the influence of Freud as it appeared 
in recent literature. No psychologist or psychia- 
trist has so contributed both to the vocabulary and 
content of recent literature as has Freud. His 
theory has been accepted by many novelists as a 
philosophy of life and has been given a basic rdéle 
in the literary interpretation of human behavior. 
Hoffman affirms that the modern attitudes toward 
sex now found in and out of literature had their 
chief source in psychoanalysis (p. 325). He seeks 
to show that Freud gave literature a blood trans- 
fusion as is evidenced both by the acceptance and 
the attack his ideas received from leading authors. 
The writer suggests that perhaps Freud was too 
hopeful in believing that knowledge of the uncon- 
scious would enable man to live more intelligently 
and with more self-control. This is the confidence 
of Thomas Mann, Freud’s greatest literary inter- 
preter. The comment that Freud was over-confi- 
dent will startle many readers who have thought 
him profoundly pessimistic in much of his last 
writings of which Civilization and its Discontents 
is an example. 

ERNEsT R. GROVES 

University of North Carolina 


Case STUDIES IN THE PsYCHOPATHOLOGY OF CRIME. 
Vol. II, Cases 6-9. By Ben Karpman,M.D. Wash- 
ington, D. C.: Medical Science Press, 1944. 738 pp. 
$16.00. 


This book must be viewed in relation to the series 
of which it is an integral part. In 1933 Dr. 
Karpman, who is Senior Medical Officer and 
Psychotherapist at St. Elizabeth’s Hospital, pub- 
lished a series of five cases of psychopathic crimi- 
nals, guilty in the main of predatory crimes, who 
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were transferred to his institution for observation 
and treatment. This was followed two years later 
by a second volume containing a summary and 
theoretical discussion of these cases published 
under the title of The Individual Criminal: Studies 
in the Psychogenesis of Crime. Dr. Karpman now 
presents a second volume of four cases directly 
involving sexual crimes. This will shortly be 
followed by a second volume of theory and inter- 
pretation. A third volume of studies devoted 
exclusively to murder cases is also in prospect. 

Since the volume is devoted exclusively to the 
case records, without theoretical discussion, it 
can only be judged from the standpoint of tech- 
nique. The bulk of the material consists of the 
patient’s anamnesis, supplemented by the official 
prison record, but there is no effort to verify this 
information from other sources. We are thus 
given no real clue to the interplay of sociocultural 
and biopsychological factors, and hence to the 
dynamic process of development of the criminal 
personality, to say nothing of the causes of crimi- 
nality in the mass. In this respect the volume is 
less satisfactory than its predecessor, in which 
information from other prisoners and anamneses 
from other members of the family were included, 


though here again with no attempt at verification. 
Nor are we given any clear information as to how 
the life history material was secured. In Volume 
I we were told that in some cases free association 
was employed, supplemented by the questionnaire 
method and then followed by active analytic 


technique. But in others, “without any sugges- 
tions on the part of the examiner, the patient is 
asked to write out his own history (which is usually 
very brief and inadequate) and on the basis of the 
material obtained, questions are made out, the 
answers to which are then incorporated in the 
original, and serve as a basis for another question- 
naire; the process being continued until the history 
is satisfactorily completed. The questions are 
thus specific for each case. This method has the 
advantage of being more objective.” But if 
objectivity, rather than the patient’s own inner 
psychic experiences and reactions, is sought, why 
is there no further effort at verification? 

This is the method apparently employed in three 
of these case studies, but we are given no means of 
distinguishing the questionnaire material from that 
obtained in free association. Yet the importance 
of this distinction in influencing the reader’s inter- 
pretation of the materials is recognized by the 
author in a footnote to one section in which he 
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explains that this material gives the impression of 
being written by another and more literate person 
because it does not rely upon free association. 

Nor is there any clue to the relation of various 
sections of the material to each other. Thusin the 
case of Walter Manson we are first given the life 
history material in chronological sequence, followed 
by almost the same material topically arranged. 
The former was apparently more spontaneous and 
associational in origin, while the latter seems to 
have been guided by a formal outline. Yet we 
are informed in a footnote that in the second sec- 
tion ‘‘the emotional reactions of the patient are 
more clearly indicated.”’ Section III contains 153 
dreams which lose much of their significance to the 
reader because it is at best difficult, and often im- 
possible, to relate them to the experiential settings 
in which they occurred in Sections I and II. Sec- 
tion IV is an essay of 126 quarto pages by the 
patient entitled, “The Criminal World From 
Within.” 

In the case of Kenneth Elton, who was so suc- 
cessfully treated by psychoanalysis that there has 
been no recurrence of criminal behavior in seven- 
teen years, the material “is given in the original 
form as it was analyzed, session by session, so that 
the reader can judge for himself how the material 
was coming out and how the treatment progressed. 
Such presentation fulfills most closely the original 
purpose of the volumes, namely, to serve as a 
reference source for research in criminal material.” 
But this purpose is to a degree defeated because 
only the patient’s associations, not the analyst’s 
comments, are included. The reader is thus de- 
prived of any clue to the more active réle of the 
therapist at crucial turning points in the record in 
affecting the materials further elicited and in modi- 
fying the attitudes and behavior of the patient, 
such as Dr. Lindner, for example, has provided in 
his Rebel Without a Cause. 

Howarp E. JENSEN 

Duke University 


PIONEERING IN PENOLOGY: THE AMSTERDAM HOUSES 
OF CORRECTION IN THE SIXTEENTH AND SEVENTEENTH 
CenturiEs. By ThorstenSellin. Philadelphia: Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania Press, 1944. 125pp. $2.50. 


English and American historians of institutions 
and of penal reform not only have failed to give 
proper credit and emphasis to the réle of the Am- 
sterdam houses of correction in the history of 
prisons, but they have been almost unaware of 
their existence. It was not until 1898 that these 
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famous Dutch institutions were “rediscovered” by 
Robert von Hippel who described them in detail in 
an article in the Zeitschrift fiir die gesamte Stra- 
frectswissenschaft, says Dr. Sellin in the Preface to 
this scholarly little book. 

The earliest reference to a “house of correction”’ 
is to be found in Plato’s Gorgias, while Seneca’s 
essays ‘“‘stressed the importance of mild and gradu- 
ated penalties that would not dishonor the of- 
fender.” It was primarily the revival of learning 
and the knowledge of the classics in the sixteenth 
century that was responsible for the establishment 
of the Amsterdam houses of correction in 1595, 
rather than the example of the opening of the 
Bridewell Palace house of correction in London in 
the 1550’s. In fact, one of the earliest writers to 
describe the Amsterdam “tuchthuis,” or house of 
correction, said that it “was hitherto unheard of 
and never before set up in any town.” 

The actual proposal for the establishment of a 
house of correction in Amsterdam “‘to be set up in 
the Clarissa Convent, one of the many church 
properties confiscated by the government as a 
result of the Reformation,” is traced to a ““Memo- 
randum on the Foundation of the Tuchthuis,” 
written by one of the magistrates Jan Spiegel in 
1589. The idealism ard the far-sighted program 
set forth in this memorandum, makes it in the 
opinion of Dr. Sellin who summarizes the work 
“one of the greatest documents in the history of 
penology.” 

The tuchthuis for men was called the rasphuis, 
from the principal occupation which was that of 
grating or rasping of imported brazilwood for ex- 
tracting dyes for the weaving industry. The 
rasping was done by two men alternately pulling 
across a log of wood an instrument somewhat re- 
sembling a cross-cut saw, which from the illustra- 
tions given appeared to be a very laborious and 
unpleasant task, calculated to have a strongly 
deterrent effect upon would-be idlers. The 
tuchthuis for women was called the spinhuis, or 
spinning house, for employing prostitutes, homeless, 
drunken women, or runaway girls. Its deterrent 
effect, however, was doubtful since, after it had 
been in existence for eighty-five years, a French 
visitor wrote that there was no town in the world, 
Paris excepted, where there was so much debauch- 
ery as there was in Amsterdam. 

After a detailed description of the physical 
makeup and organization of both the rasphuis and 
the spinhuis, considerable emphasis is devoted to 
their administration, including the labor of the 


prisoners, their discipline and physical care, and 
the financial management of the institutions. 

A private section of the tuchthuis was provided 
in 1603 for the delinquent children of honest 
burghers—‘‘white-bread children”—who were 
committed for indeterminate periods with all costs 
borne by their parents, and who were released only 
when the parents or guardians petitioned the court. 
Unfortunately little information is available re- 
garding the actual operation of this private section. 

Scattered throughout the book are numerous 
references to the care and punishment of delin- 
quent children. Just as in England children occa- 
sionally were subiected to cruel punishments, yet 
the author feels that ‘‘the compassion of adults no 
doubt found ways and means to mitigate the rigors 
of the law in most instances.” 

A ten page bibliography, principally of Dutch, 
French, and German works, and extensive footnote 
references attest the high standard of scholarship 
of this monograph, while the numerous illustrations 
from old prints are of interest to the social historia1: 
and the lay reader alike. 

Witey B. SANDERS 

University of North Carolina 


CRIME AND THE HuMAN Minp. By David Abraham- 
sen, M.D. New York: Columbia University Press, 
1944. 244 pp. $3.00. 

THE EtrotoGy oF DELINQUENT AND CRIMINAL BE- 
HAVIOR. By Walter C. Reckless. New York: 
Social Science Research Council, 1943, Bulletin 50. 


169 pp. $1.50, paper. 


Crime and the Human Mind.—‘The soil is being 
prepared for a total change of the treatment of the 
offender,” writes Columbia University’s psychia- 
trist Abrahamsen in his last chapter, the one that 
might well be read first by educators, legislators, 
citizens, and professionals to whom the book is 
directed. Cool scientific observation combines 
with warm humanitarian understanding in his 
analyses of the springs of behavior, drives, desires, 
feelings, compulsions, aggressions, and many more. 
The Freudian id, ego, and superego are fundamen- 
tal in his framework. No one can deny that this 
broadly trained Norwegian expert—in America 
since 1940 after wide experience in Scandinavia, 
with Malinowski in London, and remarkably 
extensive activities in this country—has worked 
well his corner of the difficult field. And he has 
done so in a temperate, modest book even though 
the jacket, and perhaps his own page 26, nominates 
it the first volume to deal comprehensively with the 
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psychiatric aspects of crime. Nonetheless, he is 
another worthy laborer whose efforts along with 
those of Healy, Overholser, Alexander, Waite, 
Shaw, Sutherland, the Gluecks, and others seem 
to justify the sentence quoted above. If somehow 
there could be public and legislative cultivation of 
what these men have contributed, then the law 
might approach that conformity to the progress of 
science which they urge. But actually our states 
are still planting by the moon. 

The sociologist will find much that is familiar, a 
few points to question here and there, and a great 
deal to applaud including his recognition of the 
importance of sociology. In his treatment of the 
functional view of the offender and the particular 
situations confronting him, there is much that sug- 
gests Cooley, Thomas, and others. 

The author questions whether it is not a simplifi- 
cation of the problem to say that crime in this coun- 
try is a product of American culture. The 
sociologist may counter with this: Do we Ameri- 
cans not have to confess to more gadgets, more 
laws pertaining to them, more competition and 
consequent neurotic ambition than is true else- 
where, and does not this arise out of our socio- 
economic stream of culture, a speeding, surging 
stream that eats away the banks or margins of 
man’s more primitive nervous reserves? He 
recognizes this but does not give it the heightened 
emphasis it seems to deserve. Perhaps, as between 
psychiatrist and sociologist, it is a matter of em- 
phasis primarily but the sociologist is bound to 
stress the basic importance of our materialistic 
American culture and social institutions which 
nourish or produce such crops of competitive, 
money-motivated, status-striving, frustrated per- 
sonalities, the downstream results of upstream 
cultural forces. 

He gives considerable space and some clarifica- 
tion to that obfuscation known as “psychopathic 
personality.” Space forbids including more than 
a sampling of many possible quotations indicative 
of his social viewpoint. “Psychiatry. ..must be 
social in its implications. Research within this 
field has to transform all possibilities into effectual 
actualities and make them useful to people... 
[otherwise] research has no legitimate value. From 
this point of view ail science is social, because 
ultimately the value of any science. . lies in its 
practical application to the various aspects of social 
life” (pp. 213-14). He is strong for indefinite 
sentencing, for, even though “our tools for deter- 
mining the mental condition of the offender are 
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still crude” (p. 215), they are more to be trusted 
than is a sentencing judge who is “quite unable to 
acquaint himself with the offender’s background 
... and the many circumstances leading up to the 
crime”’ (p. 202). He does not put it so bluntly as 
does this interconnection of quotations, but that 
is his meaning. He deplores our present plight 
wherein “there is nothing to prevent practically 
every licensed physician in America from testifying 
as an expert on any condition. ...The damage 
done to the defendant, to the court, to society, and 
to the profession is too obvious to mention,” and 
he is thankful that some States, like New York, 
“have passed laws empowering courts to appoint 
experts in criminal cases” (p. 185). 

Many teachers in the field of criminology, espe- 
cially those interested in juvenile offenders, will 
value this volume highly as a reference work. 


* * * * *& & 


The Etiology of Delinquent and Criminal Behavior. 
—This planning report aims to promote unified 
effort in psychiatry, psychology, and sociology in 
the study of the causes of criminal behavior. It is 
the outcome of a vast amount of study, conferring, 
and mutual criticism by more than a score of repre- 
sentatives of the three disciplines. It covers the 
progress, trends, and deficiencies in various tech- 
niques and organization of research, critically 
considering three periods: (1) particularistic theo- 
ries which came to an end with Healy and others 
stressing multiple causation; (2) the period of 
firsthand research—much of it fragmentary, 
unsystematic, “bulging in quantity”—with such 
emphases as unsatisfactory family relationships, 
community disorganization, influence of movies, 
and other situational factors; (3) the period of 
reformulation of ideas about criminal behavior as 
based on insights obtained from research of the 
second period. 

In this last period the European school of crimi- 
nal biology is looked upon as seeking to develop a 
total personality approach, yet seeming to be 
dominantly interested in typology, especially with 
regard to prognosis. Cited as the American 
representatives, to be seriously considered as veer- 
ing biologically in some of their recent researches, 
are Healy-Bronner and the Gluecks. Sutherland’s 
position that “cultural conflict is the underlying 
cause of differential association and therefore of 
systematic criminal behavior” is questioned. Then 
follows a treatment of Sellin’s formulation of 
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conduct norms which corresponds rather closely to 
Sutherland’s contention. 

Four supplementary approaches to etiological 
systematization are included, these having to do 
with (1) behavior processing or why some offenders 
continue on the assembly line of crime production 
and others drop off before processing goes very far; 
(2) behavior trait differences; (3) the actuarial 
approach; (4) responsiveness to treatment. 

A dozen pages are devoted to promising research 
leads with the last 70 pages of the text given to 
appendix material from various contributors 
wherein are considered resources and opportunities 
for research, records and statistics, and problems 
and projects. Dr. Reckless’ own recommenda- 
tions conclude the monograph. These are emi- 
nently worth following through. The entire 
monograph is a very useful tool, a glass through 
which to look for a better comprehension of what 
has been done and what may yet be done, especially 
through unification of effort in the related disci- 
plines concerned with criminal behavior. 

Lee M. Brooks 

University of North Carolina 


Navano WitcucraFrr. By Clyde Kluckhohn. Cam- 
bridge: Peabody Museum of Archaeology and 
Ethnology, Harvard University, 1944. 149 pp. 
$2.25. 


The main interest of this monograph is its thesis 
that Navajo witchcraft provides “culturally de- 
fined adaptive and adjustive responses,” that is, a 
means of diverting social tensions into channels 
that are comparatively innocuous. The factual 
reporting, though considerable, is relegated to a 
series of appendices (part III, pp. 75-142); the 
classification of types of Navajo witchcraft is 
presented in the first part (pp. 9-35). By this 
arrangement, the author carefully separates fact 
from interpretation. He describes his field methods 
with great care (pp. 9-12) and records questions to 
informants and their answers verbatim (part III). 
Despite this meticulous procedure, however, he 
does not give the sex, age, education, or other facts 
about either the informants or the people involved 
in witchcraft practices, a curious omission as native 
acculturation seems to be an important factor in 
the witchcraft picture. 

The many reported cases of witchcraft are 
classed in four main types, each validated by myth- 
ology. In each kind, the practitioner is supposed 
to have killed a relative, especially a sibling, and 
all involve incest, necrophalia, grave robbing, and 


collusion between the witch and some curer. (1) 
Witchery, carried out by people who are were- 
animals, is accomplished by a ritual, the Witchery 
Way. Ina kind of Witches’ Sabbath, the witches 
are supposed to meet at night, eat corpses, practice 
necrophalia, rob graves, sing, go abroad as were- 
animals, and kill their victims. Their motive is 
envy, malice, and desire for riches. (2) Sorcery 
is used to cause sickness through spells recited 
over an object connected with the victim or his 
image. “(3) In wizardry, sickness is supposed to 
be caused by injecting an object into the victim’s 
body; the cure consists of sucking the object out. 
(4) Frenzied witchcraft is the use of plants in love 
magic and in furthering success in gambling, hunt- 
ing, and trading; its cure is the Prostitution Way 
chant. Charms and knowledge of chants and 
prayers are protection against witchcraft. Chant 
ceremonials, a confession by the witch, killing the 
witch, and material remedies are cures. 

The interpretative section (part II, pp. 75-142) 
uses a psychological approach, and it stresses the 
social value of Navajo witchcraft. The thesis is 
that “the euphonic effects of the witchcraft pat- 
tern assemblage are considerable, perhaps even 
outweighing the dysphonic effects” (i.e., it does 
more good than harm). This aspect of witchcraft 
is stressed because such practices are usually re- 
garded as unmitigated evil. 

Though it is uncertain that any Navajo actually 
practices witchcraft, there is no doubt that the 
tribe believes that it is practiced. This belief 
affords an outlet for aggressions that accrue from 
tensions in Navajo society, especially in individuals 
with low tolerance for the wear and tear of life. 
There is potential aggression against the rich whose 
wealth is coveted, against siblings who are rivals 
within the family starting in infancy, against 
singers whose supernatural power is feared, and 
against the aged who are suspect of witchcraft. 
The suspicion that such people may practice witch- 
craft curbs any excesses to which they may tend 
and requires generosity, restraint, and cooperative- 
ness of them. The failures and anxieties arising 
from persistent sickness, from economic reverses, 
from tensions caused by the impingement of white 
society on the Navajo, and from the breakdown of 
native social controls are accounted for by the be- 
liefs about witchcraft; and resentment that they 
generate is vented on the witches, who become the 
scapegoats. In addition, a frustrated person may 
identify himself with the witch and thus vicariously 
carry out imagined aggressions in the form of 
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socially disapproved behavior; and unsuccessful 
people explain their failures and attract attention 
to themselves by posing as the victims of witch- 
craft. Witchcraft, therefore, obviates the need for 
antisocial behavior, and it is even used by shrewd 
leaders as a means of stopping radical innovations. 

Kluckhohn does not view witchcraft as the only 
outlet for tensions among the Navajo. It merely 
happened to be available in the tribe’s cultural 
heritage and was utilized along with other outlets. 
Particularly, it has flared up at times when the 
tribe faced great insecurity, as after the captivity 
in Fort Sumner and during the past decade when 
the depression and the stock reduction program 
brought economic crises. Though he stresses the 
social value of witchcraft, the author does not 
minimize its disruptive effects. It would seem, 
however, that the very values may constitute a 
block to more fundamental solutions of Navajo 
tensions; perhaps sublimation of conflicts retards 
their identification and removal. 

Apart from its analysis of the value of witchcraft, 
the monograph is important as a study in social 
dynamics. The considerations of childhood ex- 
periences in predisposing to belief in witchcraft, 
the clarification of social tensions and of the 
psychological processes involved in aggressions, the 
sanctioning réle of folklore, and the effects of 
acculturation provide important data for very 
fundamental aspects of cultural function. 

Juiian H. STEWARD 

Smithsonian Institution 


Costa Rican Lire. By John and Mavis Biesanz. 
New York: Columbia University Press, 1944. 272 
pp. $3.00. 


This is a straightforward description of the pres- 
ent human scene in what is often reputed to be the 
most democratic of the Central American repub- 
lics. It is written without pretension and is based, 
apparently, upon observations of the authors 
extending over some two years, upon reference to 
literature, and upon “opinion questionnaires” 
administered to students and others. The Bie- 
sanzes take pains to be objective in their reporting, 
and their book should not be considered a critical 
tirade. Nevertheless, the picture of social life and 
organization in Costa Rica, thus conveyed, is not 
as idyllic as some of the more sweeping and gen- 
eralizing “experts” on Latin America would some- 
times have us believe. The famed ‘‘democracy” 
of Costa Rica seems to consist mainly in a compara- 
tive absence of the revolutionary technique of 
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political change and in the existence of a relatively 
free press. According to this report, however, the 
country is actually controlled by a small group of 
large landowners, mainly coffee growers, and the 
bulk of the population, particularly the laboring 
classes, is in effect disenfranchised. Although 
Costa Rica boasts of the fact that her highland 
population is almost pure white, it would seem that 
the great bulk of the peones and their families exist 
in as abject squalor and poverty as do the mestizos 
and Indians of other regions. Work is despised; 
education is formal, academic, and comparatively 
scanty; social classes are strongly differentiated in 
privilege and prestige; foreign trade is based on the 
export of a few crops and the import of a wide 
variety of manufactured goods; the Church plays 
an ambiguous réle with leanings toward fascism; 
and soon. In short, the situation as here reported, 
is in many respects similar to that which appears 
superficially in other Latin American countries. 
On the other hand, life is not without its charm. 
The everyday routines and attitudes in getting a 
living, in getting a mate, in raising a family, in 
education, work, play, religion, and politics are 
described with considerable insight and sympathy 
from the point of view of the participant observer. 
It is this feature of the book which most strongly 
recommends it. In order to understand our south- 
ern neighbors we need more studies of functioning 
culture and social interaction of everyday people. 
The culture here displayed is a local variety of that 
which I have elsewhere designated the Creole 
Culture and which constitutes the basic configura- 
tion of custom throughout Latin America. It is 
essentially a unique configuration, compounded of 
Spanish colonial, indigenous, and ‘‘modern” 
elements, and many of its basic orientations are 
decidedly distinct from those of the basic North 
American configuration. The authors of the pres- 
ent volume do not go into these matters systemati- 
cally, but they provide a deal of data on the basis of 
which further investigation might be carried on. 
The main fault which one finds in this report is a 
lack of feeling of depth. The book is essentially a 
journalistic report which does not go very far below 
the surface. One has the feeling that the field 
technique, aside from direct observation, consisted 
mainly in collecting opinions from informants 
either through short interviews or through ques- 
tionnaires. Quotations from informants are con- 
stantly set down, but they often sound as if the 
investigator had merely buttonholed an informant, 
asked his opinion on a given question, copied it 
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down faithfully, and let it go at that, somewhat 
after the manner of an “inquiring reporter.’’ The 
opinions set down regarding courtship and family 
life, for example, are interesting, but would be 
more valuable if accompanied by a systematic 
structural and functional study of the statuses and 
behaviors involved. The whole system of god- 
parenthood is taken for granted, whereas it is else- 
where in Latin America one of the most distinctive 
features of the social organization and one of the 
least understood by North Americans. Constant 
reference to the results of questions apparently 
administered to school children and Normal school 
graduates is made in the following manner: “‘One- 
eighth of the girls and one-fifth of the boys among 
the 206 students questioned answered ‘yes’ to the 
statement: ‘It is all right for a Roman Catholic to 
be a Mason’’’(p. 221). But only in two cases are 
the total results of such a questionnaire tabulated, 
and nowhere are the methods, circumstances, and 
other full details of the administration of the 
questionnaire clearly set forth. (One reference is 
given to the authors’ previously published results 
of a mate-selection questionnaire in Social Forces, 
December 1943, pp. 194-99.) Since the question- 
naire technique is open to some suspicion when 
applied in foreign cultural situations, it is hoped 
that these studies will be fully published elsewhere, 
inasmuch as the treatment accorded them in the 
present volume provides neither an objective 
check of their reliability nor a basis for comparison 
with the work of future investigators of the same 
matters. \ 

These comments are mentioned more as sugges- 
tions for future work than as fundamental criti- 
cisms of the valuable volume of the Biesanzes. 
They have provided us a decidedly useful investi- 
gation of one national variety of Latin American 
society and culture, and it is to be hoped that others 
will be inspired by their example to add still more 
to our knowledge and understanding of our 
neighbors of the hemisphere. 

Joun GILLIN 

Duke University 


MARRIAGE AND Famity CounseLING. By Sidney E. 
Goldstein. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
1945. 457 pp. $3.50. 


In the Foreword Dr. Ernest W. Burgess says, 
“Tn this volume Dr. Goldstein makes available to 
those who are engaged in part-time counseling the 
results of the wisdom he has garnered from his 
wealth of experience, his wide reading of the litera- 


ture, and his reflection upon the varied problems 
presented to him in his many years of counseling 
service.” 

This statement explains the nature of the book. 
It was written, apparently, for those whose regular 
professional duties (as ministers, doctors, lawyers, 
teachers, social workers) frequently necessitate the 
giving of counsel on pre-marital, marital, and 
family problems. It is assumed, correctly, I 
believe, that many of these people have had no 
specific training in the art of counseling and have 
not had occasion to consider the manifold situa- 
tions involved in domestic adjustment. 

The greater part of the book consists of informa- 
tion about marriage and family relationships: the 
types of problems that occur most frequently and 
the positive acts that are necessary to create mari- 
tal and familial stability. Five chapters are 
devoted more specifically to counseling methods: 
Chapter 2. “Initial Interview” (in the section on 
the pre-marital conference); Chaper 9. “The 
Approach”; Chapter 10. ‘Assembling the Evi- 
dence”; Chapter 12. “Social Treatment” (in the 
section on family counseling); and Chapter 16. 
“The Consultation Center.” 

For those who have had the opportunity of read- 
ing extensively, or fairly so, the recent literature 
in this field, or whose professional activities have 
given them considerable experience in domestic 
counseling, Marriage and Family Counseling has 
little to offer in either new information or new 
counseling methods. For them Dr. Goldstein’s work 
presents the statement of the knowledge and ex- 
perience of a co-worker with which they might 
compare their own. For those who are less well 
informed or who have had little experience the 
book should prove to be a valuable guide and aid. 

Donatp S. KLaIss 

University of North Carolina 


CHILDREN OF Divorcep Parents. Law and Con- 
temporary Problems, X, No. 5. Durham, North 
Carolina: Duke University, School of Law, Summer, 
1944. 170 pp. $1.00. 


Children of Divorced Parents will prove of great 
value not only to the lawyer but also to the teacher 
of marriage courses and especially to the marriage 
counselor. The latter constantly finds himself 
called upon to help a man or woman who is consid- 
ering getting a divorce but who is in conflict lest 
breaking the home may greatly hurt the children 
who are victims of the domestic tragedy. Some 
of these clients eagerly seek insight as they realize 
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that they are being driven by two conflicting inter- 
ests—their conviction that the marriage tie should 
be severed and tbeir fear that they are transferring 
their own burden to their children. Such a prob- 
lem is, of course, always individual but it can be 
intelligently approached only through knowledge 
gathered from human experience and there is at 
present much less of this than is needed. Nowhere 
is there a discussion that will prove so useful to the 
counselor who is attempting to help a parent in 
this dilemma, as this Children of Divorced Parents, 
a product of the cooperation of professional mem- 
bers of law, sociology, and psychiatry. There are 
four chapters of special value to the marriage 
counselor: Kingsley Davis’ Sociological and Statis- 
tical Analysis introduces the reader to the extent of 
the problem, the change of attitude that has oc- 
curred in our culture regarding divorce, the increase 
in the number of children to be affected if the 
present trend continues. Jay L. Benedict dis- 
cusses the children of divorced servicemen, another 
of the sad consequences of our present conflict, and 
a problem already being brought to the counselor 
by correspondence or interview. James S. Plant’s 
chapter, The Psychiatrist Views Children of 
Divorced Parents, has the revealing qualities that 
we are wont to expect of the author. He tells us 
flatly that the fact of divorce and what it symbol- 
izes is always damaging to the child and therefore 
that all decisions are to be in terms of what is least 
harmful rather than what is best for the child (p. 
816). Ina sentence he uncovers the most signifi- 
cant hazard that threatens American culture when 
he writes “if we are to preserve our democracy it 
can only be as we preserve and strengthen family 
life.”” Is it possible, he asks, ‘“‘to show our people 
that the future of our form of government rests 
considerably more on the integrity of our family 
life than upon the amount of consumer goods we 
can manage to turn out next year” (p. 818)? In 
the final chapter John S. Bradway analyzes our 
legal situation. He makes clear the archaic, unin- 
telligent approach of our law to the divorce prob- 
lem by his query, suppose the courts were called 
upon to decide: 


Has the particular family ceased to be a going concern 
so that it is no longer capable of performing those 
functions for which the state originally licensed it: 
the legitimation of contacts between the sexes; the 
care and education of children; the holding of family 


property? 
Is it possible, through conciliation and related tech- 
niques, processes and treatments beyond the operation 
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of orthodox law to set the particular family functioning 
again either under probationary supervision or on its 
own responsbility? 


Is it safe for the state, in the light of their past per- 
formance to risk permitting one or both of the spouses 
to attempt to establish a new family? 


and then suggests that the following questions are 
the real issues determining what is the best interest 
of the children of divorced parents: 


Now that the family has been dissolved by the divorce 
decree, what sort of a plan can be made to provide the 
children with as much security as possible to take the 
place of what has been lost? 


What contributions of money, time, interest, affec- 
tion, personal care, can either or both of the parents 
make toward such a plan? 


} 


What foreseeable difficulties may be avoided by 
present plans? (p. 859). 


ERNEST R. GROVES 
University of North Carolina 


Tue IpEAL FouNDATIONS OF Economic THOUGHT. 
By W. Stark. New York: Oxford University Press, 
1944. 219 pp. $3.50. 


This brief study deals with ‘‘the social philosophy 
behind modern economic thought—that body of 
social ideas and ideals from which the science of 
political economy originally sprang and to which 
it is ever leading back.” Each of the three essays 
is devoted to a pair of thinkers—respectively, 
Locke and Leibniz, Hodgskin and Thompson, and 
Gossen and Jennings—whose works portray, in the 
author’s opinion, three “crucial stages through 
which economics has passed in its evolution.” 

To Locke and Leibniz is given, probably, the 
highest position among modern thinkers—that of 
having brought to completion a new system of 
philosophy: a system that accommodated the 
changes and needs of the modern world. Through 
Locke “mankind regained intellectual clarity.” 
The new enlightenment not only rationalized 
man’s new successes in his struggle to control the 
physical universe, but also showed him the way in 
his search for moral guidance. Classical econom- 
ics, in the author’s opinion, was the first and the 
outstanding product of the new philosophy; it 
owed far more to Locke and Leibniz than to pre- 
ceding economic writers; in fact, it was almost an 

















integral part of their philosophy, in that it synthe- 
sized their fundamental ideas which, standing 
apart, might appear to be antithetical. 

The possibility, however, of achieving the system 
of natural liberty propounded by Adam Smith was 
destroyed by the rise of large-scale mechanized 
industrialism. This brings us to a philosophical 
crossroads and to the works of Thomas Hodgskin 
and William Thompson. These two men “shared 
the great conviction which Francois Quesnay and 
Adam Smith had inherited from John Locke: the 
conviction that there is a set of social and economic 
laws founded on the very nature of things which, if 
allowed freely to operate, would unveil the bound- 
less benevolence of the Creator towards His crea- 
tion”; but they differed sharply on social policy. 
Liberalism, according to Hodgskin, had failed 
because the strong had used legislation to entrench 
their interests in the social process; therefore, he 
advocated that all forms of restraint—monopoly, 
labor unions, government itself—be removed, in 
order that the natural laws of economics might 
operate untrammeled. Thompson agrees, for the 
most part, with Hodgskin’s description of exploita- 
tion in the existing society; but he distrusted 
political anarchy and laissez-faire as solutions. 
Free exchange, in the existing industrial society, 
encountered insuperable obstacles, such as the 
problem of imputation under conditions of large- 
scale joint production. He was willing to forego 
some of the liberty sought by Hodgskin, in ex- 
change for a greater measure of equality. The 
latter, he believed, could be assured only by some 
form of collective action. 

In the philosophical writings of two of the 
earliest of the marginal utility economists, Gossen 
and Jennings, the author shows an attempt to 
bolster and revamp the scientific-ethical ideal of 
classical economics. Gossen found in the sensa- 
tions of pleasure and pain the relations between 
the external physical world and human behavior, 
and he saw behind these the hand of a benevolent 
God guiding man in his social behavior and ar- 
rangements. He was aware of the fact that 
exchanges were not always free, and he recognized 
that certain restraints and impediments should be 
removed. Jennings did not subscribe to the deism 

of his German contemporary, but he did maintain 
that marginal utility economics, with its hedonistic 
basis, could serve as a program of economic reform. 
The author concludes that both Gossen and Jen- 
nings came out in the end in support of the ethics of 
the existing capitalistic order. Most of the suc- 
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cessors of the early marginal utility economists, the 
Marshallians excepted, have studiously avoided 
giving any ethical implications to their economic 
analyses. The author closes with a challenge to 
this narrower conception of economics. 

A number of criticisms might be raised about 
this study: Important writers are not only 
omitted, but scant, if any, attention is given to 
their ideas; whereas, the writers selected, though 
supplying a logical pattern of ideas for the author’s 
purpose, did not have equal influence upon the 
economic thought of their respective times. The 
ideas of some very able and original thinkers—for 
example, Malthus—are rather straight-jacketed as 
compared with the latitude shown to the mental 
peregrinations of some of the writers who hold the 
center of the stage. One of the chief purposes of 
these essays appears to be to point up our thinking 
on the alternative policies of free enterprise and 
socialism; yet the philosophy of economic socialism 
is largely omitted, except by inference. The au- 
thor has anticipated most of these criticisms in 
setting up the scope and aims of his study. The 
criticisms emphasize limitations of such kind, for 
the most part, rather than matters of quality and 
interpretation. 

The book should be very useful for scholars of 
social theory: it draws extensively from the texts 
of the writers. The many excerpts are skillfully 
woven together by Mr. Stark, so that the reader is 
supplied with clear and concise summaries of the 
thoughts of the authors. 

This type of approach to the understanding of 
systems of economic thought is, of course, not a 
novel one. Mr. Stark calls attention to some of 
those in England who have employed it. It has 
been developed very thoughtfully and effectively 
in this country by the late Professors Allyn Young 
and C. J. Bullock, and Professors W. C. Mitchell, 
F. H. Knight, and Talcott Parsons. 

Mitton S. HEATH 


University of North Carolina 


THe COLLEGE AND TEACHER EpucaTION. By W. 
Earl Armstrong, Ernest V. Hollis and Helen E. Davis. 
Prepared for the Commission on Teacher Education, 
American Councilon Education. Washington, D.C.: 
American Council on Education, 1944. 311 pp. $2.50. 


To the outsider looking in. it appears that 
teacher education has been taking a shake-down 
cruise during the past decade. Manifestly this 
should be done periodically by every field of educa- 
tion. The Commission on Teacher Education has 
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shown unusual skill in providing a rudder for this 
most recent movement of self-analysis among 
those responsible for preparing teachers. Not 
interested in making a factual study per se, the 
Commission wisely decided to work cooperatively 
with selected institutions, thereby emphasizing 
local needs and problems as well as institutional 
planning and action. Twenty colleges and uni- 
versities were chosen, representing a cross-section 
of American higher education. Several additional 
institutions also came directly within the sphere 
of influence of the Commission in one way or 
another. 

This volume summarizes the salient develop- 
ments, both achievements and frustrations, in the 
Commission’s cooperative project. It emphasizes 
implementation and the formulation of procedures 
for improving teacher education; but, in concen- 
trating on the how, it by no means neglects the 
what. Facing a difficult task in organizing their 
material, the authors have effectively struck a 
middle ground between presenting a series of or- 
ganic institutional reports and the approach of 
separate chapters on the major problems in teacher 
education such as student personnel, general 
education, subject matter concentration, and pro- 
fessional education including philosophy, methods, 
and practice teaching. 

The subject matter specialist in the college will 
find much food for thought, especially in chapters 
IV and V. The difficult problem of how the vari- 
ous departments of a liberal arts college can most 
effectively contribute to the education of teachers 
is handled well in terms of the experience in several 
cooperating institutions. Old patterns are shown 
to be inadequate, while the task of reorganizing 
curricula and administrative relationships appears 
in all its complexity requiring joint planning, 
statesmanship, and patience. 

Furthermore, there is evidence that many of the 
matters which concerned professional educators in 
the nineteen-twenties and early thirties are no 
longer considered all-important. “Interest in 
living children, in functioning communities, in 
schools with their particular setting, and in related 
aspects of practical reality, is proving to be more 
efficient than the older preoccupation with 
‘methods’ in the abstract” (p. 179). 

The four main conclusions of the authors are not 
new to those familiar with other volumes published 
by the Commission. (1) Students need to share 
more actively in planning and appraising their 
education as they go along. (2) Students should 


be provided direct experience with children and 
with community groups and institutions, alternated 
with theoretical discussion and intensive reading. 
(3) Particular emphasis is needed on the nature of 
human growth and motivation, and on the process 
of social change. (4) Group action involving 
study and planning by members of the administra- 
tion, faculty and students will be relied upon 
increasingly as a basis for reorganizing programs 
of teacher education. 
Gorpon W. BLACKWELL 
University of North Carolina 


Tue SocraL PsycHoLocy or Epucation. By C. M. 
Fleming. New York: Oxford University Press, 
1944. 110 pp. $2.00. 


The Social Psychology of Education is designed as 
a handbook to help teachers, parents, managers, 
wives, husbands, and all others who are trying ‘“‘to 
educate” to obtain a more unified understanding of 
what effects educating and to understand some of 
the reasons for successes and failures in the educa- 
tional process. Because the author treats of al- 
most every phase of education, his discussions are 
necessarily brief. He does attempt, however, to 
bring the reader to the realization that the issues of 
ultimate war or peace, of neurotic distresses or 
mental health, of tyranny or cooperative living 
depend upon the manner in which education is 
carried out and upon the interpretation of human 
nature on which it is based. 

In Part One the author gives attention to teacher 
and pupil relationships. In developing this theme, 
he discusses the significance of personality, of 
intelligence, of instincts (a questionable chapter), 
and of basic needs of individuals. He attempts to 
describe the processes by which individuals can 
modify group behavior and groups can modify 
individuals. He summarizes with the idea that 
learning is possible only if the would-be learner 
believes he can learn, wishes to learn, and is pre- 
pared to take the necessary steps to obtain the 
knowledge to satisfy his needs. In these chapters 
the author attempts to help the reader pass from a 
concern for individuals seen one by one to an aware- 
ness of the individual in his relationship to shifting 
groups and to changing social relationships. Basic 
needs of individuals are described as desire for 
security, desire for new experience, desire for re- 
sponse (affection), and desire for recognition. 
Education is described as the modification of 
human behavior in striving for these basic needs— 
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to have the individual develop a concern not only 
for self but for self in relationship to others. 

In Part Two, the author discusses the relation- 
ship of the individual to various groups—the 
family, the school, and the community. From 
these primary groups he turns to intergroup rela- 
tionships. Careful reading of these chapters 
points to the great need for modifications in cur- 
riculum and method of instruction to better 
educate for satisfactory human relationships. 

Attention is transferred in Part Three from the 
pupil to the teacher as a person. The author 
points out that only teachers who are real persons, 
unhampered by frustrations and incomplete devel- 
opment, can be leaders in helping children achieve 
happy maturity. He stresses the importance of 
achieving physical, intellectual, and emotional 
maturity in persons who are serving as guides to 
the developing child. 

In Part Four, Dr. Fleming shifts to a discussion 
of the failures of education and concludes with sug- 
gestions for achieving success. These are a plea 
for the use of all the scientific knowledge available 
and a renewed concern for what happens to the 
individual to make him as he is, and how undesir- 
able attitudes may be changed through a psycho- 
therapeutic approach to education. by the teacher. 
He expresses strong belief in the ability of a teacher 
who understands the child to transform, by careful, 
skillful handling, an unstable Simon into a rock- 
like Peter. 

Social psychology seems to have much to offer 
in developing technique and ways of work which 
may help to lessen some of the many strains and 
tensions that threaten today. This book is not an 
exciting one filled with new concepts but is one 
which attempts to review the changing emphasis 
during the past few years from concentrated atten- 
tion to the individual as such—his intelligence 
quotient, his instincts, his emotions, his frustra- 
tions—to a study of the relationship of the indi- 
vidual to society. 

HELEN L. MACON 

Chapel Hill High School 


PASTIMES FOR THE PaTIENT. By Marguerite Ickis. 
New York: A.S. Barnes and Company, 1945. 285 
pp. $3.00. 

Mopern Dance ror THE YoutH oF America. A 
Text for High School and College Teachers. By 
Ruth Anderson Radir. New York: A. S. Barnes and 
Company, 1944. 337 pp. $2.50. Drawings. 

Fork Dancrnc In Hic ScHoor aNp CoLitece. By 
Grace I. Foxand Kathleen Gruppe Merrill. New York: 
A. S. Barnes and Company, 1944. 89 pp. $2.00. 


ENcycLopepIA OF Sports. By Frank G. Menke. 
New York: A. S. Barnes and Company, 1944. 628 
pp. $3.50. Illustrated. 

SporTs—THEIR ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRATION. 
By William Leonard Hughes and Jesse Feiring 
Williams. New York: A. S. Barnes and Company, 
1944, 414 pp. $4.00. 


The war has brought to the forefront the possi- 
bilities in the field of recreational therapy. Work 
in hospitals and rest camps with sick and wounded 
men has challenged recreational leadership to pro- 
duce effective activities that would aid in rehabili- 
tation and convalescence. 

Pastimes for the Patient by Marguerite Ickis is 
most timely. Activities of a practical and con- 
structive nature are given in full detail. The 
crafts are well selected and many varied hobbies 
and entertainment features join to give the book a 
realistic emphasis in rehabilitation and at the same 
time, genuine enjoyment in the doing. The book 
need not be confined to men of the armed services, 
but is a splendid work for all patients in hospital 
or home and a great deal of the material is of value 
to the group that Miss Ickis calls “not only the 
patient, but the impatient” Along with her book, 
Arts and Crafts, and her work, Nature in Recreation, 
she has given to the field of therapy most valuable 
opportunities. 

Social recreation has made rapid strides in the 
war period. Frequent studies made on checking 
the interests of men in the armed services find that 
these men place dancing as one of the “firsts” in 
their recreational desires. The entire country is 
also keenly interested in youth and the establish- 
ment of Youth Centers. A feature of these Youth 
Centers is the program of dancing. Barnes has 
recently issued two volumes of interest to the 
activity. 

Modern Dance for the Y outh of America by Ruth 
Radir brings a very refreshing interpretation in 
that it stresses creative dancing. The entire book 
is based on the philosophy of social change. The 
dance follows the folkways and, hence, as these 
folkways change, the dance changes. The book 
abounds in specific and extensive suggestions for 
doing creative work in dancing. It relates the 
modern dance to the arts, to education, and to the 
creative process. It gives in full detail lists of 
dance techniques with variations and also indicates 
how to organize a dance group. A feature of the 
book is its bibliography of piano and phonograph 
music. 

The second work in dancing is Folk Dancing in 
Highschool and College by Grace I. Fox. This isa 
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collection of folk dances adapted to high school 
and college students comprising a very varied col- 
lection. Dances of foreign countries, American 
folk and square dances, analysis of fundamental 
steps, diagrams of formations, recordings, and 
teaching suggestions comprise the general content. 
This is a worthy addition to the collection of Barnes 
books in the field of the folk dance. 

The Company has brought forth two excellent 
books in the field of sports. Encyclopedia of 
Sports by Frank G. Menke is a masterwork. For 
a long time the recreation leader has needed a book 
of this type. Beginning with athletics and going 
through yachting, all of the major sports are pre- 
sented. Also included in the encyclopedia is full 
information about agencies and organizations 
related to sports. The book foliows the informa- 
tional form of an encyclopedia, giving historical 
background, detailed information on leadership, 
finances, attendance, and techniques. This is a 
book that will be greatly welcomed by any individ- 
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ual or institution dealing in Sports and it brings to 
the forefront a fine piece of recreational research. 

Two masters in the field of physical education, 
William Leonard Hughes and Jesse Feiring Wil- 
liams collaborate in presenting to recreation the 
book, Sports—Their Organization and Administra- 
tion. The book includes every “why” and “how” 
of an organized program of sports here in the 
United States. Practical and specific directions 
for conducting the programs are included. Sports 
as an aid in the democratic process is emphasized. 
No doubt, the work will aid greatly to break down 
some of the barriers that exist between recreation 
athletics and physical education. The three fields 
will find much in common and there is a real need 
to work out effective cooperation and correlation 
to bring to each the richest contributions of the 
others. 

Harotp D. MEYER 

University of North Carolina 
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